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^Jewspaper  Concern  In  Radioes  Future 
Evident  At  Hearings  Before  FCC 

ignificant  Session  May  Pave  Way  For  Participation  of  Press  In  Facsimile 


Presentation  of  News — Great  Conflict  Between  Interests  Is  Obvious 


to  endeavor  to  provide  space  in  the 
ether  for  this  service  to  the  public. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  today  it  is  the 
consensus  that  such  a  development  is 
unlikely  to  occur,  there  would  be  no 
great  need  for  extra  space,” 

Facsimile  transmission  contemplates 
that  a  newspaper,  page  by  page,  can 
be  broadcast  by  radio  from  a  station 
to  individual  sets  in  the  homes  of  its 
readers,  and  then  transcribed  on 
paper. 

However,  contrary  to  the  conserva- 

SEVERAL  of  the  newspapers  own-  The  Detroit  News  recently  put  in  tive  estimate  expressed  by  Phnirmnn 
ing  standard  broadcast  stations  operation  a  100-watt  general  experi-  Prall,  David  Samoff,  president  of  the 
have  already  sensed  the  possibilities  mental  station,  which  will  utilize  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  took 
in  the  realm  of  ultra-hi^  frequencies  ultra-high  frequencies  which  hereto-  a  longer  and  more  optimistic  view  of 

^ _ _ _ _ s  the  future  of  radio  and  facsimile 

transmission.  As  one  the  key 


(ting  picture  of  the  future  of  radio,  mediately  after  it  has  become  known  to  be  practical  from  both  technical 
duding  the  part  to  be  played  by  to  the  public.  Therefore,  if  there  and  economic  standpoints,  and  pro- 
lyspapcrs,  was  sketched  in  the  in-  should  be  developed  a  practical  fac-  vided  that  such  a  service  proved  to 
(Bial  conference  of  the  Federal  simile  receiver  for  home  use  at  a  be  of  sufficient  importance,  demands 
onmur-ications  Commission,  in  ses-  reasonable  cost,  newspapers  might  might  be  made  upon  the  Commission 
OD  all  this  week. 

Ihe  conference  was  called  to  obtain 
i  viewpoints  of  the  various  inter- 
t  in  the  radio  and  press-radio 
vups,  so  that  the  radio  broadcasting 


Ktrum,  or  transmission  band,  might 
re-allocated  to  take  into  consider- 
|pi  present  and  future  develop- 
pts. 

|he  presence  of  scores  of  represen- 
fves  of  newspaper  interests  indi- 
^  widespread  concern  by  the 
^  Estate  in  the  part  it  is  to  play 
;the  future  of  the  "Fifth  Estate.” 
hough  no  definite  FCC  regulations 
expected  to  immediately  follow 
I  w^’s  hearings,  the  conference 
»ne  of  the  most  significant  in  the 
lory  of  radio,  as  far  as  newspapers 
Icoocemed.  It  may  lead  ultimately 
a  decision  on  whether  radio  or 
yspaper  interests  will  control  the 
iemination  of  news  if  and  when 
simile  reproduction  in  the  home 
tomes  the  general  medium  for  spot 
es  presentation. 

fxecutivcs  of  the  FCC,  broadcast- 
I  groups,  and  radio  technicians  ex- 
•sed  their  individualistic  opinions 
to  what  should  be  done  about  the 
<  new  horizons  of  broadcasting, 
iuding  television  and  facsimile 
induction,  opened  up  by  the  rapid 
totific  progress  being  made. 

Id  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  the 
hr«,  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  chief  engi- 
V  of  the  FCC,  pointed  out  t^t 
ie  the  present  range  of  transmis- 
■  does  not  extend,  except  experi- 


^  words  are  over  a  tele- 

graph  wise.  .  .  .  Far  from  displacing 
the  existing  media  for  information — 
particularly  the  newspapers — 
fascimile  should  contribute  to  their 
William  J.  Scripps  George  M.  Burbach  progress,  proving  thein  with  swifter 

and  more  effective  facihties. 

—the  band  which  facsimile  and  tele-  fore  have  represented  a  little-explored  He  stated  that  the  RCA  inaugurated 
vision  require.  Principal  among  the  section  of  the  radio  spectrum.  an  experimental  facsimile  service  be- 

experimentors  are  the  Milwaukee  The  FCC  granted  permission  for  tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

_ ,  _ Journal,  Hearst  Radio,  the  Detroit  the  constructiim  of  the  transmitting  last  week,  and  that  a  facsimile  service 

itaUy,  beyond  30,000  kilocycle  ho-  News  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  station,  which  embodies  the  latest  in  providing  weather  maps  for  ships  at 
n,  “the  spectrum  from  500,000  to  although  there  are  several  others  radio  construction  and  permits  high  sea  is  now  being  introduced. 

00,000  kc  lies  before  us  in  the  which  have  completed  studies  in  ultra-  fidelity  or  the  broadcasting  of  the  The  informal  conferences  are  bring- 

'  future.”  high  frequency  (a  phrase  which  has  entire  audible  sound  rage.  ing  out  the  demands  of  different 

I  his  keynote  address,  opening  the  supplanted  the  older  but  synonymous  Sports  events,  in  addition  to  base-  groups  for  their  share  of  space  in  the 

wrence,  FCC  chairman  Aiming  S.  designation  of  “short  wave”).  ball  broadcasts,  educational  programs  spectrum  of  the  future.  And  these 

u  stated;  “We  are  tremendously  Hearst  interests  have  for  several  and  programs  originating  in  the  stu-  demands,  at  variance  with  many  of 
rested  in  intelligent  estimates  of  years  been  delving  into  high  fre-  dios  of  WWJ,  the  Detroit  News,  to-  the  groups,  have  brought  conflict  to 
^ture  trends  of  radio.”  quency,  including  radio  operation  of  gether  with  programs  originating  in  the  surface,  between  RCA  and  inde- 

nen,  discussing  the  facsimile  teletypewriters.  W.  G.  H.  Finch,  for-  the  Detroit  News  airplane,  the  Early  pendent  manufacturers,  between  the 
r^j^ting  phase,  he  said:  “Some  merly  a  Hearst  engineer  who  went  Bird,  are  heard  over  the  new  station,  government  and  police  and  private 
ultimately,  through  progres-  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com-  Broause  most  receiving  sets  now  in  enterprise,  and  in  many  other  sec- 

I  development  of  facsimile  trans-  mission  to  handle  the  engineering  de-  use  will  not  pick  up  the  programs  tors. 

ten  and  receivers,  it  will  be  en-  tails  of  the  FCC  investigation  of  the  from  the  experimental  station,  the  Under  all  there  has  been  a  subtle 
•y  practicable  from  a  technical  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  News  printed  schematic  drawings  for  resentment  expressed  at  the  large  part 
to  print  a  newspaper  in  has  returned  to  Hearst  for  further  those  who  desire  to  build  their  own  newspapers  occupy  in  the  modem 
I  home.  I  do  not  think  it  entirely  experimental  work,  indicating  their  sets,  and  has  published  a  list  of  manu-  communications  setup,  and  an  ap- 
hasible  to  anticipate  such  an  ap-  continuing  interest  in  this  phase  of  facturers  producing  sets  that  can  be  parent  indifference  to  its  needs  and 
lation  of  radio  to  the  service  of  radio.  purchased.  demands  for  a  share  in  the  future  de- 

I  pubhc  in  the  future,  because  WTMJ  engineers  at  the  Milwaukee  Development  of  the  ultra-high  fre-  velopment 

service  is  dependent  primarily  Journal  have  been  working  several  quency  station  was  coincident  with  Outside  interests,  such  as  lal»r 
®J|Peedy  communications  for  the  years  on  a  facsimile  transmission  set,  the  expansion  of  the  regular  facilities  groups,  were  articulate  in  their  praise 
and  dissemination  of  news  but  have  as  yet  released  nothing  on  of  WWJ.  of  the  radio  broadcasting  industry, 

^  public.  their  final  model.  (Continued  on  next  page)  and  in  their  resentment  towards  the 


(Continued  on  next  pope) 
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NEfFSPAPER  CONCERN  IN  RADIO'S  FUTURE  EVIDENT  AT  FCC  HEARING 


pnm.  William  Green,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
declared  that  radio  was  now  more  im¬ 
portant  to  public  welfare  than  the 
newspapers. 

‘“nic  press  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
parable  to  radio  of  today,”  he  said. 
‘”nie  message  of  the  spoken  word  has 
one  special  quality,  it  illuminates  for 
the  listener,  and  can  be  followed  with 
interest  and  necessity.” 

Edward  Nockles  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  manager  of  tlw 
Federation’s  station,  WCFL,  echoed 
this  line  of  thought.  “We  are  against 
the  exploitation  of  radio— against  it 
being  sucked  into  the  maw  of  chain 
newspapers,  which  are  headed  by  a 
dictator,”  he  emphasized. 

Several  spokesmen  appeared  to 
present  the  case  of  the  press-radio 
groups,  among  them  Emil  J.  Goff  of 
Hearst  Radio,  and  Joseph  Pierson, 
president  of  Press- Wireless,  Inc. 

Pierson  prefaced  his  remarks  to 
point  out  that  “the  press  was  the  first 
interest  in  the  United  States  to  set  up 
and  employ  radio  communicaions,  and 
that  the  first  radio  message  across  the 
ocean  was  the  property  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

He  then  went  on  to  remind  his  lis- 
toiers  that,  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  press  traffic  handled  by  the  radio, 
the  newspaper  rights  to  new  frequen¬ 
cies  could  not  be  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged,  in  comparison  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  ctmunercial  trafiic. 


Dwelling  first  on  broadcasting  of 
news,  he  stated;  “We  believe  that  a 
news  message  should  enjoy  priority 
over  the  bulk  of  private  messages  be¬ 
cause  the  information  contained  there¬ 
in  is  addressed  to  a  large  number.” 

Speaking  of  immediate  and  distant 
futures,  Pierson  continued:  “We  have 
already  extended  the  application  of 
radio  telegraph  into  the  field  of  simul¬ 
taneous  high-speed  news  delivery  to 
hundreds  of  receivers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  we  stand  ready 
to  perform  the  same  service  even 
more  widely  and  economically  by 
radio  telephone.  We  believe  that 
within  the  next  six  months  our  own 
and.  associated  engineers  will  have 
met  the  strict  requirements  of  the 
news  profession  with  a  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission,  the  operations  of  which  have 
been  under  observation  and  refine¬ 
ment  for  almost  a  year. 

“Shortly  thereafter  will  follow  a 
radio  telephoto  system  which  we  hope 
will  surpass  in  speed  and  definition 
existing  cable  and  radio  telephoto  sys¬ 
tems,  which,  1  regret  to  say,  are  not 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  news  world. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  we  expect 
to  implement  the  newq^pers  and 
odier  news  distributing  agencies  of 
America  with  special  television  ser¬ 
vice  for  public  information  and  edu¬ 
cational  nature.” 

Continuing  on  facsimile,  Pierson 
stated  to  the  conference:  “Without 
facsiinile  system  we  propose  to  widen 
the  field  of  news  distribution  through 
economy,  to  speed  up  nev^  delivery 
beyond  the  standards  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wire  printer  systems,  and  to  make 
delivery  more  accurate.” 

On  the  matter  of  allocation  of  the 
new  ranges  of  the  broadcasting  spec¬ 
trum,  he  asked  the  FCC  to  take  into 
consideration  the  relative  importance 
of  the  needs  of  all,  including  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  government,  “so  that  the 
people  will  get  something  out  of  it 
before  it  is  frittered  away  on  chain 
regimentation,  or  on  trees,  or  on  the 
love-life  of  a  bull  frog.” 

“There  is  no  bankruptcy  like  that 
which  arises  from  an  abuse  of  public 
confidence.  Just  a  little  competition 
and  the  stables  will  be  kept  clean  au¬ 
tomatically,”  he  added. 


Emil  Goil  of  the  Hearst  Radio  asked 
the  Commission  not  to  shut  down  on 
the  news  service  frequencies  or  ignore 
the  future  needs  of  the  press  in  the 
radio  field. 

He  emphasized  the  coming  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  radio  news  printer,  and 
its  need  for  frequencies  adequately 
and  cheaply  to  serve  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  of  the  coimtry. 

in  a  technical  discussion  of  fac¬ 
simile  transmission,  Lawrence  C. 
Horle  of  the  Radio  Manufacturers' 
Association,  explained  that  facsimile 
transmission  can  readily  be  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  limitations  of  aural 
broadcasting,  “but  there  is  still  lack- 
ink  any  simple  solution  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  involved  in  its  in¬ 
troduction  to  public  service.” 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  R.MA. 
offered  the  tentative  suggestion  that 
provision  for  facsimile  transmission 
could  be  made  by  the  FCC  by  making 
eligible  for  this  type  of  broadcasting, 
assignments  for  midnight-to-moming 
service  on  the  regtUar  radio  broad¬ 
casting  frequencies  where  desired  for 
experimentation,  and  that  24-hour 
service  should  be  contemplated  for  the 
future. 

The  apprehension  of  the  regular 
telephone  and  wire  service  companies 
expressed  itself  at  times  during  the 
hearing  over  the  new  unknown  forms 
of  radio  competition  in  these  new  de¬ 
velopments,  with  the  suggestions  that 
a  conservative  course  in  alibcation  and 
experimentation  be  taken  bydhe  Com¬ 
mission.  This  was  advanaed-'by  Dr. 
Frank  B.  Jewett,  president  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories. 

Samuel  E.  Darby,  Jr.,  representing 
a  group  of  independent  radio  manu¬ 
facturers,  warned  the  FCC  of  the 
possibility  of  inherent  monopolies  that 
may  be  lodged  with  the  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America  with  the  advent  of 
television,  that  “will  require  millions: 
in  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  American 
public.” 

Darby  attacked  the  RCA  for  its  con¬ 
trol  of  basic  radio  patents,  and  “patent 
pooling  and  monopolistic  practices,” 
that  allegedly  levied  tribute  on  the 
American  public,  totaling  $50,000,000' 
to  date.  He  requested  the  rcC  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  RCA  and  its  ccmtrol 
over  the  radio  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try. 

A  noted  radio  technician.  Major  Ed¬ 
ward  Armstrong  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  proi^esied  for  radio  broad¬ 
casting  that  the  virtually  unexplored 
reaches  of  the  broadcasting  spectrum 
would  be  the  major  field  of  conununi- 
cation  in  the  future. 


for  the  use  of  the  auto  and  radio  to 
become  widespread. 

Walter  S.  Lemon  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  company 
spoke  of  the  apparatus  his  concern 
has  designed  for  the  use  of  radio  fac¬ 
simile  transmission.  However,  he  con¬ 
fined  his  remarks  more  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  this  instrument  by  modern 
business  houses  than  its  use  by  news¬ 
papers. 

Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  through  its  en¬ 
gineering  counsel  offered  three  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  FCC  in  the  matter  of 
reallocation  of  broadcasting  spectium 
in  view  of  new  ranges  of  short  wave 
frequencies  to  be  opened  iq>.  Fac¬ 
simile  radio  transmission  becomes  ac¬ 
cepted,  commercial  stations  should  be 
given  permission  to  transmit  facsimile 
material  in  early  morning  hours  un¬ 
der  present  licenses;  the  present  reg¬ 
ular  broadcasting  band  should  be 
extended  to  acconunodate  more  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasting  stations,  and 
immediate  demands  of  200  persons 
seeking  radio  commercial  licenses 
should  be  accommodated  in  new  fre¬ 
quencies  above  regular  commercial 
range. 

Hearst  engineer  J.  C.  McNary  told 
the  conference  that  two  way  trans¬ 
mission  experiments  by  Hearst  Radio 
on  press  pickup  service  between  rov¬ 
ing  reporters  and  city  desk,  or  be¬ 
tween  city  room  and  radio  station, 
have  proved  practical.  He  urged  that 
space  in  ultra-hi^  frequencies  be  set 
aside  for  this  type  of  service. 

McNary  was  challenged  by  FCC 
engineer  T.  M.  Craven,  that  his  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  “administrative 
rather'  than  based  on'  engineering 
standpoint.”  McNary  declared  his 
theories  have  engineering  fotmdation. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Jolliffe  of  RCA  told  the 
FCC  that  “facsimile  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  find  its  plam  in 
mass  commimications  system.  Plans 
for  its  use  and  equipment  have  been 
developed.  Twenty-four-hoxu"  service 
is  soon  to  come.” 


“The  short  wave  frequency  field  in 
the  high  kilocycle  ranges  will  be  more 
important  than  the  regular  long  wave 
frequencies  now  being  used  for  regu¬ 
lar  broadcasting,”  he  stated. 

While  hi^ly  technical,  Armstrong 
made  an  important  talk  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  frequency  modulation.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  he  contend^,  the  adoption  of  this 
method  of  broadcasting  means  much 
clearer  reception  and  hotter  transmis¬ 
sion  than  is  now  being  enjoyed. 
However,  because  this  type  of  trans¬ 
mission  takes  more  space  on  the 
broadcasting  band,  its  economic  worth 
was  questioned  by  FCC  engineers. 

James  M.  Skinner  of  the  Radio 
Manufacturers  Association  predicted 
that  television  for  home  use  would  be 
ready  for  the  public  in  a  few  years, 
but  that  the  cost  of  a  television  set 
for  domestic  use  would  be  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  the  price  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  automobiles. 

“Radio  television  must  be  bom  full 
grown,”  he  told  the  conference,  “be¬ 
fore  it  is  presented  to  the  public.” 
He  added  that  it  would  take  equally 
as  long  to  educate  the  public’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  new  ai-t  as  it  took 


MANY  PAPERS  ALREADY  M 
HIGH  FREQUENCIES 
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GETS  $20  LIBEL  AWARD 
Mark  Cross,  Crossville,  Tenn.,  at¬ 
torney,  was  awarded  damages  of  $20 
against  the  Chattanooga  Times  in  the 
Crossville  Circuit  Court,  June  15,  in 
his  $10,000  libel  suit  against  the  daily. 
Tucker  sued  on  an  article  whi«^ 
dealt  with  an  incident  in  the  court¬ 
room  at  Crossville  last  (Dctober,  in 
which  Acting  Judge  Harry  Camp 
fined  the  attorney  $10  for  alleged 
contempt  of  court,  based  or  the 
judge’s  charge  that  Tucker  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  courtroom  imder  the 
influence  of  intoxicants.  Award  of 
damages  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
headline  which  the  plaintiff  claimed 
was  misleading  and  defamatory. 


William  J.  Scripps,  manager  w«l| 
participated  in  the  broadcast  syJ  ‘ 
inaugurated  ihe  new  iiltra-riuM  ^  ® 

station  W8XWJ. 

“We  welcome  W8XWJ  as 
unit  of  the  broadcasting  f; 
owned  and  operated  by  tha  _ 

News,”  Mr.  Scripps  told  the 

audience.  “The  other  units  _ 

WWJ  .  .  .  the  first  radio  statical 
the  United  States  to  broadcast ; 
larly  scheduled  programs 
sending  equipment  installed  in 
Detroit  News  airplane,  christensd  i 
Early  Bird. 

“The  small  station  that 


MEXICANS  TO  CONTROL  NEWS 

The  Naciontd,  organ  of  the  National 
Revolutionary  party  of  Mexico,  in  an 
editorial  June  13  suggested  that  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  Mexico  City 
accept  it  as  the  source  of  news  from 
Mexico.  The  editorial  was  accepted 
by  many  to  indicate  the  views  of  the 
Cardenas  government  “Its  position  is 
beyond  suspicion,  it  ties  with  the 
government  invest  it  with  that  au¬ 
thority  desirable  to  verify  notices  of 
political  or  administrative  character,” 
the  editorial  said,  “and  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  National  Revolutionary 
party,  which  represents  the  great  pop¬ 
ular  majority,  it  is  the  reliable  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  nation’s  sentiments.” 


broadcast  programs  in  1920,  has  groM 
Once,  listeners  only  a  mile  or  tTf*’"*"  ^ 
away  worked  feverishly  to  heir 
early  attempts  at  radio  entertainn 
Now  the  entire  world  is  our  audienrf^ 

We  welcome  our  new  Iktenen 
heartily.”  lS“‘ti 

Many  of  the  regtilarly  sdiedu*^^  , 
programs  over  station  WWJ  are  ^ 
being  transmitted  over  W8XWJ, 
has  a  frequency  of  31.6  megacydct 
9.48  meters. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatdi, 
did  notable  pioneering  work  in 
ard  frequency  radio  broa( 
through  its  station  KSD,  has  been 
gaged  for  some  time  in  doing 
pioneering  on  the  ultra-high  fi 
quencies.  ^ 

In  addition  to  KSD,  the  Poit-DI 
patch  is  operating  an  ultra-short  «a  ^  u. 
station,  W9XPD,  on  31.6  megacydi  «. 
The  latter  is  licensed  to  use  up  ^ 

100  watts  power  for  the  present 

George  M.  Burbach,  advertai  ^  ^ 
manager  of  the  Post-Dispatdr  in  di  gomer-^ 
cussing  its  pioneering  in  the  hi^  *ment 
frequency  radio  field,  as  requeitedl  ..  p* 
Editor  &  Publisher,  said: 

tor  Ed 

“Further  development  of  the  pr«e  ^ 
system  of  broadcasting  of  radio  fac  ipjjffn 
mile,  television  and  other  servioet  tli 
engineers  expect  to  become  impcHiai  |  oo(j 
appears  to  depend  on  exploration  gg 
the  hi^er  frequencies,  those  beyo  ^  ^  ] 
30,000  kilocycles.  ant 

“There  is  too  little  room  now  (  waiting 
the  regular  broadcast  band,  and  no  ib  . 
at  all  for  other  services.  But  tiM  ^ 
is  an  enormous  number  of  cham  ^ 

available  in  the  hi^  frequenciei, 
well  as  room  for  the  very  wide  ' — 
that  will  be  required  for  broadcw— ^  j 

pictures  of  sufficient  definition  to 
of  value. 

“Because  of  their  countrsrwide  * 
worldwide  news  and  phoi 
gathering  agencies  and  other  h 
and  because  of  their  status  as  q 
public  institutions  that  are  9“^ 
responsive  to  trends  of  public  tiB~  * 
and  interest,  newspapers  appear  tor||^  ^ 
peculiarly  well  qualified  for  pioM^*®*^ 
ing  in  aspects  of  radio  that  na' 
can  supplement  the  printed 
Virtually  every  aspect  of  hi^ 
quency  broadcasting  and  its  possib 
ties  fits  in  with  the  purposes  actual 
the  publishing  of  newspapers.  . 

“In  August  of  last  year,  the  St.  Lo 
Post-Disi»tch  obtained  from  the  ^  ^ 
an  experimental  broadcasting  lice 
to  operate  a  100-watt  station  on  ^  ^ 
ous  frequencies  from  31,600  kil 
(9.5  meters),  to  400,()00  kilocyi 
(three  quarters  of  a  meter) .  A  t— 
fidelity  lOO-watt  transmitter,  cove*®™®>  ^ 
a  tone  range  from  30  to  12,(100  cycp* 


was  purchased,  and  went  on  the  ^ 


ISSUED  PWA  SECTION 

Dealing  exclusively  with  the  work 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
in  Idaho,  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital 
News  on  May  30  published  an  8-page 
PWA  section. 


Oct.  30. 

“Since  that  time,  W9XPD,  as  • 

new  station  was  called,  has  bro«*^ne 
cast  simultaneously  day  and 

KSD,  the  regular  broadcaitP* 

f  run  f 

(Continued  on  page  20)  |ks  of  tl 


in 
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UGE  AD  SMASH  NETS  $2.000.000  SALES 

16  Full  Pages  in  Chicago  and  Outlying  Cities  Purchased  by  Goldblatt  Stores  to  Promote  Six- 
Day  Sale,  Called  City’s  Biggest  Retail  Advertising  Campaign 


Look  at  this,  A1.  Here’s  the  big¬ 
gest  advertising  schedule  ever 
in  a  Chicago  newspaper  in  any 

_  one  week,”  said 

!  the  Chicago 


222 


Daily  News’  ad- 
i  vertising  director, 

^  George  Hartford, 

as  he  triumph- 
antly  gazed  at  an 
order  for  20  full 
'  newspaper  pages 

from  Goldblatt 
Brothers  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

"Look  at  this. 
Twelve  solid 
Got.D.i.ATT  pages  of  retail 

j  bargains  at 

batt’s,”  said  himdreds  of  thou- 
of  Chicagoans.  Rguratively,  as 
scanned  the  Chicago  Sunday 

special  “Nathan  Goldblatt 
section  of  12  full  pages,  starting 
color,  on  June  7. 

licago  housewives  stood  in  tightly 
:ed  crowds  before  Goldblatt’s  nine 
wwded  department  stores  in  the  hope 
I  getting  some  “chiffon,  ringless” 
ings  at  59c,  some  rag  rugs  at  9c, 
other  low  priced  items. 

]giiuads  of  policemen,  called  in  to 
ite  the  crowds  at  entrances  and 

Ewere  positive  it  was  “the  biggest 
Chicago  ever  saw,”  in  store 
The  112  executives,  merchan- 
managers,  and  store  superintend- 

f,  who  had  worked  for  three 
ths  gathering  merchandise  bar- 
<  and  planning  for  the  big  event, 

!  too  busy  and  pre-occupied  to 
‘  any  conunent,  but  point  to  the 
er-crowded  aisles  in  every  de- 

].-..»nt. 

tice-President  and  Advertising  Di- 
Eor  Edward  Simon  said  simply: 
b,  it’s  the  biggest  retail  advertising 
paign  ever  put  on  in  the  news- 
^rs  anywhere,  in  one  week.  We 
$1,000,000  in  one  day  last  year  by 
g  newspaper  advertising.  Hiis 
—  we  have  passed  the  $2,000,000- 
Irk.  and  have  done  it  easily,  by 
fading  the  sale  over  6  days.” 

ate”  Goldblatt,  who  likes  to  do 
:sigs  in  a  Napoleonic  way,  said: 

>11  we  did  it.  We  reached  our  goal 
jp,000,000  gross  sales.  Everybody  is 
led,  I  guess”;  and  he  headed 
m  to  his  favorite  fishing  hole  in 
'  wonsin  to  think  up  new  stunts  for 
&July  Bargain  Sale. 

J^d  the  auditors,  four  days  later, 
still  working  to  total  up  cash  re- 
i  for  “TTie  Star  Sale  of  the  Year,” 
had  not  yet  totaled  their  charge 
Jnt  sales,  or  C.OJ).  deliveries, 
qwrt  merchandisers  “guessed” 
that  Nate  Goldblatt  had  done 
ness  somewhere  between  $2,- 

fand  $2,500,000  in  that  one  busy 
when  more  than  200  full  news- 
pages  of  copy  had  “told  the 
id  ’  in  Chicago  of  his  bargains. 
P^ertUing  Director  Edward  Simon 
fitted  he  had  spent  over  $100,- 
(or  the  effort,  wiA  the  bulk  of  that 
K  to  the  big  Chicago  dailies,  and 
rest  amongst  the  foreign  and  sub- 
in  papers  which  are  scattered  so 
^ly  over  the  Chicagoland  area, 
tylor  was  used  liberally  on  the 
sViide,  starting  with  the  Tribune’s 
section,  the  first  page  running 
white  and  blue,  with  handsome 
►Usies  of  some  55  articles  of  mer- 
I  Iklise,  and  Nate  Goldblatt’s  smil- 
iserene  countenance,  looking  beni- 
out  upon  the  multitude. 
Goldblatt’s  own  engraving  plant 
^nm  full  time  mak^g  cuts  and 
of  their  intricate  copy  for  their 


By  R.  M.  McFarland 

own  favorite  free  papers  called  Chi-  over  again,  in  a  bigger  and  better 
CO  go  Shopping  News.  This  news-  way.” 

paper-sized  circular,  with  42  pages.  The  reasons  for  the  huge  “splurge” 
including  8  pages  of  rotogravure,  was  of  advertising  was  explained  by  one 
distributed  to  “every  family  in  Chi-  publisher’s  associate  as  follows: 
cago,  Gary,  Hammond  and  Joliet” — a  “Goldblatt’s  in  recent  years  have  dis- 


total  of  1,000,000  copies. 


covered  the  immense  pulling  power 


For  this  newspaper- ish  looking  me-  of  the  daily  newspaper.  Their  news- 


wfuie  s 
►twies  of 
Iklise,  and 
-iserpn*  rv\ 


Crowds  like  these  jammed  the  nine  Goldblatt  stores  last  week  as  a  result  of  one 
of  the  greatest  concentrated  newspaper  advertising  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  retailing. 


dium  which  served  Goldblatt's  well 
until  they  could  afford  real  newspaper 
advertising,  a  very  fine  engraving 
plant  was  equipped.  It  still  inven¬ 
tories  4  Linotype  machines,  1  Elrod 
strip  caster,  1  Ludlow  type  caster,  and 
the  finest  photo-engraving  plant 
money  could  buy.  With  their  head¬ 
quarters  and  warehouses  located  so 
far  south  of  Chicago’s  big  printing 
plants  and  pressrooms,  this  convenient 
cut  and  plate-making  plant,  by  work¬ 
ing  nights,  has  saved  much  valuable 
time  and  expense  when  copy  changes 
have  required  sudden  alterations  in 
plates. 

Goldblatt’s  1935  campaign  for  this 
“Nathan  Goldblatt  Sale”  started  mod¬ 
estly  with  only  five  full-size  and  two 
tabloid  pages  in  the  evening  news¬ 
papers  and  a  half  page  in  one  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Their  gross  sales  were 
over  the  $l,000,000-mark  on  the  one 
day  of  the  sale,  Saturday.  This  year 
they  plimged  with  55  full  pages  of 
metropolitan  newspaper  advertising 
in  one  week,  and  61  full  pages  addi¬ 
tional  scattered  through  the  afternoon 
dailies  of  Joliet,  Gary  and  Hammond, 
where  they  have  large  department 
stores,  and  in  the  foreign  language 
and  suburban  papers  of  Chicago.  Hie 
other  84  full  pages  of  copy  was  con¬ 
tained  in  two  editions  of  their  own 
“Shopping  News”  with  throw-away 
distribution  of  1,000,000  copies. 

The  results  of  the  huge  sale  were 
“very  satisfying,”  according  to  Vice- 
President  Simon.  “It  was  the  big¬ 
gest  sale  in  our  history,”  he  said. 
“Every  department  in  every  store  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  quota  of  sales.  Every  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  was  happy  over  the 
successful  results.  Spreading  the 
sales  over  the  week  enabled  us  to 
serve  the  public  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Perhaps  next  year  we  will  do  it 


paper  appropriations  get  bigger  every 
year.  Their  sales  get  bigger  every 
year.  They  add  more  stores.  They 
sell  more  and  advertise  more  and  sell 
still  more. 

“By  putting  on  heavy  advertising 
pressure  and  filling  their  stores,  they 
put  up  sales  as  high  as  possible  and 
thus  reduce  overhead  costs  as  low  as 
possible.  Nate  Goldblatt  has  foimd 
that  after  his  sales  pass  a  certain 
level,  he  can  spend  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  for  advertising  and  still 
make  more  money.  That’s  why  he  can 
afford  a  big  advertising  campaign  like 
this.  It  makes  bigger  profits.  It 
makes  a  bigger  reputation  through 
the  city  for  the  company. 

“It’s  built  thousands  of  new  friends 
and  customers  at  a  time  when  they 
will  be  spending  the  soldiers’  bonus. 
And  this  big  smash  caught  the  eye 
of  almost  everybody  in  Chicago.” 

The  newspapers’  pulling  power  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  crowds 
which  filled  all  nine  stores  all  week 
long,  where  as  a  rule  only  Monday 
and  Saturday  are  full  days. 

The  advertising  was  laid  out  much 
as  an  army’s  forces  are  disposed  to 
dominate  an  enemy.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  named  “Courtesy  Days” 
and  Wednesday  was  “Customers’  Day,” 
with  the  idea  their  advertising  and 
bargains  would  concentrate  public  at¬ 
tention  on  the  main  event  which 
started  Thursday,  the  first  day  offi¬ 
cially  of  the  3-day  “Nathan  Goldblatt 
Sale.” 

Hie  Tribime’s  12-page  section,  on 
Sunday  preceding  the  sale,  led  off  the 
campaign  accompanied  by  one  page 
in  the  Sunday  Herald  Examiner. 
Monday  the  afternoon  papers  took  up 
the  advance  firing  with  eight  pages 
in  the  American  and  two  pages  in  the 
News.  Tuesday,  heavy  firing  broke 


loose  with  eight  pages  in  the  Daily 
News,  followed  by  Wednesday’s  blast 
of  four  pages  in  the  News  and  four 
pages  in  the  American,  accompanied 
by  1,000,000  copies  of  the  Goldblatt 
Chicago  Shopping  News,  “to  every 
family.”  Thursday  the  evening  pa¬ 
pers  continued  their  barrage,  with 
eight  pages  in  the  tabloid  Times,  and 
two  pages  in  the  News,  and  Friday 
the  final  blast  of  four  pages  in  News, 
two  pages  in  the  American,  and  an¬ 
other  edition  of  1,000,000  Goldblatt’s 
“News”  drove  the  public  from  their 
dugouts  into  Goldblatt  departments, 
until  customers  could  scarcely  move 
from  coimter  to  counter. 

There  were  no  billboards,  no  cata¬ 
logs,  little  direct-by-raail  advertising. 
’The  only  radio  annoimcements  were 
on  a  daily  evening  program  over  the 
Tribune’s  WGN  station,  from  7  to  8 
ajn.  Newspapers  carried  the  brunt 
of  the  battle. 

Judging  by  the  frantic  efforts  of 
Goldblatt’s  buyers  to  re-stock  the 
“cleaned  out”  counters,  this  “biggest 
newspaper  campaign  ever  stag^  in 
Chicago”  was  a  real  success. 

Goldblatt  Brothers  —  and  there 
ai  e  five  of  them  —  claim  to  be 
“America’s  Fastest  Growing  Depart¬ 
ment  Store”;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Maurice  and  Nathan  started  on 
a  $1,200  shoestring,  21  years  ago,  in 
a  small  rented  store,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  their  period  of  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  began  in  1926 
when  they  started  advertising  in  the 
big  Chicago  daily  papers. 

Two  years  later,  in  1928,  they 
bought  their  second  store  building. 
And  their  other  store  properties  were 
taken  over  in  rapid  succession,  in 
1929,  1930,  1931,  1932,  1933,  1935  and 
1936. 

In  1926  when  they  bought  only  a 
few  himdred  lines  in  the  News  and 
Herald-Examiner,  they  did  a  $3,000,- 
000  business.  As  they  played  larger 
and  larger  newspaper  copy,  their 
gross  sales  mounted  to  over  $15,000,- 
000  by  1930.  By  1935  they  were  doing 
$33,000,000  sales,  and  the  1936  plans 
call  for  a  $40,000,000  gross  business. 
Their  sales  back  in  1923,  before  their 
advertising  program  developed,  were 
under  $1,000,000. 

Unable  to  give  out  day-by-day  sale 
figures,  or  even  to  total  gross  sales 
accurately,  fotu-  days  after  the  sales’ 
conclusion,  the  Goldblatt  executives 
could  only  testify  to  their  satisfactiem 
saying:  “We  are  going  to  rim  many 
mco'e  big  sales,  just  so  long  as  news¬ 
paper  advertising  pulls  in  the  buying 
public.” 

REQUESTS  LICENSE  TRANSFER 

An  application  has  l>een  filed  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  Washington,  for  permission  to 
transfer  the  broadcasting  license  of 
WEBR,  Buffalo,  from  the  Howell 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  to  WEBR, 
Inc.,  a  new  corporation.  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  signed  by  Edward  H.  But¬ 
ler  as  president  of  WEBR.  Mr.  Butler 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  which  controls  WBEN. 
WEBR  operates  on  1310  kilocycles, 
with  100  watts  power  nighttime  and 
250  watts  daytime. 

McGIFFIN  BUYS  DUNCAN  EAGLE 

W.  J.  McGiffin,  operator  of  the 
McGiffin  Newspapers  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  Oklahoma,  has  purchased 
the  Duncan  (Okla.)  Eagle  from  Mrs. 
Alan  D.  Masters,  whose  husband  died 
shortly  after  he  established  the  semi¬ 
weekly  paper  through  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Eagle  and  American. 
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WATSON  CASE  BEFORE 
CIRCUIT  COURT 

Bmineat  of  AP  Comes  Under  Menu* 
fecturinf  Not  Commerce,  Attorney 

Deris  Aryues — Judye  Reserves 
Decision 

i  - 

‘Die  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York  heard  argu¬ 
ments  June  16  and  reserved  decision 
on  the  application  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  an  order 
enforcing  its  ruling  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

The  NLRB  in  Washington  May  22 
ordered  that  the  AP  cease  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  right  of  its  employes  to 
organize  and  reinstate  Morris  Watson, 
former  AP  editorial  employe,  who 
alleges  that  he  was  discharged  be¬ 
cause  of  his  activities  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  of  which  he  is 
vice-president,  lliis  was  in  support 
of  the  original  findings  of  Dean 
Charles  E.  Clark  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  who  sat  as  trial  examiner 
in  the  regional  labor  board  hearing  in 
New  York  April  7,  8. 

John  W.  Davis,  counsel  for  the 
Associated  Press,  not  only  challenged 
the  right  of  Congress  to  tell  an  em¬ 
ployer  whom  he  can  hire  or  dis¬ 
charge,  but  also  contended  that  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  New 
Orleans,  which  held  June  15  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  did  not 
apply  to  manufacturers,  was  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Watson  case.  He  held 
that  the  business  of  the  AP  came 
under  the  head  of  manufacturing 
rather  than  interstate  commerce  as 
contended  by  Charles  Fahy,  counsel 
for  the  Labor  Board. 

“News,”  he  said,  “comes  in  as  raw 
material  and  is  put  in  final  shape  by 
editorial  employes,  and  then  only 
does  its  interstate  transmission  begin. 

“Not  until  this  process  is  com¬ 
pleted  does  it  become  an  article  in 
interestate  commerce.  The  rapidity 
wi&  which  news  is  transmitted  does 
not  make  it  any  the  less  manufac¬ 
turing. 

‘“Hiis  case  falls  in  the  classification 
of  manufacture  and  not  in  interstate 
commerce.  News  is  manufactured 
over  editorial  cables,  while  Bessemer 
steel  may  be  manufactured  by  the 
open-hearth  process.” 

Numerous  cases  involving  manu- 
harturing  concerns  were  mentioned  in 
the  AP  brief  to  support  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  it  is  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  not  interstate  commerce 
and  thus  not  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Labor  Act  which  it  also  de¬ 
clares  is  unconstitutional.  The  brief 
states  that  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  violates  the  tenth  and  fifth 
amendments,  “does  not  seek  legiti¬ 
mate  ends  and  its  terms  are  arbitrary, 
unreasonable  and  capricious.” 

Mr.  Fahy,  during  the  presentation 
of  NLRB  argximent,  pictured  Watson 
as  “one  of  the  most  skillful  editorial 
employes”  who  had  been  discharged 
by  the  AP  after  seven  years  faithful 
service  because  of  his  labor  activities. 
“Watson,”  he  said,  “has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  right  of  employes  to 
organize  freely.  The  Associated  Press, 
by  discharging  him,  struck  not  at 
Morris  Watson,  but  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  and  struck  also  at 
the  right  of  the  editorial  employes 
of  the  AP  to  self-organization.” 

Morris  Ernst,  counsel  for  the  Guild, 
made  no  argiunent  but  submitted  a 
brief  as  a  friend  of  the  court  which 
stated,  in  part:  ‘"nie  paramount  issue 
in  this  case  is  the  power  of  Congress 
to  iM?ev«it  industrial  warfare  ob¬ 
structing  interstate  conunerce  by  pro¬ 
viding  ^e  machinery  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  for  the  friendly 
treatment  of  labor  disputes.” 

He  stated  that  the  Associated  Press 
is  a  “business  association  through 


which  member  newspapers  make 
greater  profits  through  decreased 
costs.  Assessments  vary  in  the  same 
manner  as  dividends.” 

Mr.  Davis,  in  his  brief,  denied  that 
Mr.  Watson  had  been  discharged  be¬ 
cause  of  his  guild  activities.  He 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Watson  held  his 
position  imtil  October,  1935,  althou^ 
he  had  been  very  active  in  the  guild 
from  its  inception  November,  1933. 
He  was  discharged,  the  Associated 
Press  contends,  because  his  work  had 
not  been  up  to  his  own  standard. 


WARNER  BROS.  WILL 
SPEND  40%  MORE 


S.  Charles  Einfeld  Say*  That  If  High* 
Class  Picture*  Are  Cultivated, 
Industry  Can  Double  $50,* 
000,000  Annual  Ad  Budget 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jime  15 — ^“About  90  per 
cent  of  our  advertising  budget  next 
year  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
newspaper  space,  and  we  are  increas¬ 
ing  our  present  appropriations  by  40 
percent  in  order  to  do  it,”  said  S. 
Charles  Einfeld,  advertising  director 
for  Warner  Brothers,  motion  picture 
producers,  at  their  convention  here. 

In  Uie  list  of  60  new  motion  pic¬ 
tures  scheduled  for  the  next  12 
months,  seven  are  taken  from  “news¬ 
paper  headlines,”  eight  from  success¬ 
ful  stage  plays,  18  from  books  and 
stories,  six  will  be  biographical  in 
nature,  and  21  others  will  be  of  special 
nature  such  as  “westerns,”  etc. 

“These  illustrate  the  closely  woven 
brotherhood  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
motion  picture,”  observed  Mr.  Einfeld, 
“with  the  daily  paper  developing  the 
news  facts,  the  motion  picture  drama¬ 
tizing  and  personalizing  them  in  tium, 
and  both  together  elaborating  the 
theme  in  narrative  and  dramatic 
forms,  when  popular  interest  is  fully 
aroused,”  he  explained. 

“If  high-class  movies  are  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  and  public  attendance  rises 
to  a  proper  level,  as  prosperity  per¬ 
mits,  then  the  motion  picture  industry 
can  and  will  spend  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  sum  which  ought  to  double 
our  present  outlays  and  perhaps  even 
treble  the  $50,000,000  now  spent  an¬ 
nually,”  Mr.  Elinfeld  said. 


EDITOR  St  PUBUSHER 

CONVENTION  CALENDAR 

June  21-28 — National  Editorial 
Assn.,  Poland  Springs  House, 
Poland  Springs,  Me. 

June  ^-27 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  Hotel  Whitcomb,  St. 
Joseph,  Mich. 

Jime  28- July  2 — Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  Statler 
Hotel,  Boston.  Also  following 
departmental  sessions:  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.; 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.;  Public  Utilities 
Advertising  Assn.;  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Assn.;  Premium  Ad¬ 
vertising  Assn,  of  America,  Inc.; 
Magazine  Group;  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division;  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference;  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Assn.;  Inter¬ 
national  Assn,  of  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives. 

July  6-7 — N.  Y.  Associated 
Dailies,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

July  6-8 — Pacific  Coast  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs,  Seattle. 
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National  Dittribotioa 


M.  Purvis f  Former  G-Man, 
Joining  JSeylan’s  Staff 

Melvin  Purvis,  whose  career  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  included 
the  capture  of  John  Dillinger,  will  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
John  Francis  Neylan,  chief  counsel 
for  William  Randolph  Hearst,  it  has 
been  learned.  Mr.  Purvis  is  scheduled 
to  enter  the  firm,  with  offices  in  ,San 
Francisco,  following  his  expected  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  California  Bar  in  exam¬ 
inations  held  this  September. 

The  former  chief  of  the  Chicago 
office.  Department  of  Justice,  has  been 
living  quietly  in  San  Francisco  for 
several  months,  studying  for  the  ex¬ 
aminations.  He  was  graduated  in  law 
previous  to  going  to  California. 


PONDERING  INCREASED  POWER 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  16. — The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  set  September  24  as  the  hearing 
date  to  consider  the  applications  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal’s  sta¬ 
tion  WHAS,  and  other  clear  channel 
stations,  for  large  increases  in  their 
transmission  power.  The  FCC  has 
decided  to  make  a  blanket  decision  in 
this  matter. 
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mittee. 


The  largest  group  of  advertaai  4  «ery  C 
the  souvenir  book  was  the  HirtiHg 
whose  advertising  contracts  were  a  oeech 
proximately  $73,000.  Auto  accesstn  yhTsa 
and  airplane  manufacturers  contrih  mv  ant 
ted  $27,500;  oil  companies,  $15j|  „„  / 
and  the  remainder  of  the  advertia  It  H.. 
revenues  came  from  diversified  inds  ftiirsd". 


ASSIGNED  KBST  CALL  LETTERS 

KBST  are  the  call  letters  approved 
for  the  broadcasting  station  which 
the  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald 
was  recently  authorized  by  the  FCC 
to  build.  Big  Spring  Hendd  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  is  owner  of  the  station. 


tries. 


Among  those  who  purchased  ipJi^tia^ 
in  the  convention  book  were: 


NEW  DAILIES  APPEAR 

The  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.)  Gazette- 
Topic,  formerly  published  weekly, 
made  its  appearance  as  an  evening 
daily,  June  1.  J.  B.  Lacy  is  publisher. 
The  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  News  recently 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  published 
mornings.  George  T.  Harris  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  S.  Boyd  Hilton,  general 
manager.  Both  newspapers  arc  rep¬ 
resented  nationally  by  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  Inc. 


^  ilso  to 

Gasoline  Corporation,  $2,500;  Cahai  dav  ev 
Maryland  Distilling,  $2,500;  W,  p  twi 
Chrysler,  $7,500;  Schenley  Pro^g  ^ttee  ( 
$7,5M;  United  Mine  Workers,  ^  ^  cor 
Penn  Mutual  Insurance,  $2,500.  ports 

Anheuser-Busch,  $6,000;  U,  S.  Sta  {.nminai 
$5,000;  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  ^ 

Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  m 

Union  Carbide  Co.,  $2^00;  Go^-,  ^t 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  $^000;  R«nin  of 
ton-Rand,  $5,000;  Sinclair  R«^  Imd  an 
$2,000;  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  $2J)i  lun”  n 
Addressograph-Multigraph  Co.,  ^  ^  fo 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  $2i)(  |  bit  ] 
Continental  Distilling  Co.,  $2,0(  i 
Elizabeth  Arden  Sales  Corporatu  qI 
$2,500;  York  Ice  Machine  Corpondo  ipho  ha 
$2,000;  General  Electric  Compai  th 
$3,125;  Holland  Furnace  (ZooqiH  j, 
$2,500;  Hiram  Walker,  $3,125.  o: 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Coi  lull  of 
pany,  $3,125;  Olds  Motor  Wor 
$2,000;  Cudaihy  Packing  Ckimpai  Clevela 
$2,500;  Yoimgstown  Sheet  and  Tu  con 
Company,  $2,500;  Standard  Oil  of  N  t  met 
Jersey,  $2,000;  Associated  Americ  enrativ 
Distilleries,  Inc.,  $10,000;  Loose*Wi  Vill” 
Biscuit  Company,  $1,2M;  Amehc  | 
Tobacco  Co.,  $2,^;  IngersoU-Bt  bn  wl 
$3,125;  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  vay  aft 
Waba^  Portland  Cement  Co.,  $24 
Armour  &  Co.,  $2,500;  Swift  k  I  r  ggl 
$2,500;  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  (  Lj  the 
$3,125;  David  A.  Schulte  Compa  Clevelai 
$2,500;  Charms  Co.,  $600;  Ea^  le  said 
Kodak,  $625.  ill  weel 


TEXAS  DAILIES  SOLD 

The  Marshall  (Tex.)  Erentnj  M  ^ 
senger  and  Morning  News,  owned 
Mrs.  Jean  Herrin  Winsborough  i 
Joe  Herrin,  have  been  purchased  ^ 
the  North  Texas  Publishing  Co  •  , 

pany  of  Paris,  Tex.,  of  whi<^  A.  ^ 
Mayse  is  president.  The  new  o**  lii  * 
took  possession  Jime  13  with  H  ^ 
Cross  as  publisher  and  general  ro 
ager.  Mayse  is  publisher  of  the  P  v. 
News  and  Cross  was  former  ed 


of  that  paper.  A  new  builfegL 


Marshall  is  planned  and  purer — jj,  ^ 
additional  equipment  to  take  can  ^  ^ 

the  increased  business  expected  f  ^  ^ 

the  discovery  of  oil  in  Harrison  Co« 
nearly  a  week  ago. 

iHierals 


NAMED  ADVERTISING  CHlI  Wice  a 
Harold  Sutcliff,  who  recently  jot  ®  the  ( 
the  New  York  Staats-Herold  adver  *  mum 
ing  department,  has  been  nam^ 
vertising  manager.  Prior  to  joii  ®onoplj 
Staats-Herold,  Mr.  Sutcliff,  was  v  *  25  j 
New  York  World-Telegram,  J 
York  Evening  Post  and  New  1’ 
American. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Purlhhu) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  IT.-k,  ti^v  w« 
report  to  Ae  Hou^  of  Rap,^ 
tives,  Ae  Democratic  Natiimal  (V  ^  T 
mittee  disclosed  that  American  i.  morninj 
dustrial  concerns  have  pureW  ifternw 
$302,000  wor  A  of  advertising  5^5  Kti 
the  convention  program  to  be  soldi  ofroutij 
Philadelphia.  " 

This  program  will  retail  for  $j|  J 
and  will  have  a  wide  national  ds  nicture' 
tribution,  according  to  the  co*  fanout 
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PRESS  WAS  POWERFUL  AT  CLEVELAND 

f^ot  Since  1872  Have  Newspapermen  So  Ruled  a  Political  Convention — Evening  Papers  Got 

Few  News  Breaks,  Excelled  in  Pictures  and  Features 
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Morning  newspapers  got  most  of 
the  big  news  brealu,  few  as 
dtey  were,  at  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland.  Radio  set  the  sched- 
ole.  The  opening  session  Tuesday 
looi-ning  produced  only  pictures  for 
ifternoon  dailies,  adjourning  until  a 
tlieoretical  8:00  p.  m.  after  the  barest 
of  routine  business.  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  papers  had  the  advance  on  Key¬ 
noter  Steiwer’s  address,  and  more 
pictures.  Evening  papers  got  their 
fun  out  of  "Three  Long  Years,”  which 
by  Wednesday  was  in  the  archives  of 
trery  Cleveland  brass  band. 

Wednesday  noon  produced  the 
ipeech  of  Permanent  Chairman  Snell, 
vfao  said  what  he  was  expected  to 
lay  and  sold  few  extra  evening  pa¬ 
pers  Ag.-'iii,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Mr.  .ver’s  advance  speech  was  a 
Ihursday  morning  paper  natural,  and 
the  platform,  which  only  the  un- 
Mitiated  expected  at  that  session,  failed 
also  to  produce  copy  for  the  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  editions.  Its  delivery 
vas  twice  postponed  while  the  com- 
■ittee  on  resolutions  rounded  off  all 
the  comers  and  averted  minority  re¬ 
ports.  Immediately  followed  by  the 
Bomination  of  Gov.  Landon,  it  gave 
Friday  morning  papers  the  choice 
aews  meat  of  the  convention. 

What  seemed  to  be  the  first  real 
beet  of  evening  newspapers  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  many  other  cities,  the  “cer- 
tun”  nomination  of  Senator  Vanden- 
burg  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  proved 
I  bit  premature.  Even  Col.  Knox 
teems  to  have  been  scooped  on  the 
lews  of  his  nomination.  This  writer, 
who  had  predicted,  without  reserva- 
ion,  the  nomination  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  publisher  for  the  second 
^lace  on  the  ticket,  spent  a  morning 
bill  of  qualms,  faced  by  the  definite 
headlines  of  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
Clereland  News  that  Vandenburg  was 
“‘i  ^  be  convention’s  certain  choice  when 
t  met  Friday  morning.  Our  con- 
crvative  news  desk  had  changed  a 
os**^l‘will”  to  “may”  in  that  paragraph, 
I  wise  precaution  that  proved  need- 
ioU-M|yg  when  the  convention  went  our 
J^way  after  all. 


Lest  that  seems  to  overemphasize 
the  headline  error  of  the  two 
Cleveland  evening  newspapers,  let  it 
be  said  at  once  that  their  performance 
ill  week,  in  the  face  of  a  news  famine, 
was  one  to  be  proud  of.  All  of  the 
Cleveland  newspapers  produced  more 
|M>d  writing,  by  local  and  syndicate 
feople,  than  we  have  seen  in  many  a 
day. 

The  Cleveland  News,  sole  local 
representative  of  the  G.  O.  P., 


Finted  some  smashing  pictures,  one 
bat  attracted  most  notice  being  a 
3bll-page  three-color  action  snapshot 
^d  Gov.  Landon.  The  News  also  pub- 
^  sed  the  largest  number  of  “per- 
j^“g^rialily”  notes. 

The  Press  had  plenty  of  fun  with 
solemn  absurdity  of  convention 
ocedure  which  brought  2,000  dele¬ 
cted  alternates,  800  accredited 

on  Cou  ^^’■'■t-^P^'iidents,  100  or  so  photograph- 
ffs,  heaven  knows  how  many  radio 
lichnicians,  half  a  hundred  political 
^erals,  and  nearly  10,000  spectators 
CHU  teice  a  day,  sometimes  thrice,  down 
tly  joi  >>  ihe  great  public  hall,  for  an  hour 
adve  mumbo-jumbo. 
amed  The  Plain  Dealer,  with  a  near- 
to  joii  »onoply  on  news  breaks,  added  20 
was  1  *  25  per  cent  to  its  normal  news 
im,  f  did  a  cracking  good  job 

few  y 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


of  straight  news  and  color  reporting. 
In  gravure,  both  the  Press  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  the  Plain  Dealer  on  Sunday, 
presented  well-printed  scenes  and 
personalities. 

*  •  * 

Most  of  the  signed  columns  we 
noted  were  critical  either  of  the 
convention’s  activities  or  their  ab¬ 
sence  during  the  first  two  days. 


box,  adjoining  the  press  stand,  their 
first  visitors  were  a  group  of  girl 
reporters,  each  of  whom  had  a  few 
words  with  the  little  girl  in  the  sun¬ 
flower  yellow  and  brown  dress,  slipped 
off  to  phone,  and  returned  for  an¬ 
other  word  when  the  party’s  finger 
fell  on  her  father’s  shoulder.  Next 
came  a  dozen  press  stand  inhabitants 
bearing  the  day’s  admission  ticket  to 


Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  and  Leader  greets  reporters  in  his  office  of  the  Chicago  News  after  his 
nomination  as  Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President  by  the  Cleveland 

convention. 


Westbrook  Pegler  and  Heywood  Broun 
viewed  the  platform  and  speeches 
with  little  sympathy.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  advanced  the  interesting  propo¬ 
sal  that  no  candidate  be  considered 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  im- 
less  he  had  consented  beforehand  to 
accept  the  Vice-Presidential  call,  if 
tendered.  ’The  column  was  headed 
niftily  “Throttlebottom.”  Walter  Win- 
chell  had  his  observers  in  all  hotels 
where  conventioneers  gathered.  Rod¬ 
ney  Butcher  agreed  with  us  that  the 
newspapers  were  the  whole  show. 
Mrs.  Longworth  seemed  to  like  the 
frequent  lambasting  of  the  New  Deal. 
Frank  Kent  handed  an  orchid  to 
Gov.  Landon  on  the  excellent  news¬ 
paper  company  he  keeps.  Raymond 
Clapper  and  David  Lawrence  observed 
the  spectacle  pretty  much  in  its  po¬ 
litical  phases,  from  their  respective 
viewpoints.  Sam  Blythe  and  Frazier 
Hxmt,  frequently  together  in  the  press 
enclosure,  appeared  to  enjoy  the  rout 
of  the  Old  Guard.  One  young  man. 
near  our  seat,  was  noted  imderlining 
the  words  “America”  and  “American” 
in  Senator  Steiwer’s  keynote  address. 
He  says  he  counted  79.  He  was  not 
a  Republican. 

•  «  • 

WE  mentioned  last  week  the  im¬ 
peccable  behavior  of  the  pho¬ 
tographers.  We  cite  them  again. 
Newsreel  men  lugged  their  heavy 
tripods  through  the  crowds  without 
reproach.  Flash  bulbs  were  burned 
like  machine-gun  ammunition.  Ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  platform  of  a  new 
celebrity  drew  the  camera  boys  in 
firefly  flocks.  Even  the  late  arrivals 
had  no  trouble  getting  pictures  in  this 
gathering. 

•  *  « 

WHEN  Peggy  Ann  Landon  and 
J.  M.  Landon,  her  grandfather, 
found  seats  Thiu’s^y  night  in  the 
front  row  of  the  national  committee 


be  autographed  by  the  noted  Kansans. 
’Then  one  by  one,  the  press  seats  began 
to  fill  with  imobtrusive  photographers, 
ready  to  catch  the  glint  in  Peggy 
Ann’s  eye  when  the  last  delegation 
had  voted.  First  on  the  job  was  Pat 
Candido,  one  of  several  New  York 
Daily  News  photographers  stationed 
wherever  something  might  happen. 
He  maneuvered  all  over  the  press 
desks  to  get  the  pair  from  all  sides, 
but  brushed  never  an  elbow  of  a 
writing  man  nor  heeled  a  piece  of 
copy  paper.  It  was  a  deft  perform¬ 
ance,  typical  of  a  smooth-working 
expert  corps. 

•  •  • 

WORTHY  of  note  also  was  the 
tightrope  dance  of  John  B.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  erstwhile  newspaperman  now 
broadcasting  for  NBC.  When  the  time 
came  for  Miss  Landon  to  step  before 
the  microphone  and  tell  a  hushed 
nation  how  she  liked  the  news,  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  break  through 
to  Kennedy’s  station.  Grabbing  the 
music  stand  mike  by  the  throat,  Ken¬ 
nedy  balanced  his  way  along  the  tem¬ 
porary  partition  separating  the  box 
from  the  press  seats  and  poised  it 
dangerously  in  front  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  daughter.  He  got  his  story.  So 
also  did  H.  V.  Kaltenbom  display  the 
newspaper  speed  he  learned  in  his 
youth  when  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  presented  in  vain  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  after  Mr.  Hoover’s  speech.  When 
it  was  evident  that  the  crowd  would 
rather  exercise  its  lungs  than  hear 
the  former  President’s  widow,  Kalten¬ 
bom  shed  the  shoulder-harness  mike 
that  he  toted  during  all  sessions, 
hitched  it  over  the  shoulders  of  an 
assistant,  and  dashed  to  Mrs.  Harri¬ 
son’s  side.  The  nation  heard  Mrs. 
Harrison’s  voice  if  the  convention 
didn’t.  A  few  minutes  later  she  spoke 
also  from  the  glass-walled  NBC 
booth. 


Hardest  working  men  in  the  city 
were  the  large  staffs  represent¬ 
ing  the  major  press  services.  Eve¬ 
ning  papers  had  to  get  a  constant  flow 
of  news  during  the  day,  even  when 
there  wasn’t  any.  Caucuses  and  reso¬ 
lutions  committees  sat  day  and  night, 
mostly  the  latter,  and  the  press  ser¬ 
vice  man  who  took  a  chance  on  leav¬ 
ing  them  uncovered  might  have 
been  trimmed  memorably.  When  the 
convention  hall  didn’t  hold  the  story, 
which  was  most  of  the  time,  it  had 
to  be  chased  all  around  Cleveland’s 
spacious  Public  Square  and  a  couple 
of  miles  in  several  radiating  directions. 
And  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
Hollenden  Hotel,  where  Landon 
headquarters  concentrated  continuous 
rush-hour  crowds,  was  something  to 
worry  about  for  a  man  who  has  to 
remember  that  somewhere  some  news¬ 
paper  is  going  to  press  every  minute 
of  the  24  hours  and  needs  a  fresh  new 
lead  for  each  edition. 

*  •  * 

HOW  many  words  were  written  on 
this  comparatively  uninvolved 
convention  defies  computation.  Some 
30  automatic  printers  were  constantly 
operated  for  four  or  five  days  by  the 
four  major  wire  services — and  it  is 
a  conservative  estimate  that  these 
alone  handled  5,000,000  words  during 
the  week.  Supplementing  them,  both 
for  press  services  and  individual  cor¬ 
respondents,  were  a  couple  of  htmdred 
Morse  wires.  These  were  busiest  dur¬ 
ing  and  immediately  after  convention 
sessions,  but  the  batteries  were  never 
completely  idle.  A  million  words  is 
a  mild  guess  on  their  output.  Oc¬ 
cupying  30  or  40  press  stand  seats 
were  magazine  correspondents  who 
did  little  telegraphing.  Their  assaults 
on  the  dictionary  will  probably  put 
another  half-million  words  into  public 
consumption  during  the  next  month. 
Add  to  these  the  constant  flow  of 
language  over  the  ether  waves,  in 
and  out  of  convention  sessions,  and 
the  wordage  truly  defies  plausible 
estimating.  'That  legendary  city  edi¬ 
tor  who  used  to  cite  Genesis  as  a 
model  of  brevity  for  his  cubs  must 
be  suffering  infernal  tortiures,  what¬ 
ever  his  present  abode.  But  it  all 
made  good,  readable  copy  from  an 
event  which  did  not  unfold  its  in¬ 
herent  drama. 

*  •  • 

ANEW  YORK  TIMES  correspon¬ 
dent  cites  Roy  Roberts,  managing 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  as  the 
spearhead  of  the  Landon  attack,  and 
remarks  that  “if  so,  he  is  the  first 
globular  spearhead  known  to  history.” 
He  notes  also  that  a  globular  spear¬ 
head  can  make  a  hole  big  enough 
for  a  column  to  follow.  Mr.  Roberts, 
a  classmate  of  Gov.  Landon  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  1908),  and  formerly 
the  Star’s  Washington  correspondent, 
was  called  the  central  figure  of  the 
Landon  strategists;  “his  skill,  suavity, 
intelligence  and  wise  decisions  merit 
him  a  place  among  the  master  poli¬ 
ticians.”  Mr.  Roberts,  after  the  nom¬ 
ination,  declined  this  writer’s  con¬ 
gratulations.  “The  delegates  just 
found  the  right  man,”  he  declared. 

*  *  • 

OTHER  newspapermen,  in  and  be¬ 
fore  Cleveland,  had  advanced 
Landon.  ’The  Hearst  and  Paul  Block 
papers  have  supported  him  heartily, 
Messrs.  Hearst  and  Block  making  a 
personal  call  on  Landon  at  Topeka 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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AFTER  WEEK’S  LULL,  1000  REPORTERS 
CONVERGE  ON  PHILADELPHIA  MEET 


Well-Laid  Plans  Expected  to  Inject  Life  in  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  with  Nomination  Already  Cut-and-Dried — Local 
Papers  Set  to  Do  Memorable  Entertainment  Job 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  June  is— with  a 

small  advance  guard  of  the  press 
corps  already  here,  well-laid  plans 
were  being  completed  today  to  sur¬ 
pass  at  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  next  week  the  stellar  per- 


Walnut  Streets.  Many  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  personages  will  be  quartered 
there,  and  it  will  be  the  convention 
crossroads  when  the  sessions  are  not 
in  progress  at  Convention  Hall. 

At  the  Bellevue  the  main  press 
headquarters,  occupying  a  suite  of  12 


Convention  Hall,  Philadelphia,  next  week’^  newR  renter  of  the  nation. 


formance  of  the  nation’s  newspapers 
at  the  recent  Republican  conclave  in 
Cleveland. 

Over  the  week-end  the  majority  of 
the  1000  representatives  of  some  400 
papers  will  arrive,  refreshed  by  a 
week's  lull  following  the  Cleveland 
sessions. 

Monday  they  will  plunge  into  the 
pre-convention  routine  and  continue 
their  monumental  task  until  the  ses¬ 
sions  end  Saturday  night  with  a  huge 
notification  ceremony  in  Franklin 
Field. 

Injection  of  “walking  delegates’’ 
treading  the  path  of  A1  Smith,  and 
the  current  third  party  threat  into  the 
political  picture  are  expected  to  liven 
the  tone  of  the  convention’s  news. 

Aside  from  any  unexpected  tirni  of 
events,  the  newsmen  will  be  “on  their 
toes”  constantly  to  dig  up  presentable 
news  of  a  convention  lacking  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  nominations.  One  item  of 
interest  will  be  the  prospective  fight 
over  the  change  from  two-thirds  to 
majority  rule  for  the  1940  convention. 

Correspondents  probably  will  not 
join  those  "taking  a  walk,”  as  the 
Convention  Hall,  on  Thirty-foxirth 
Street  below  Spruce,  in  West  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  some  20  blocks  from  most 
of  the  centrally-located  hotels.  At 
Cleveland  the  Convention  Hall  was 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  most 
of  the  hotels  where  the  reporters  were 
housed. 

Adequate  provisions  for  transpor¬ 
tation  have  been  made,  however,  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 
will  operate  two  special  bus  routes  to 
Convention  Hall  for  the  duration  of 
the  sessions.  One  forms  a  direct  link 
with  the  central  city  hotels  and  the 
other  will  be  operated  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Station  at  'Diirtieth 
and  Market  Streets. 

Transit  service  generally  will  be 
pepped  up  and  additional  trolleys  and 
buses  will  be  nm  on  all  lines  touch¬ 
ing  Convention  Hall  territory.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  large  fleet  of  new  taxicabs 
has  bron  placed  in  operation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  reporters  who  attended  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention,  the  taxi  rates 
are  sli^tly  hi^er  than  those  in 
Cleveland. 

Democratic  National  Committee 
headquarters  are  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  at  Broad  (14th)  and 


rooms,  will  be  maintained  for  the 
duration  of  the  convention  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.  In  addition,  on  the 
14th  floor  there  will  be  a  press  head¬ 
quarters  operated  by  the  All-Phila¬ 
delphia  Citizens  Committee  on  Ar¬ 
rangements,  which  is  moving  in  to  a 
three-room  suite  Saturday  from  its 
present  oiHces  in  the  Franklin  Trust 
Building.  Both  places  will  have  in¬ 
formation  desks  and  assist  newspa¬ 
permen  generally. 

Wire  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  “the  most  complete  coverage 
ever  given  any  major  political  con¬ 
vention,”  according  to  one  wire  of¬ 
ficial  who  has  made  arrangements  for 
Republican  and  Democratic  conclaves 
of  the  last  28  years. 

Both  Western  Union  and  Postal 
Telegraph  are  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  their  plans  this  week.  M. 
J.  Bermont,  in  charge  of  all  Western 
Union  press  wire  arrangements,  has 
placed  35  wires  on  a  special  board  in 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  ballroom  and 
in  all  the  principal  hotels  special  of¬ 
fices  have  been  set  up  to  clear  the 
dispatches  of  correspondents.  Postal 
Telegraph’s  city  superintendent,  P.  S. 
Durgin,  has  arranged  40  wires  in  the 
headquarters  hotel  ballroom  and  has 
special  wires  in  the  other  hotels.  An 
additional  operating  room  has  been 
set  up  in  its  general  offices  in  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Building,  1420  South  Penn 
Square. 

At  Convention  Hall  both  wire  ser¬ 
vices  have  installed  pneumatic  tubes 
to  shoot  copy  from  correspondents’ 
desks  to  basement  wire  headquarters 
to  expedite  quick  clearance  of  dis¬ 
patches.  Other  stories  will  be  cleared 
via  “silent  sounders”  and  messengers 
other  than  those  who  send  along 
“takes”  of  copy  in  the  pneumatic 
tubes. 

If  there  is  no  appreciable  humidity 
during  the  sessions,  the  convention 
will  be  covered  in  comfort  by  the  men 
and  women  occupying  the  687  press 
seats.  Although  the  main  auditorium 
is  not  air  conditioned,  it  has  a  forced 
ventilating  system  that  clears  the  air 
every  7  to  9  minutes. 

Hie  auditorium  is  cooler  than  the 
street  by  8  to  10  degrees  when  no 

humidity  is  present.  Air 
outside  is  forced  through 
spray  while  the  stale  air  is  sucked  out 


by  exhausts  under  the  lower  balcony. 

A  special  postoffice  substation  wUl 
be  on  the  main  floor  in  the  outer 
lobby. 

In  the  basement  will  be  private 
workrooms  for  local  and  out-of-town 
newspapers,  photograi^ers  quarters 
and  wire  facilities  of  iMth  services,  as 
well  as  apparatus  for  wiring  photo¬ 
graphs  to  dailies  throughout  the 
country.  The  lower  floor  will  be 
reached  by  ramps  leading  from  the 
press  sections  on  both  sides  of  the 
speaker’s  rostrum.  Two  walls  were 
knocked  down  to  build  these  ramps 
into  the  basement. 

Special  direct  cables  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  for  several  London  newspapers 
because  of  the  imusual  European  in¬ 
terest  in  the  convention.  Among  the 
British  correspondents  attending  will 
be  Hal  J.  Horan,  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press;  Denys  H.  H.  Smith,  London 
Morning  Post;  Ramond  Gram  Swing, 
London  Sews  Chronicle;  Sir  Willmott 
Lewis,  London  Times;  Hvold  Butcher, 
London  Herald;  Douglas  Williams, 
London  Telegraph,  and  James  Bone, 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Other  foreign  dailies  and  news  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  represented  include  Izves- 
tia,  Reuters,  Havas  and  Tass  agencies; 
the  Paris  Soir,  and  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  the  latter  not  having 
been  represented  at  Cleveland.  Cov¬ 
ering  for  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 
will  be  Ruby  Black,  and  for  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Press,  A.  D.  Rothman. 

Philadelphia  dailies  are  organizing 
large  staffs  to  cover  the  sessions  and 
other  activities.  Each  newspaper  has 
its  own  news  room  in  the  Convention 
Hall  basement  and  40  photographers 
from  the  five  local  dailies  will  share  a 
room  28  by  28  feet  for  changing  plates. 

Arrangements  are  imder  way  with 
Director  of  Public  Safety  Malone  to 
have  motorcycle  policemen  transport 
plates  to  the  various  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  here.  Two  motorcycle  men 
would  be  alloted  to  each  paper  if  the 
plan  is  approved  late  this  week. 

All  vacations  have  been  cancelled 
and  the  five-day  week  will  go  by  the 
boards  in  the  news  rooms  of  nearly 
all  the  local  papers  because  of  the 
convention. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  will  issue 
on  Tuesday,  when  the  sessions  begin, 
a  special  convention  edition  totaling 
134  or  136  pages  in  about  600,000 
copies. 

Tliis  special  edition,  entitled  “We, 
the  People,”  will  comprise  a  color  sec¬ 
tion  of  16  pages,  a  black  and  white 
special  section  of  72  pages,  the  reg¬ 
ular  daily  paper  of  ^  pages,  and  a 
fourth  “stuff’  section  of  14  or  16 
pages.  It  will  include  portraits  of 
Roosevelt  and  Gamer,  pictures  of 
various  New  Deal  activities  and  re¬ 
views  of  the  work  of  governmental 
agencies  by  the  respective  department 
heads,  historical  data  on  the  party 
and  the  city,  and  many  other  features. 

Because  of  its  size,  special  arrange¬ 
ments  to  handle  the  huge  edition  have 
been  made.  Additional  trucks  have 
been  obtained  and  helpers  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  regular  news  dealers,  who 
will  be  remunerated  for  this  extra  ex¬ 
pense  by  the  newspaper. 

The  Record,  a  stanch  New  Deal 
supporter,  has  had  its  special  edition 
in  preparation  since  April.  William 
F.  Hawkes,  managing  editor,  super¬ 
vised  iL  with  Irving  Fagan  in  active 
charge.  Advertising  occupies  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  issue. 

A  special  picture  editor  will  handle 
all  news  photographs  for  the  Record 
during  convention  week.  He  is  Stan¬ 
ley  Hiompson,  of  the  rewrite  staff, 
formerly  Associated  Press  picture  ed¬ 
itor  in  Germany. 

A  special  convention  news  desk  will 
be  maintained  next  week  by  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  A1  Robert, 


will  play  host  to  visiting  newsptp^ 
men  at  Houston  Hall,  at  3417 
Street,  on  the  University  of 
vania  Campus,  vdiere  it  will  estabU 
the  Newspaper  Club  of  the  conva 
tion.  William  Craig,  managing 
and  Walter  Long,  of  the  news  strf 
will  be  in  charge. 

The  club,  located  less 


Ann 


than  t«o 

blocks  from  Convention  Hall,  will  b  1 
for  the  use  of  members  of  the  nj** 
covering  the  convention.  AdmSl 
will  be  only  on  presentation  at  tb! 
door  of  guest  cards  to  be  distribuw' 
to  correspondents.  It  will  be  opoi 
daily  from  9  a.  m.  until  midnight 

A  restaurant  in  the  club  will  aerw 
luncheon  for  reporters  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  crowded  lunch  room  it 
Convention  Hall  and  in  the  irnmedm 
vicinity.  A  soda  bar  for  light 
also  will  be  operated  from  9  a.  in.  uaffl 
closing  time. 

Reading,  writing  and  lounge  roon, 
have  been  provided.  A  barber  shoe  i 
cigar  counter,  pool  and  billiard  rom 
newspaper  files,  an  information  dsdtl 
and  other  club  conveniences  aim  eill  i 
be  available.  | 

As  a  welcoming  gesture  to  the  pna  j 
the  Press  and  Radio  Conunittee  of  tb' 
local  Citizens’  Committee  on  Anai)||. 
ments  will  entertain  all  out-of-ta*s 
and  local  newspapermen  and  womn 
at  a  party  to  be  given  Monday  ew- 
ning  in  the  banquet  halls  of  Kiigle'i 
Restaurant,  15th  Street  above 
nut. 

About  1000  guests,  including 
editors  and  staffs  of  Philadelphia  ja-i 
pers,  are  expected  at  the  affair.  Itnai 
be  informal  and  exclusively  a  newi.| 
paper  party.  Visiting  correspondents 
will  receive  their  invitations  in  an 
envelope  containing  their  tickets  fiw 
the  Democratic  National  Committw 
and  local  staffs  will  be  inrM 
throu^  their  editors.  Refresh^ti 
will  include  a  buffet  supiper  and 
drinks  ^d  a  program  of  entertain- 
ment  will  be  presented. 

Hie  Press  and  Radio 
also  will  distribute  courtesy  cards  i 
all  correspondents.  Hiey  will  be  dis 
tributed  in  the  National  Comroitt^ 
ticket  envelopes  and  will  be  engravp; 
with  the  names  of  the  eoi  rcsixmdervi 
They  are  fashioned  in  two- toned 
inserted  in  leather  pocket  cases. 
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AP  EMPLOYES  VOTE 


NLRB  Reports  81-30  for  Guild- 
Makes  No  Recommendations 

The  Associated  Press  news  depart¬ 
ment  employes  voted  81  to  30  ot 
May  25  to  have  the  American  New»- 
paper  Guild  represent  them  in  collec¬ 
tive  bau^aining,  according  to  an  b 
termediate  report  on  the  vote  fikd 
in  New  York  June  12  by  Mrs.  Elinon 
Herrick,  second  regional  director  dj 
the  National  Labor  Relations  BosH 
The  voting  wais  done  by  secret  roai- 
ballots.  Of  the  188  employes  thi' 
were  determined  eligible  to  vote  onlj 
117  ballots  were  cast.  Of  these  sb 
ballots  were  declared  void  beca’os 
one  was  marked  with  a  typed  nobi 
tion,  “Not  by  the  present  G' 
leadership,”  and  five  were  returns 
a  day  after  the  elections  had  eiosc^j 
Of  the  voters  on  the  list  sobniitto:^ 
by  the  Associated  press  as  rcgula 
employes,  the  Guild  challenged  d 
and  asked  the  inclusion  of  24  jJiod 
printers  and  assistants.  Hie  boar;] 
granted  the  inclusion  of  the  24  ari-i 
declared  that  10  of  the  41  were  in¬ 
eligible  to  vote. 

No  recommendations  have  beer! 
made  on  the  returns  by  the  NLRB. 


from  the  and  staffed  by  Seth  Maxwell,  Warren 
water  MacAllen  and  Albert  Armitage. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 


ALASKA  DAILY  APPOINTS 

Hie  Juneau  Alaska  Daily  Press 
announced  the  appointment  of  West' 
HoUiday-Mogensen  Co.,  Inc.,  as  it 
national  representatives. 
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•WOMAN’S  POINT  OF  VIEW’  A  FALLACY 

Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  Featured  New  York  Time*  Writer,  Sees  The  World  Turnins^  Left, 

and  **Women  Are  Just  As  Interested  In  It  As  Men” 


Here S  a  woman  wriier,  wen  on  By  BICE  CLEMOW  "I  don’t  believe  a  damn  word  in  any 

the  way  to  number  one  in  Qarried  a  formal  annoimcement  of  her  a  “flair  for  writing”  which  can  be  cul-  newspapers.” 

joining  the  editorial  staff.  tivated  but  not  manufactured.  Ad-  ^  ®  Italians  merely  laugh  at  the 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  one  possess-  mitting  that  she  doesn’t  know  much  ®  same  as  they  laugh  at  the 

ing  Mrs.  McCormick’s  vivaciousness  about  schools  of  journalism,  she  nev-  ^^*”^***?  effects  of  the  imposi- 

can  be  nailed  to  the  editorial  board,  ertheless  raises  her  eyebrows  about  ?  ^  totalitarian  state.  They  have 

them.  ®  Philorophy  of  toleration  which,  be- 

Independent,  she  has  traveled  of  its  difference  from  the  Ger- 

scores  of  thousands  of  miles  alone,  emotion^  acceptance  of  dictator- 
successfuUy  for  the  most  part.  She  leading  Italian  fascism  in  a 

said  she  is  very  self-reliant  until  she  .  motion  unlike  that  of  German  fas- 

travels  with  her  husband — as  she  did 

during  her  last  two  trips  into  Russia —  McCormick  reminds  that  Mus- 

then,  woman-like,  she  is  continually  p  ^  editor  of  the  Milan 

leaving  her  gloves  behind  or  losing  ^  ®  d’ltalia,  a  staunch  battler  for 

her  railroad  ticket.  press.  Even  recently 

She  has  won  her  editorial  medals  in  asked  Mrs.  McCormick  if  she 

a  field  of  men  and  believes  that  many  Jhinks  America  has  a  free  press  as 
other  women  could  do  likewise  if  they  as  it  is  dominated  by  advertisers, 
would  stay  in  the  reporting  game  and  f  reminded  him,”  she  said,  “that 
battle  it  out  with  men  on  their  own  though  our  papers  are  supported  by 
ground,  rather  than  retreat  to  the  advertising,  that  still  allows  us  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  society  page,  widest  freedom  of  expression,  if  foi 
Specialization,  she  implies,  has  side-  other  reason  than  that  no  two  ad- 
tracked  many  girls  who  could  have  vertisers  have  exactly  the  same  politi- 
risen  to  greater  reportorial  levels  by  opinions.” 

taking  advantage  of  their  natural  po-  Seldom  the  subject  of  “personal 
tcntialities.  publkity,”  as  she  calls  it,  Mrs.  Mc- 

That  the  reverse  is  many  times  true  Cormick  said  she  gets  her  enjoyment 
is  the  reason  she  finds  herself  some-  of  a  story  with  her  name  on  it, 
what  alone  in  her  field.  She  wanders  which  she  has  said  all  she  has  to 
over  Europie  at  will  and  finds  few  She  has  shunned  public  men- 

women  in  interpretive  political  writ-  don  because  she’d  rather  write  about 

says  they  work  harder  t^n  women  of  she  digs  into  the  reasons  why  news  is  ing,  the  avenue  which  has  been  her  other  people  than  talk  about  herself 

their  respective  classes  in  almost  any  taking  pla(%.  principal  approach  to  newspaper  Oo  a  rare  occasion  Nov.  16,  1934,  Mrs 

other  nation,  have  more  time  for  read-  In  herself  she  embodies  her  general-  work.  Only  by  day-and-night  hard  McCormick  was  present  at  the  New) 

ing  and  digesting  interpretive  news  ization  that  the  world  is  moving  left,  work  in  Europe,  she  says,  is  she  able  ^ork  Evening  Post  Alumni  Associa- 

writing.  “Fascism  is  left  as  far  as  capitalists  to  get  the  swing  of  people’s  thoughts,  don  dinner  at  which  time  she  was 

In  that  floating  percentage  of  Amer-  aj-g  concerned.  The  Republican  party  Her  aptitude  at  getting  honest  points  given  the  association’s  gold  medal  lor 
ican  votes  which  shift  their  party  has  gone  so  New  Deal  there  is  very  of  view  from  her  subjects  is  attested  distinguished  service  in  journalism, 
allegiance  with  the  changes  of  the  little  remaining  for  the  parties  to  fight  by  her  statement  that  she  finds  most  Charles  McD.  Puckette,  formerly 
times,  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  over,”  she  says.  Certainly  a  woman  Germans,  and  even  German  editors,  managing  editor  of  the  Post,  made  the 

women  than  men,  Mrs.  McCormick  on  that  high  post  in  the  Times  is  willing  to  discuss  the  Nazi  philosophy  award,  explaining  that  Mrs.  McCor- 

believes  after  studying  the  American  decidedly  leftish.  and  its  implications  and  the  things  niick  was  the  first  woman  to  be  so 

Mrs.  McCormick,  however,  is  not  they  don’t  like  about  it  honored  and  the  first  person  who  had 

“As  much  as  I  hate  movements  and  ^vorried  about  any  trend,  whatever  it  Filled  with  these  many  cross-cur-  not  been  at  some  time  a  staff  member 
causes,  she  insists,  haven  t  you  ever  jg  gjjo  jg  just  “interested  in  people.”  rents  of  European  politics  she  is  al-  of  the  old  Evening  Post, 
noticed  that  it  is  the  housewives  who  “You  go  down  in  to  Kansas  and  ways  “glad  to  be  back  in  America.”  Mr.  Puckette,  who  now  occupies  a 
are  leading  the  band?  They  are  al-  really  get  interested  in  those  She  didn’t  use  the  word  “rather.”  key  post  on  the  New  York  Times 

ways  leaders  in  this  association  and  farmers.  They  talk  to  me  as  though  She  finds  that  we  do  not  take  events  looks  on  Mrs.  MtKilormick  as  one  of 
that  association,  she  says.  1  knew  something  about  their  crops,  as  seriously  as  do  Europeans,  and  for  the  country’s  best  reporters  and  he 

To  address  only  the  society  and  And  when  I  go  back  to  see  them  I  a  good  reason.  still  says  he’d  rather  have  her  im 


ERE'S  a  woman  writer,  well  on 
the  way  to  number  one  in 
Anierica’s  newspaper  arena,  who  says 
that  editors  who  think  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  “woman’s  point  of  view” 
are  50  years  behind  the  times. 

Anne  O  Hare  M^ormi^  is  the  because  she  prefers  to  be  out  in  the 
woman.  She  has  distmguishra  herself  q£  human  relationships  where 

by  being  the  first  woman  to  mvade 
the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  New  York 
Times  where  the  late  publisher, 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  headed  a  strictly 
masculine  regime.  Long  a  by-line 
writer  for  the  Times,  particularly  in 
the  Sunday  magazine  section,  Mrs. 

McCormick  is  now  present  at  the 
(laily  editorial  conferences  of  the 
Times’  management.  She  is  just  back 
from  more  than  a  year  of  roaming 
’round  Europe. 

When  she  says  there  is  no  “woman’s 
point  of  view,”  she  means  that  Ameri¬ 
can  women,  particularly,  are  just  as 
interested  as  men  in  all  the  day  by 
day  developments  of  society,  science 
and  politics.  They  are,  she  finds,  per¬ 
haps  better  informed  on  the  whole 
concerning  politics  than  most  men, 
principally,  she  thinks,  because  it’s 
impossible  to  work  eight  hours  in  the 
office  and  have  much  time  or  energy 
left  for  constructive  thinking.  Women 
in  America,  although  Mrs.  McCormick 


Anne  O’Hare  McCormick 


home-making  sections  of  newspapers  always  l(x>k  down,  sagely,  and  ask 
to  women,  she  is  quite  emphatic  about  ‘How’s  such-and-such  a  crop  making 
it,  is  old-fashioned  editorial  handling,  out  this  year?’.”  Speaking  of  Kansas 
It  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact,  as  she  reminds  that  the  Cleveland  convention 
puts  it,  that  many  male  editors  are  left  Mrs.  McCormick  with  something 
wise  but  uninformed,  learned  but  out  of  the  feeling  of  a  prophet, 
of  step.  It’s  a  good  thing  to  have  Two  years  ago  she  went  to  Topeka 


“America  has  such  a  wide  margin  pressions  of  a  situation  or  event  than 
for  error,”  she  points.  “We  can  make  the  report  of  anyone  else  he  knows 
a  tremendous  mistake  and  it  is  ab- 


S(Hneone  on  your  staff,  she  says,  to 
get  out  of  the  office  most  of  the 
time  to  find  out  what’s  really  hap¬ 
pening. 

But  don’t  quote  her  on  it,  please. 


sorbed  in  a  week  or  a  month.  One 
mistake  in  Europe  means  trouble.  For 
us  to  have  a  big  debt  means  nothing, 
because  we’re  all  used  to  being  in 
debt  over  here,  what  with  installment 
buying  and  everything  else.”  To  her 


LOBBY  BILL  KILLED 


Measure  Requiring  Registration  of 
Protagonists  Shelved  by  House 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18— The 
bill  which  some 
members  of  the  Senate  contended 
would  require  the  registration  of 
newspaper  correspondents,  was 
shelved  by  the  House  Wednesday 
afternoon  when  a  conferees’  report  was 


to  interview  Governor  Landon. 

“What  do  you  want  to  interview  me  _ ^ 

for?”  the  present  Republican  Presi-  everything  is  interesting— nothing  im-  lobby  registration 
dential  candidate  asked  her  in  1934.  mediately  alarming. 

“Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  see  what  a  Not  even  Mussolini,  with  whom 
Mrs.  McCormick,  an  Ohioan  with  a  Republican  governor  looked  like,”  she  she  has  become  well  acquainted, 

deep  appreciation  of  the  mid- West,  said,  impressed  with  the  Democratic  It  is  from  him  and  his  people  that 

developed  these  ideas  on  her  way  up  landslide  that  year  in  which  only  she  has  absorbed  many  of  her  well-  _ _ 

toward  the  top  of  journalism’s  envi-  Landon  had  survived.  She  came  back  formed  ideas  on  the  public’s  concept  rejected  by  a  vote^of  263  to  36  This 

able  group  of  featured  writers  who  tc  New  York  and  wrote  a  piece  for  and  appreciation  of  the  fvmction  of  g^js  consideration  of  the  bill  durinc 

virtually  write  as  they  ple^  Since  the  Times  in  which  she  said  ffiat  this  the  press.  ,  ,  ^  ,  the  74th  session  of  Congress,  since  it 

*e  was  a  school  girl,  Mrs.  McCormick  Republican  governor  out  in  the  West  A  remark  by  Mussolini,  several  would  be  futile  to  ask  rwonsideration 

has  been  doing  newspaper  writing,  “looked  like  the  Republicans’  only  times  the  subject  of  her  lucid  inter-  view  of  the  overwhelming  Wo 
».e,  to  a  formal  but  alw.ys  in  ai.  hope  "  Wews,  1ms  stuck  wi*  her  It  was  SpoJUm  rf  X  bm  ^^'that 

enjoyable  way.  “Of  course,  it  was  only  a  coinci-  ^is:  Men  have  asked  me  for  food,  ^^ly  actual  lobbyists  would  be  sub- 

She  has  traveled  much  since  child-  dence,”  she  laughed  in  her  mellow  They  have  asked  me  for  clothes.  They  provisions  of  the  measure 

hood,  attended  St.  Mary’s  College,  voice,  adding  that  “Landon  will  give  have  begged  for  work  and  shelter,  ^  great  majority  of  the  house 

Columbus,  O.,  and  later  studied  in  Roosevelt  a  better  rim  for  his  money.  But  no  man  ever  asked  me  for  lib-  members  were  not  convinced  that 

Europe.  She  served  her  apprentice-  but  there’s  not  much  chance  a  Repub-  erty.” 

lican  will  be  elected  this  time.”  A  believer  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 

This  sincere  interest  in  people  has  free  expression,  she  says  that  in  Mus- 
apparently  been  the  key  to  Mrs.  Me-  solin’s  territory  people  do  not  seem  to 

Cormick’s  success.  She  thinks  it  is  a  be  much  affected  personally  one  way 

quality  which  women  possess  in  or  another  by  the  loss  of  individual 

abundance  and  which  should  be  the  expressions  running  across  the  grain 

basis  for  any  feminine  career  in  jour-  of  nationalism.  The  people  are  only 

nalism.  amused  by  the  variance  in  individual 

“A  girl  should  come  up  through  the  efforts  favorably  to  interpret  govern- 
regular  routine  of  reporting,”  she  says,  mental  moves.  Mrs.  McCormick  said 
where  they  will  be  best  able  to  capi-  the  whole  thing  is  summed  up  in  the 

mainly  as  special  correspondent  of  talize  on  the  sensitiveness  which  is  words  of  a  Italian  newsboy  who  had 

the  New  York  Times,  at  home  and  their  great  asset.  Of  course,  like  learned  just  enough  English  to  be 

abroad.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Times  many,  she  believes  in  the  existence  of  familiar  with  our  profanity; 


ship  on  Cleveland  newspapers  and 
contributed  to  magazines,  mostly  fic¬ 
tion.  She  married  Francis  J.  McCor¬ 
mick  of  Dayton.  Mrs.  McCormick 
started  contributing  to  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine  in  1922.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  magazine  articles,  including  a 
series  on  living  cMiditions  in  10  coim- 
tries  for  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  in 
1934,  and  a  book  on  Russia,  “Hammer 
and  Scythe,”  in  1928,  she  has  worked 


newspapermen,  labor  leaders,  Cough- 
linites,  and  similar  groups  would  be 
free  from  its  provisions. 


W.  H.  FINK  SOLE  OWNER 

Walter  H.  Fink  has  become  sole 
owner  of  the  Redding  (Cal.)  Search¬ 
light,  it  has  been  annoimced.  Herbert 
G.  Moody,  former  owner  and  editor, 
will  continue  as  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Fink  has  been  publisher  of  the  Search¬ 
light,  a  morning  paper,  and  of  the 
Redding  Courier-Free  Press,  evening 
publication,  for  four  years. 
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N.  Y.  STAFF  IS  GIVEN 
INTELLIGENCE  TEST 


CHy  Editor  of  Poet  Found  Rewrite 
Men  Be«t  Informed — Plans 
Another  Test  Next 
Year 


Mistake  to  Assume  Nazism  Eternal, 
Says  Georg  Bernhard,  Exiled  Editor 


PLOT  AGAINST  EDITOR 
JAILS  TWELVE 


Giving  way  to  the  temptation  to  "see 
just  how  much  the  staff  knows,”  Wal¬ 
ter  Lister,  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  prej>ared,  presented  and 
corrected  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  intelligence  test  ever  given  to  a 
group  of  editorial  employes. 

On  Tuesday,  June  9,  Lister  gave  the 
test  to  approximately  30  men  on  the 
city  staff  ranging  from  reporters  to 
assistant  city  editors,  and  a  week  later 
controversies  were  still  waging  in  the 
city  room  as  to  the  correctness  of  an¬ 
swers.  An  hour  was  given  in  which 
to  complete  the  test. 

In  the  quiz  were  29  questions  rang¬ 
ing  from  queries  on  how  to  get  around 
New  York  City  and  who’s  who  in  the 
city,  to  how  to  get  information  on  a 
story  that  is  breaking.  The  results 
after  tabulation  varied  from  46  to 
230  out  of  a  possible  280  points.  High¬ 
est  in  the  rating  were  the  rewrite 
m«i.  > 

"We  have  always  prided  ourselves 
on  the  fact  that  we  are  a  group  of 
highly  trained  men,  and  that  if  we 
were  thrown  inte  a  professional  job 
we  would  be  fairly  able  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,”  Lister  said.  "I  wanted 
to  see  how  true  this  was  and  how 
much  this  staff  knows  about  the 
events  of  the  day  and  about  New 
York. 

"You  know  that  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  bluffing  in  the  newspaper  business, 
and  most  reporters  can  write  a  good 
story  about  things  that  they  know 
very  little  about.  The  test  shows 
this,”  Lister  said.  "But  the  results 
are  not  being  used  to  grade  the  men 
in  any  way,  because  it  was  unfair  in 
certain  respecta.” 

"The  rewrite  men  ought  to  know 
most  of  these  things  or  they  don’t  de¬ 
serve  to  be  rewrite  men.  But  you  can 
have  a  police  reporter  that  does  a 
good  job  in  his  field  and  still  doesn’t 
know  a  lot  of  things  that  he  is  liable 
to  be  asked  in  a  questionnaire  like 
this.” 

Lister  was  so  pleased  with  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  staff  and  with 
the  results  that  he  plans  to  do  the 
same  thing  every  year. 

"Next  time,”  he  said,  “I  will  devote 
one-third  or  one-half  to  testing  the 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Direct  questions  bring  so 
much  useless  information.  What  is 
really  valuable  is  to  know  where  to  go 
for  your  information.” 

“This  time,”  Lister  explained,  “I  got 
the  thing  up  in  a  hurry.  It  could  be 
improve^  and  I’ll  keep  collecting 
things  for  the  next  test  for  the  next 
year  and  pot  more  thought  into  it.” 

The  chief  result  of  the  test,  seemed 
to  Lister  to  be  a  tightening  up  among 
the  staff  men  of  their  attention  to  their 
job  and  the  things  they  should  know. 
The  men  were  surpris^  at  their  own 
ignorance  in  regard  to  certain  things 
revealed  by  the  test 
Some  of  the  questions  follow; 

"How  and  when  are  delegates  to  the 
national  political  convention  selected 
in  this  state? 

"What  is  the  difference  (a)  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tiwisit  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  (b)  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Transit  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  Transportation? 

“Give  the  fuU  name  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  city  officials?  (Twelve  were 
listed.) 

“What  transportation  would  you 
choose  in  getting  from  the  office  to  the 
following  places? 

"The  office  has  just  received  a  flash 


Dr.  GEORG  BERNHARD,  exiled  as  “That’s  why  dictators  aren’t  con- 

one  of  Germany’s  most  caustic  tented  with  censoring  opinions  and 
and  powerful  editors  and  an  antago-  that’s  why  there  are  no  journalists 
nist  to  the  Hitler  regime,  is  in  America  left  in  Germany.  ’They  are  all  really 
lor  a  few  weeks  in  the  cause  of  officials.  Of  course  there  are  all  kinds 


Black  Legionnaire*  Alleged  to  Ha?« 
Planned  Murder  of  Detroit  Weakly 
Editor  Ever  Since  1933 — He 
Eluded  Them 


Welfai 


of  officials.  ’There  are  bad  officials. 
There  are  not  so  bad  officials,  and 


(Sfircial  to  Kdito*  &  Pi'BLifciiii) 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  17 — Twelve 


all  kinds,  but  any  newspaperman  in  men,  alleged  members  of  the  Black 


Germany  is  an  official. 

“Do  you  know  that  we  have  been 
working  in  all  countries  for  many 
years  for  giving  journalists  security 
in  their  work  and  their  pay,  but  there 
was  only  a  little  progress  in  a  few 
places.  ’Then  comes  a  dictatorship  and 
they  make  one  of  the  first  new  laws 
one  for  security  of  journalists.” 

Dr.  Bernhard,  for  30  years  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Ullstein  group  of  pa¬ 
pers  and  editor  of  the  Vossische  Zei- 
tung  for  17  years,  says  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  taken  up  Hitler’s  cud¬ 
gel  have  made  a  mistake  in  thinking 
that  “National  Socialism  will  be 
eternal.” 


Legion,  are  being  held  for  trial  qq 
charges  of  con- 


A.  L.  Kincslev 


spiracy  to  mur- 
der  Arthur  L 
Kingsley,  pub. 
lisher  of  th* 
Highland  Park¬ 
er,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in 
Highland  Paik. 
a  suburb  of  D*. 
troit.  One  of  th* 
men,  ill  in  j 
local  hospital, 
has  waived  ex¬ 
amination  and 
the  others,  ex- 


“It  is  thinkable,”  says  this  practical  amined  yesterday  and  today,  were  *-as  eh 
editor  who  was  hi^  in  the  Reich  bound  over  and  bail  of  $50,000  each  riaivnct 
Economic  Council  and  other  economic  was  continued.  ^  rc 

affairs  of  his  former  coimtry,  that  The  murder  plot  against  Kingsley  and  L 
there  could  be  some  development  was  brought  to  light  last  Friday  when  korW, 
toward  greater  press  freedom  even  warrants  against  the  12  men,  alto 
under  a  dictatorship.  It  is  thinkable  charged  with  three  other  alleged 
but  it  will  not  happen.  Dictators  are  Black  Legion  members,  of  conspiracy 
becoming  more  and  more  afraid  of  to  murder  William  W.  Voisine,  presi- 
each  free  word  and  not  wide-minded  dent  of  the  suburban  ViUage  of 


Dr.  Georg  Bernhard  on  hit  arrival  in  enough  to  allow  a  contrary  point  of  Ecorse,  were  obtained  by  Proseentinf 
America.  ,  Attorney  Duncan  C.  McCrea  after  a 

_  .  IT  ■  I  1-  Consequently  any  newspapermen  ^ew  confession  was  obtained  from 

Gennan  Jews.  He  is  also  sohcitmg  ,n  dictator  countries  reflect  but  one  Dayton  Dean.  A  murder  charge  con- 
aid  for  a  new  anU-Nazi  publication  opinion,  and  because  they  pretend  to  fronts  Dean  who  is  charged  with 
f  present  U,U  opinion  to  U.e  public  a,  S  the  trigg”r  man  STlfriu^S 

Tageblatt,  of  which  he  was  eddor,  and  a  free  expression  they  are  liars  of  Charles  A.  Poole,  a  PWA  wo^ 

which  was  recently  sold  to  Nazi  m-  ‘And  they  make  the  mist^e  of  ^^ose  mysterious  death  a  short  time 
te^te  and  s^pended.  thmkmg  that  National  Socialisin  is  ^go  resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  the 

Bitter  over  his  ^rsecution  m  ^r-  eternal.  I  am  a  ^imist  as  to  how  activities  of  the  Black  Legion, 
many  and  general  censorship  of  all  many  years  it  will  take  but  Iman 

anti-Hitler  expressions.  Dr.  ^mhard  optimist  in  being  sure  that  democracy  stated  that  the  plot  agai^ 

has  contempt  for  those  writers  who  will  some  day  return  to  (Germany.  Kingsley  was  appMently  instigated  by 
have  stayed  in  the  profession  in  Ger-  "When  it  does,”  Dr.  Bernhard,  a  iiMyor  of 

many  even  though  out  of  sympathy  former  Reichstag  memter  grimly  ob-  Highl^d  Park  and  recently  ^ 


with  National  Socialism. 


serves,  “the  press  of  Germany  wfll  ^nded  as  ^  investigator  for  Mc- 


“You  newspapermen  in  America,”  have  to  be  cleaned  up.”  No  jour-  when  he  was  nam^  as  a  par- 

he  said,  to  quote  him  literally,  “are  nalist  who  has  been  a  “liar”  for  a  I*'.  ^  Black  Legion  meeti^ 

big  friends  with  facts.  But,  I  a^  you,  dictatorship  can  serve  a  democracy,  Mwkl^d  is  one  of  the  12  held  fw 
what  are  facts?  Give  me  a  fact  and  he  feels.  trial.  The  plot,  Dean  says,  was  insti- 

I  can  make  it  go  in  50  directions.  A  "Maybe  they  will  all  be  dead  by  Aug.  1,  1933,  while  Mark- 

big  headline  here  and  a  little  one  the  time  democracy  returns,”  it  was  1**^^  was  mayor  of  Highland  Park  ^ 
there.  Pick  up  a  couple  of  small  suggested  to  Dr.  Bernhard.  seeking  re-election  in  the  following 

“That  will  be  lucky  for  them,”  was  spring  elections, 
his  cryptic  reply.  Kingsley  had  been  a  critic  of  Mark- 

land  for  some  time,  during  the  four 


words  and  do  tricks  with  them 
you  know  what  I  mean. 


that  a  bank  has  failed.  You  are  told  eye,  and  slight  bruises  about  the  head,  “  t  ii:«k 

to  write  a  hidf-column  for  an  extra,  while  Mr.  Jones  was  iminjured  ex-  ®  w®*  ® 

Where  do  you  get  your  background?  cept  for  the  shock.  land  Park  and  hu  term  as  mayor; 

You  are  told  to  get  what  information  ^e  ship  had  taken  off  from  Dallas  his  Section  as  mayor  m  1932 

you  can  by  telephone.  Whom  do  you  after  Jones  delivered  a  dedicatory 
call?  speech  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to 

Another  question  asked  the  defini-  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  .  i  smi 

tion  of  com^n  legaj_verms.  ^  Pl'ot  loiSle/s^deTth  Sd  that 

Jone,  and  Hobby  Escape 

Death  in  Blazing  Plane  IlSSr  ^dTJT'. 


lewspa] 


They  ai 
ulatior 

p'e.'jenti 

^lle,  ai 
ven  i 
kuisvi: 
■.mba.ss 

The  i 
wardcc 
3  Oval 
World  t 
^  Eon 
Williani 
S«r-T« 
At  t 
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Jesse  H.  Jones,  RFC  chairman  and  A  moment  later,  he  said,  there  was  a  \nv^i^^a 

publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  backfire  and  a  flash  of  flame. 

Chronicle,  and  former  Governor  W.  P.  With  the  pilot  and  co-pilot  fighting  ..i,#  t  Kirv-k* 

Hobby,  president  of  the  Houston  Post,  the  flames,  the  plane  made  a  forced  On^another^temnt  I^nvslev  was  able 
miraculously  escaped  serious  injury  landing,  about  diree  mUes  west  of  °  hU  nuZeS  ^ 

late  Friday,  June  12,  when  a  plane  in  Ferris.  The  impact  tore  the  motor  and  !,•  „  •  ^  .  ci/ia  arroet 

which  they  were  returning  to  Houston  undercarriage  from  the  plane.  The  in  .Tanirsnn- 

from  Dallas  made  a  forced  landing  ship  burst  into  flames. 

near  Ferris,  Tex.,  and  burst  into  - — —  _ _ 

flames  PRINTERS  RE-ELECT  HOWARD 


Kingsley,  48,  was  bom  in  Jackson-  t 
dlle.  ni..  and  obtained  an  A.  B.  de- 


MemI 


ville,  ni.,  and  obtained  an  A.  B.  de- 
gree  from  Illinois  College  there  in  P 
1911.  After  serving  as  advertising  ^  ®f 

that  a 

V  Dal] 


Co-pilot  Eugene  Schacher  of  Hous-  Charles  P.  Howard  of  Chicago,  ad-  _  . 

ton  died  the  following  afternoon  from  vocate  of  industrial  unionism,  was  re-  esman  on  various^  F  wai 

bums  suffered  when  he  attempted  to  elected  president  of  the  International  and  then  JJ^th  the  Wm^  I 

extinguish  the  blaze  with  his  hands  as  Typographical  Union  for  his  seventh  ewspaper  ’  ®  the  Nt-ri( 

the  plane  was  plunging  downward.  co^utive  term  according  to  an  un-  ^  o'"  I  S  .  ^ 

Mr.  Hobby’s  wife,  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  official  tally  of  votes  released  in  ®^  •  u 

Hobby,  bookpage  editor  of  the  Post,  Indianapolis.  June  16.  He  secured  When  War  was  declared  m  1917 
Joe  Toomey  of  Houston,  Mr.  Jones’  29,482  against  21,252  for  Hugh  B.  discontinued  the  News  and  enterea 
secretary,  and  Pilot  Edwin  Hefley  of  McGann,  of  Houston,  his  opponent,  the  Navy  where  he  was  ^ 

Houston,  other  occupants  of  the  plane.  Others  elected  were:  Claude  M.  Baker,  Navy  Life.  Returr^g  to  HighlaM 
were  shaken-up  and  bruised  in  the  San  Francisco,  first  vice-president;  Park  in  1919  he  established  the 
accident.  Pilot  Hefley  also  suffered  Francis  G.  Barrett,  New  York,  second  land  Parker  and  1^  .^’®®P  PH 
bums  about  the  face  and  arms.  vice-president,  and  Woodruff  Ran-  lisher  ever  since.  He  is  smgle  ano 

Mr.  Hobby  suffered  a  cut  over  one  dolph,  Chicago,  secretary -treasurer.  Catholic. 
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w  R.  RAUCK  SUCCEEDS  L.  J.  HOFFMANN 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  CIRCULATORS 

of  Newspaper  Carriers  and  Competition  from 
Throw'A'Ways  Are  Main  Topics  at  Convention 
in  Dallas  This  Week 


{By  telenraph  to  Editoi  &  Pvilishik) 

Dallas,  June  is — Welfare  of  boys 
who  distribute  the  manufactured 
Lfoduct  of  the  newspaper  publisher, 
^  competition  from  free  distribu¬ 
tion  journals  were  the  two  main  topics 
discussion  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Circulation 
jtsanagers’  Association  which  ended 
Ihere  "niursday. 

As  the  Anal  bit  of  business  on  the 
program  Walter  R.  Rauck,  the  Pitts- 
birgh  Press,  was  elevated  from  the 
1^  vice-presidency  to  the  presidency, 
(relieving  Louis  J.  Hoffmann  of  the 
'St  Louis  Star-Times. 

:  David  H.  Smith,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  was  promoted  from  second  to 
lirst  vice-president  and  Jack  Elstes, 
Dillos  Morning  News  and  Journal, 
jvras  elected  second  vice-president. 
;Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star, 
'«s  re-elected  secretary-treasurer 
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and  thumb  dinner  with  chasers”  was 
served. 

Jack  Estes,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Dallas  News  and  the  Dallas  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  official  host  on  these  pre-con¬ 
vention  entertainment  forays. 

Immediately  following  the  formali¬ 
ties  of  opening  a  convention  such  as 


^  L  W.  McFetridge.  Tulsa  Daily 
jiforid,  was  re-elected  sergeant-at- 

William  L.  Argue,  circulation  man 
Ifor  half  a  century  with  Toronto  news¬ 
papers.  was  given  the  association’s 
medal  and  a  life  membership  for 
sBVice.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  G.  B.  Dealey,  president  of  the 
IVilla<t  News  and  Dallas  Journal,  serv¬ 
ing  in  his  sixty-second  year  with  the 
institution  he  now  heads. 

The  proceedings  were  broadcast 
over  a  national  radio  hook-up.  Mr. 
Argue  started  as  a  newspaper  boy  in 
887.  He  has  been  with  the  Toronto 
Star  for  43  years. 

George  Schoppert,  13,  and  filbert 
loore,  14,  were  armounced  as  win¬ 
ters  in  the  international  competition 
to  determine  the  best  exponents  of 
Kwspaper  subscription  salesmanship. 
They  and  the  Birmingham  News  cir- 
silation  manager,  Don  Davis,  were 
{Tinted  by  H.  W.  Stodghill,  Louis- 
ille,  and  were  awarded  the  trophy 
gven  aimually  by  R.  W.  Bingham, 
louisville  publisher  and  United  States 
Amba»ador  to  Great  Britain. 

The  second  prize,  a  bronze  plaque 
avarded  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  went 
k  Oval  Haynes  and  Jack  Rylie,  Tulsa 
porld  team;  third  prize,  also  awarded 
ty  IkirroR  &  Publisher,  went  to  E.  S. 
jTilliams  and  Bob  Shelton,  Fort  Worth 
|St«r-TcIegrom. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention 
pVesident  Hoffmann  expressed  appre- 
ition  for  the  work  of  the  local  ar- 
fetngement  committee  consisting  of 
|hck  Estes,  Ira  T.  Whitt,  Dallas 
‘imet-Herald,  and  W.  F.  Mitchell, 
fkllos  Dispatch. 

Ibe  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas 
jSrculation  Managers  Association, 
mday  and  Monday  prior  to  the 
RKning  of  the  International  raeet- 
1%  was  devoted  entirely  to  comple- 
lion  of  plans  for  the  larger  conven- 
fion  and  to  entertaining  early  arrivals. 
_  Members  of  ICMA  who  reached 
3  (jg.  kUas  by  Sunday  noon  were  taken  on 
ire  in  automobile  party  to  the  private 
rtising  Arch  Underwood,  Texas  capi- 
I  that  at  Athens,  some  70  miles  south 
estem  { Balias.  There  they  were  enter- 
High-  '^ad  at  a  barbecue-chicken  dinner, 
ed  the  aat-rides  and  fishing.  Final  details 
f  reception  were  checked  and  ap- 
917  he  officers  of  the  state  asso- 

ntered  entire  party  returned 

tor  of  '  ^^allas  sometime-  after  midnight, 
ghiand  Monday  afternoon  the  Texans  were 
High-  oat  to  the  visitors  at  golf  matches  at 
1  pub-  ^  Dallas  Country  Club.  During  the 
and  *  ’aning  they  attended  a  professional 
•estling  match  after  which  a  “finger 


and  “newsboy”  abolished  from  the 
stylebooks  of  publications  over  the 
country  and  replacing  them  with  the 
more  dignified  and  more  accurate 
“newspaper  boy.” 

New  directors  elected  were  Robert 
Taylor,  Flint  Journal;  Ralph  Cowan. 
Toronto  Star;  H.  H.  Cahill,  Seattle 
Times;  Matt  Sullivan,  Gannett  Papers, 
Rochester;  William  Coley,  Raleigh  Ob¬ 
server;  Ira  T.  Whitt,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  and  C.  E.  Gilroy,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

Milwaukee  was  chosen  as  the  1937 
convention  city,  in  competition  with 
Quebec.  San  Francisco  invited  the 
1939  convention.  Through  a  change 
in  the  by-laws  the  directors  selected 
the  next  meeting  place  instead  of  the 
general  convention. 

CENTENNIAL  EDITIONS 


FRANKLIN  P.  ALCORN 
DIES;  ILL  2  WEEKS 

Vice  -  Precident  of  West  -  Holliday- 
Mogensen  Company  Was  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Representative 
for  30  Years 


In  the  vanguard  of  the  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
J.  Hoffmann.  Mr.  Hoffmann  is  ICMA 
retiring  president  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 

welcome  addresses,  responses  and  of¬ 
ficers’  reports,  the  circulation  men 
took  up  the  question  of  welfare  of 
the  young  salesmen. 

President  Louis  J.  Hoffmann,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  asked  that  the 
circulation  managers  make  certain 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  association 
on  age  limits  and  requirements  for 
newspaper  boys  be  enforced. 

“If  we  do  not  accomplish  this  job, 
outside  interests  and  federal  officials 
may  secure  legislation  that  will  go  to 
extremes,  and  the  American  boy  will 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  help 
himself  in  gainful  employment  in 
school  and  college  years,”  he  warned, 
quoting  from  similar  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  ANPA. 

He  asked  for  strict  adherence  to 
recommendations  that  boys  under  12 
years  of  age  be  eliminated  ftom 
newspaper  selling  and  that  the  limit 
be  14  years  in  large  cities  and  that 
the  boys  be  decently  clad  for  appear¬ 
ance  and  climatic  conditions. 

C.  E.  Lemon,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman,  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Boy  Welfare  Committee, 
asked  that  the  ragged  urchin, 
“newsie,”  often  operating  under  the 
guise  of  selling  newspapers  as  a  cover 
for  begging,  ^  made  a  character  of 
the  past. 

“Tlie  association  is  working  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  terms  ‘newsie’  and 
‘newsboy’  because  they  are  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  young  newspaper 
salesman  of  today,”  he  said.  “We  are 
trying  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
newspaper  publisher  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  producing  a  product.  The 
newspaper  boys  are  salesmen  and  we 
are  trying  to  give  them  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  coordinated  with  their 
schoolwork,  in  the  making  of  a  liv¬ 
ing.” 

As  a  part  of  its  drive  the  association 
is  making  progress  in  having  “newsie” 


Little  Rock  Dailies  Issue  Lsurge  Sec¬ 
tions  Marking  Arkansas  Statehood 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  on  June  14  published  its  special 
edition  commemorating  the  Centen¬ 
nial  of  Arkansas  statehood.  It  in¬ 
cluded  the  regular  news  sections  and 
a  100-page  magazine  section  with  the 
cover  in  colors. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  in  its  June  15 
edition  distributed  its  centennial 
magazine  of  226  pages,  including 
cover  printed  in  colors.  Its  principal 
literary  feature  was  a  heroic  poem, 
“The  Epic  of  Arkansas,”  by  John 
Gould  Fletcher,  Arkansas  native  and 
internationally  known  Imagist  poet. 
The  chief  historical  article  was  a 
year-by-year  summary  of  Arkansas 
history  written  by  Dallas  T.  Hem- 
don,  secretary  of  the  Arkansas  His¬ 
tory  Commission.  The  Gazette  also 
reproduced  the  act  of  Congress 
signed  Jime  15,  1836,  by  President 
Andrew  Jackson  to  grant  statehood 
to  Arkansas. 

Arkansas  statehood  day  was  ob¬ 
served  June  15  at  Little  Rock  with  a 
huge  parade  led  by  the  United  States 
;narine  band. 


PHILCO  EXTENDS  SCHEDULE 


Will  Um  200  Newspaper*  in  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign 

Two  hundred  newspapers  will  be 
used  in  the  new  Philco  campaign, 
plans  for  which  have  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  E.  B.  Loveman,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Philco  Radio  &  Tele¬ 
vision  Corporation.  The  schedule 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  when  Philco, 
according  to  Mr.  Loveman,  did  more 
newspaper  advertising  than  all  other 
radio  manufacturers  combined.  Other 
copy  has  been  prepared  for  dealers’ 
use.  Philco  advertising  expenditures 
for  the  year  are  stated  to  be  near  the 
$4,000,000  mark. 

The  new  schedule  was  prepared  in 
response  to  requests  from  Philco 
defers.  More  than  500  dealers  were 
queried  as  to  what,  in  their  opinion, 
would  be  the  best  help  that  Philco 
could  give  dealers  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  'Ihe  replies  were  unanimous  in 
requesting  extensive  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season. 


NEW  TEXAS  WEEKLY 

The  first  edition  of  the  La  Porte 
Beacon,  new  weekly  at  La  Porte,  Tex., 
was  issued  June  11  and  will  come  out 
on  Thursdays.  Marshall  Borel,  who 
formerly  published  a  weekly  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  is  owner  of  the  paper,  the  only 
one  located  in  La  Porte.  The  first 
edition  had  eight  pages. 


JOINS  FURNITURE  MART 

The  American  Furniture  Mart, 
Chicago,  has  recently  added  Rosalie 
Flank,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  staff,  to  their  advertising  and 
publicity  organization. 


Franklin  P.  Alcorn,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentative  in  New  York  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  died  Wednesday  night, 
June  17,  at  his  home  in  Freeport,  L.  I., 
after  two-weeks’  illness. 

He  was  a  vice-president  of  West- 
Holliday-Mogensen  Company,  having 
affiliated  his  own  firm  of  Franklin  P. 
Alcom  &  Co.  with  the  Mogensen  Com¬ 
pany  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  The 
Mogensen  Company  was  recently  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  West-HoUiday-Mogensen 
Company.  For  a  time  after  the  affilia¬ 
tion  Mr.  Alcorn  kept  the  name  of  his 
own  firm  alive. 

For  twenty  years  of  his  business 
life  Mr.  Alcom  was  in  partnership 
with  Howard  Sejrmour,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  name  of  Alcom  &  Sey¬ 
mour.  Mr.  Seymour  withdrew  pre¬ 
vious  to  1930. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
by  a  son,  13.  The  fimeral  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  10  a.  m.  Jime  20,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Free¬ 
port. 

ANPA  SHOWS  DAILIES  !^AD 

Biggest  Advertiser*  Put  Bulk  Into 
Newspapers 

Of  33  trade  groups  listed  in  a  study 
of  national  advertising  expenditures 
in  1935  by  387  companies  in  the  three 
major  mediums,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  chain  broadcast,  22  favored 
newspapers,  according  to  the  annual 
survey  of  these  figures  released  this 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

’The  combined  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  three  mediums  by  those 
groups  favoring  newspapers  was  $189,- 
723,8M  —  compared  wiA  a  combined 
investment  of  $41,384,084  spent  by 
the  advertisers  favoring  other- media. 

Figures  on  a  combined  total  of  $231,- 
107,948  spent  by  the  387  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  three  major  mediums 
show  $134,440,000  or  58.2  per  cent 
going  to  newspapers;  $61,943,228  or 
26.8  per  cent  to  magazines  and  $34,- 
724,720  or  15.0  per  cent  to  chain  broad¬ 
cast. 

“As  in  the  past,”  the  survey  states, 
“food,  automotive  and  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts  continued  to  be  the  leading  trade 
groups  in  advertising  expenditure  in 
1935.  In  all  three  groups,  newspapers 
received  by  far  the  major  portion  of 
the  budget” 

In  the  automotive  group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  automobiles  and  trucks,  aoces- 
sories,  gasoline  and  motor  oils  and 
tires,  60.8  per  cent  or  $34,515,000  went 
to  newspaper;  26.2  per  cent  or  $14,- 
881,550  went  to  magazines  and  13.0  per 
cent  or  $7,415325  went  to  radio  of  a 
total  expenditure  in  this  group  of 
$56,811375  by  55  companies. 

In  the  tobacco  group,  15  companies 
spent  $31,912,036.  The  charts  in  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  study  reveal 
that  of  this  amount  76.0  per  cent  or 
$24345,000  went  to  newspapers;  143 
per  cent  or  $43.*  9,428  went  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  9.8  per  cent  or  $3J.47308 
went  to  radio. 

Newspapers  completely  dominate  the 
picture  in  the  alcoholic  beverages  and 
railroad  groups.  In  the  former  group, 
38  listed  companies  spent  an  aggregate 
of  $17350,592  in  the  three  mediums. 

J.  R.  FARRINGTON  IN  U.  S. 

Joseph  R.  Farrington,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetin,  is 
in  the  United  States  attending  the 
national  conventions  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  parties. 
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TEXAS  PUBLISHERS  WARNED  AGAINST 
BREAKDOWN  OF  RATE  STRUCTURE 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDITOR 


Advertising  Agency  Representatives  Advise  Press  Association 
of  Dangers  in  Cutting  National  Rates — H.  H.  Jackson, 
Coleman  Democrat- Voice,  Elected  President 


{Special  to  Editoe  &  Publishee) 


accounts,  and  not  be  simply  a  house 


Tyler,  Tex.,  June  15. — Texas  news-  agency  or  an  advertiser’s  set-up  to 
paper  publishers  are  faced  with  defeat  the  pa3nnent  of  the  agency’s 


one  of  the  most  serious  business  prob-  commission,  Mr.  Johnson  \irged. 

Efforts  in  both  state  and  national 


politics  to  foster  legislation  calcu¬ 
lated  to  restrict  or  forbid  certain  legit¬ 
imate  newspaper  advertising  throu^ 
both  direct  and  indirect  methods  were 
denounced  in  the  report  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  committee  which  concluded, 
“We  here  and  now  vigorovisly  con¬ 
demn  all  such  efforts  from  whatever 
source  as  part  and  parcel  of  sundry 
movements  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
the  press  guaranteed  imder  the  Federal 
Constitution.  We  call  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Texas  Press  Association 
H.  H.  Jackson  Louis  C.  Elbeet  to  stand  firmly  in  opposition  to  all 

,  ,  ,  r  j  t  such  legislation  as  unjust  and  inimical 

lems  Aey  have  ever  confronted  when  business  and  profession.” 


$200,000  IS  SAVED  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


I 


Tax  Exemption  to  Encourage  Ie4^ 
try  May  Mean  NewEpapers  Wil 
Be  Spared  Local  Aemse. 
meats  on  Machinery 


{Special  to  Editoe  &  Pibusbu) 

Boston,  June  16  —  Massachuttth 
made  law  today  a  tax  exenqition  tel 
which  is  expected  to  lift  from  A. 
1.1 ......  ^ 


Louis  C.  Elbeet 


they  break  down  their  national  ad-  ^he  culmination  of  the  Texas  Cen- 


vertising  rate  structure  in  res^nw  tennial  celebration  as  a  whole,  long 
to  the  strong  pressure  being  made  in  fostered  by  the  association,  and  the 


that  direction  by  many  iwtionalad-  special  train  sent  under  the  auspices 
vertisers,  members  of  the  Texas  Press  q£  association  over  a  4,000-mile 


Association  were  warned  by  several  £j.jp  across  11  states,  in  which  17 
shakers  at  the  57th  amu^l  se^ion  ^re  vUited  in  the  interest  of 


of  that  l^y  here  June  H  and  12.  centennial  celebrations,  were 

H.  H.  Jackson,  publ^er  of  the  Cole-  characterized  as  the  outstanding 


man  Democrat-Voice,  was  elected  achievements  of  the  association  dur- 


president. 


ing  the  past  year  by  the  retiring  presi- 


“If  you  cut  your  national  rate  your  Lo^ig  C.  Elbert,  publisher  of 

local  rate  h^  got  to  come  up,  and  Galveston  News  and  Tribune. 


your  local  advertisers  can  not  afford  Special  recognition  was  given  Lowry 
to  pay  the  rate  ba^  ui^n  a  large  Martin  of  the  Corsicana  Sun  for  his 


circulation,  much  of  wluch  lies  out-  in  promoting  both  this  trip  and 


side  the  local  trade  temtory,  repre-  centennial  celebrations  as  a  whole 


sentatives  of  advertising  agencies 
counselled. 


in  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  bronze 
plaque,  provided  by  the  West  Texas 


T^ere  is  no  justification  for  Ae  pi.ess  Association,  a  regional  organi- 
natioiml  advertiser,  who  di^s  nothing  nation.  A  similar  plaque  was  given 


to  b^d  up  the  interests  of  the  com-  Walter  D.  Cline,  Wichita  Falls,  the 


mi^ty,  pays  no  local  taxes  ^d  con-  original  director  and  organizer  of  the 
tributes  nothmg  tow^  meeting  local  central  exposition  at  Dallas. 


shoulders  of  the  state’s  newspipg 
publishers  an  estimated  $200,000 
nually  in  tax  levies. 

The  law  exempts  manufacturiM 
machinery  from  previously  impels 
local  taxation,  which  averaged  $3]  | 
thousand  of  valuation  throughout  On 
state,  and  substitutes  a  flat  $5  a  thou¬ 
sand  levy.  The  tax  revenue  ordinarih 
collected  is  to  be  recovered  by  in!, 
creases  in  the  corporate  excess  tn. 
and  the  diversion  of  a  huge  sum  no* 
collected  in  income  taxes. 

While  the  Massachusetts  supnmt 
court  in  a  case  involving  the  fio,. 
Photo  show*  Ruth  pM  Lovrien  who  Bureau,  daUy  finance 

has  been  appomled  home  economics  paper,  has  ruled  that  newspapers 
editor  of  the  Cl^ago  Trih^,  follow-  ^  ^  involved  only  the 

mg  the  resignaUon  of  Virginia  Garber-  .  ,  'j _ 

son,  known  to  Tribune  readers  as  “Mary  a”*! manuhe. 

Meade.”  Miss  Garber«,n  has  returned  turing,  State -Tax  Co^i^ioner  Henn 
to  her  home  in  Sibley,  la^  where  she  *  •  said  tMay  he  felt  that  nevi- 

will  be  married  on  Jane  23.  Miss  papers  would  have  to  be  granted  ex- 
Lovrien  was  graduated  from  Iowa  State  emption  on  their  machinery,  if  nn 
College  in  1933.  She  joined  the  Trib-  this  year,  beginning  in  1937.  News- 
une  May  23,  and  worked  with  Miss  papers  operating  job  plants,  he  said 
Garberson  until  the  latter’s  departure,  will  jH'obably  be  entitled  to  exemptkx 

on  their  19^  assessment 
The  value  of  newspaper  machiun 
Wellington  Leader,  third,  and  Flores-  in  productive  use  in  Massachusetts  h 
rille  Chronicle- Journal,  fourth.  Ads  1934,  the  last  reporting  year,  «a 
30  inches  and  above,  Bee-Picayune,  $7,354,072,  statisticians  of  the  stab 
Beeville,  first;  Leader-News,  Uvalde,  labor  and  industries  department  re- 
second;  Courier,  Crockett,  third,  and  ported.  There  was  an 
Post,  Paducah,  fourth.  The  loving  $1,347,160  which  covered  both  madun- 
cup  offered  by  the  Tyler  Courier-  ery,  press  association  franchises,  and) 
Times  for  the  best  all-round  daily  of  other  newspaper  assets,  and  is  incapt-l 
5,000  circulation  or  less  went  to  the  ble  of  breakdown  for  macluMn 
Lufkin  Daily  News,  with  the  Vernon  valuation  alone. 

Daily  Record  being  accorded  honorable  The  bill  was  designed  primarily  u 
mention.  stimulate  industrial  nrndiiptinn  it 


Illy  Record  being  accorded  honorable  The  bill  was  designed  primarily  t< 
ention.  stimulate  industrial  pr^uction  ii 

Following  toe  adjournment  of  toe  Massachusetts,  and  to  halt  toe  mign- 


pay  rolls  and  creating  local  values, 
claiming  toe  same  rate  that  is  ac- 


As  a  result  of  toe  large  recognition 
obtained  for  Texas  as  a  result  of  toe 


corded  the  local  advertiser  who  helps  Centennial,  the  association  pledged 


in  every  to  promote  all  toe  in-  ^  formulate  a  program  for  keep- 


tereste  of  toe  commimit^  accor^g  gt^te  and  its  resources  more 

to  Irl  W.  Broi^  of  toe  Texas  Daily  fujjy  in  the  eyes  of  toe  nation  than 


Press  League,  Dallas.  before,  through  toe  adoption  of  reso- 

At  no  previous  session  of  toe  asso-  lutions  to  that  effect, 
elation  has  so  large  consideration  _  ,  x-  ^  li-  •  . 

been  given  to  the  various  advertising  The  re^lution  to  pubbcize  the  stete 
tor  in  fh..  Stressed  the  importance  of  capitahz- 


business  session  in  Tyler  toe  editors  tion  of  existing  industry,  and  encour- 
recessed  to  meet  in  Dallas  Saturday,  age  new  plants  and  expansions. 

where  they  were  toe  guests  of  toe  _ 

Centennial  exposition  and  toe  city  of„  9  m  • 

Dallas  through  Sunday.  Pursued  rre8i€tent  s  Irm 

ITie  Yoimg  Editors  and  Publishers  i#*I  pi  j  1 

Division  of  toe  Association  elected  tlVC  InilCSf  rUtggCOll 

Frank  Shannon,  president,  Joe  T.  Byron  UtechL  Fort  Worth  Stir 


Byron  Utecht,  Fort  Worth  Stir| 


Cook,  vice-president  and  Walter  Telegram  correspondent,  furnished  1 


Humphrey,  secretary-treasurer. 


problems  pressing  for  solution,  in  toe  01  cap.iauz- 

opinion  of  veter^  members  of  the  J*"®  the  adverting  the  Centennial 


has  brought  to  toe  state.  It  urged 
The  publishers  were  warned  by  members  of  the  Texas  Pre^  J^ia- 
George  A.  RUey  of  the  American  Press  ^^o  pay  p^c^  attention  to 


thrilling  incident  June  11  when  Pres- 
dent  Roosevelt’s  party  was  travelioi 
toward  San  Antonio  shortly  afte 


Association,  New  York,  that  they  can  development  and  conservation  of 
not  look  to  toe  agencies  alone  to  resources. 

R.  J.  Edwards,  publisher,  toe  Den- 


solve  their  advertising  problems  tor 


them,  but  must  cooperate  with  toe  Record-Chronicle,  was  chosen 

agencies  in  selling  toe  papers  to  toe  vice-president;  Sam  P.  Harben,  Rich- 


national  advertisers.  To  meet  toe  ardson  Echo,  for  28  years  secretary. 


growing  competition  in  toe  adver¬ 
tising  field  toe  small-town  as  well  as 


was  re-elected,  as  was  toe  long-time 
treasurer,  Ben  F.  Harigel  of  toe 


metropolitan  papers  must  step  up  their  Lagrange  Journal.  Members  of  the 
advertising  efforts  along  such  lines  executive  committee,  other  than  toe 


as  playing  up  local  farm  news,  lo-  officers  and  toe  past- president,  are 


IOWA  PAPERS  ON  AIR  toward  San  Antonio  shortly  afte 
The  Rhodes  group  of  Iowa  Daily  leaving  San  Jacinto  battleground  nes 
Newspapers,  composed,  of  toe  Newton  Houston.  Utecht  missed  the  Presi 
Daily  News,  Perry  Daily  Chief,  Carroll  dential  train,  to  which  he  had  b«a 
Daily  Herald,  and  toe  Missouri  Valley  assigned,  but  was  speeded  down  thi 
Times,  has  purchased  15  minutes  of  highway  paralleling  toe  railroad,  fc; 
time  on  radio  station  WHO,  Des  a  state  patrolman  on  a  motorcycle 
Moines,  to  be  used  once  a  week  in  They  overtook  toe  train  after  a  W 
broadcasting  a  program  to  be  known  mile  pursuit,  flagged  it  down  at  . 
as  toe  Rhodes  Iowa  News  Digest.  The  crossing  and  Utecht  clambered  aboan 
first  program,  given  Saturday,  June  6,  amid  toe  cheers  of  his  colleagues. 

at  6:45,  was  used  as  a  preliminary/  _ 

introduction  to  toe  radio  audience  of  CUBAN  NEWSMAN  ARRESTED 

Jose  Manuel  Brana,  Cuban  newi 
Rhodes,  of  Newton,  is  president  and  ’ - -  ™ 


calizing  general  farm  news,  making  Deskin  Wells.  Wellington  Leader; 
larger  use  of  names  in  toe  news  col-  Walter  Buedener,  San  Marcos  Record; 


umns,  stressing  farm  and  small  town  Ross  Woodall,  Huntsville  Item;  Charles 
buying  power,  making  adequate  com-  Devall,  Mount  Vernon  Optic-Herald; 


niunity  surveys  and  deducing  in-  Dale  Miller,  Texas  Weekly,  Dallas, 


teresting  information  from  them,  and  Luther  Watson,  Nolan  County 

answering  promptly  all  reasonable  News,  Sweetwater.  Hie  executive 


inquiries  address^  to  them  by  toe  committee  will  select  toe  time  and 
advertising  agencies  and  toe  adver-  place  for  next  year’s  session. 


tisers,  Mr.  Riley  advised. 


The  Wellington  Leader  was  given  toe 


Alfonso  Johnson  of  Dallas,  execu-  A.  H.  Belo  award  as  toe  best  all-roimd 
tive  secretary  of  the  Southwestern  weekly  for  toe  year,  with  honorable 


Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  mention  going  to  toe  Hamilton  County 
cautioned  toe  publishers  to  select  their  News  and  toe  Burkbumett  Star,  while 


advertising  agencies  with  the  same  toe  $150  cash  prizes  offered  by  W.  N. 
care  they  would  choose  an  attorney  Beai^  of  toe  Southwest  Magazine  for 


introduction  to  the  radio  audience  of  CUBAN  NEWSMAN  ARRESTED 

Jose  Manuel  Brana,  Cuban  newi 
‘‘^Newton,  IS  president  ^d  ^n  and  sports  promotor,  v, 

publisher  of  toe  four  nev^I«pers.  The  b  Cub^  anliy  secret  ser 

editorial  departments  of  toe  papers  be  arrive 

will  take  turns  preparing  the  digest.  steamship  Cub 

from  toe  United  States.  He 

DAUGHTER  SUCCEEDS  FATHER  charged  with  publishing  in  toe  magi 
Following  the  death  of  her  father,  zine  Joven  Cuba,  printed  in  M 
Charles  P.  Butler,  publisher  of  toe  articles  which  the  authorities 
Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times,  June  4,  sider  defamatory  to  the  Cuban  go- 
Miss  Catherine  Butler  will  serve  as  emment. 

publisher  of  toe  daily.  Mr.  Butler  - 

started  his  career  with  the  North  Ver-  JORGENSON  JOINS  UTILITY 
non  Sun  and  later  acquired  a  half-  Ernest  W.  Jorgenson,  former  edi 
interest  in  toe  newspaper.  In  1902  of  the  Spokane  (Wato.)  Preu, 
he  purchased  toe  Bedford  Daily  been  appointed  vice-president  of 
Democrat  and  improved  the  property.  People’s  Gas  &  Oil  Co.  He  will 


People’s  Gas  &  Oil  Co.  He  will 


or  a  personal  physician.  Emphasis  the  best  set  display  ads  were  awarded 
was  laid  upon  toe  &ct  that  toe  agency  as  follows:  Ads  30  initoes  or  under. 


Later  in  1925  he  changed  it  to  toe  tablish  headquarters  at  Seattle, 


Bedford  Daily  Times.  He  was  a  mem-  publish  a  special  newspaper  for 
ber  of  many  civic  bodies.  Miss  But-  company  which  is  drilling  for  natu 
ler  has  b^n  business  manager  of  gas  in  Frenchman  Hills  sectiem 
the  Times.  Central  Washington. 


must  be  legitimate,  financially  re-  Foard  County  News,  Crowell,  first; 
sponsible,  must  carry  several  general  Tri-County  News,  Luling,  second; 


Central  Washington. 
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Mass  Production 


The  printing  press  was  man’s  first  successful  attempt 
at  standardized  mass  production.  The  modem  newspaper 
press  is  its  supreme  development. 

Therefore  the  performance  of  your  presses  or  of  the 
presses  you  contemplate  purchasing  should  he  judged  by  the 
requirements  of  any  modem  factory  operating  in  accordance 
with  mass  production  methods. 

Along  these  lines  we  invite  comparison.  We  urge  you 
and  yom*  organization  to  study  the  operating  efficiency,  the 
flexibility,  speed  and  safety,  together  with  uniformity  and 
quality  of  output  of  Scott  Presses  in  your  own  way  and  as 
applied  to  your  own  problems. 

To  assist  you  in  such  a  study  our  customers  are,  with¬ 
out  exception,  glad  to  welcome  you  to  their  plants  and  show 
you  how  Scott  Presses  function  in  their  pressrooms  under 
their  particular  conditions. 

Furthermore,  we  are  always  ready  to  place  at  your 
disposal  all  the  information  that  we  have  concerning  the 
design,  constmction  and  operation  of  our  presses. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  where  such  studies  have 
been  made  our  percentage  of  orders  has  been  gratifyingly 
high.  : 


Walter  Scott  &  €o. 

w  York  Main  Office  and  Factory  Chicago 

West  4l8t  Street  Plainfield,  ^ew  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  1330  Monadnock  Block 


EAST  LIVERPOOL  CAMPAIGN  OFFSETS 
NEARBY  METROPOLITAN  INFLUENCE 

Ad»«rtt.i„,  Tell.  How  1^1  P.por  Cn  T.k. 

Lcutd^rship  in  Merchant’s  Drive  to  Keep  Townspeople  at  ries  with  it  a  reminder  of  the  in- 

Home — Editorial  Department  Follows  Through  dividu^’s  obUgation  to  his  home  mer- 

_ _  chant  first  and  then  an  invitation  to 

By  CHESTER  G.  LINHAM  shop  in  East  Liverpml. 

Advertisini  Manager.  East  Liverpool  (O.)  Review  To  cement  a  feeling  of  friendship 

,  ,  ,  ,  and  goodwill,  the  Review,  through  its 

PROXIMITY  to  metropolitan  cen-  sumer  that  has  truly  created  a  Shop  editorial  departmenL  whidi  is  work- 

ters  with  their  vast  merchandising  East  Liver^l”  conscjousness  ing  in  close  harmony  with  the  adver- 

facilities  has  long  presented  merchants  Mercantile  establishments,  t^ugb  departmenL  has  prepared  a 

of  the  nation’s  smaller  communities  the  merchants  division  of  the  Cham-  sg^ies  of  historical  features,  with  art. 

.m _ _ Concentrating  on  each  town  in  the 

I  I  trading  area.  A  full-page  ad,  inviting 

^  j  residents  of  the  community  to  shop 

I -  - 1  in  East  Liverpool,  has  demonstrated 

I  I  "*  _  4 - 1  I  value  as  an  effective  follow-up. 

Advertisements  in  pursuance  of  the 
shop  at  home  program  are  identified 
by  their  attractiveness  and  have  a 
definite  reader  appeal  because  of  their 
catchy  phraseology. 

The  copy  slant  was  set  in  the  body 
of  the  first  of  the  series  carried  by 
the  Review,  which  read: 

There  it  a  moral  obligation  ai  well  at  a 
motive  for  a  sell-intereat  in  East  Liverpool 
that  should  urge  us  to  get  behind  and  push! 
Self-interest  determines  where  we  spend  our 
dollars — (and  where  we  spend  them  is  pretty 
much  our  own  affair) — but — how  many  of  us 
realize  that  out  of  town  buying  helps  build 
the  other  fellows  community?  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  selfish  protection  of  our  own 
interests,  we  owe  our  trade  to  stores  in  East 
Liverpool  rather  than  to  out  of  town  stores. 
Think  twice  before  you  shop  out  of  town! 


In  a  Lifeguard  It’s  Glamor— Possibly  It’s 
Gfamor  That  Attracts  You  To  the  ’Xity” 


that  you  want  to  get  behind  and  push! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  the  Rt 
view  has  been  able  to  weave  in; 
effective  promotion. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


IF orev-gter,  Ma»sach  uaettg 


CAST  LIVERPOOL  RETAIL  SALES  REACH  OVER  ST.SOO.OOO  YEARLY 


THE  EAST  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW 


*  SALESMAN  MILLER:  “Meet  my  friend  Mr.  Peannt 
Your  customers  will  like  him.  Mr.  Peanut  is  double 
roasted.  He  is  the  FRESHEST  ...” 

•  P.  J.  Millar  a/  sWaa  prmimotUm  dmpt^  PlmntrrM  Nml  A  ChocolmU  Cfcl 
<*  rAarga  of  ipaclal  Planlars  PomnuU  drivo  in  Woreouor.  Sold  ho:  "TU 
Sundmy  Toiofrmm  did  oh  outmtmmdiMg  fob  in  koiping  ua  to  got  diatribmtiom 
in  Woreoator,  Morm  thmn  90  por  cam  of  oil  dooiora  on  whom  aca  eollaJ 
amid  Ihry  hod  noon  nor  od  in  thm  Sundmy  Teitgrom  comle  aoetion." 

’'"'‘WORCESTER  DEALER:  “Sure,  and  I  know  all  about 
Mr.  PeanuL  He’s  the  nuts.  I’ve  been  reading  about  him 
in  the  Sunday  Telegram.  Come  right  in,  Mr.  PeanuL 
You’re  all  right!” 

••  »0  jiar  cam  of  tho  dooiora  hod  rood  mbout  Mr.  Pemnnt  in  thm  Snndoy 
Trlogrom.  Loaa  tham  fioo  por  eont  hod  notieod  Mr.  Pomnut’a  oda  in  a 
Iroding  national  mogmalno. 

’'‘*’'‘MR.  PEANUT:  “You  bet  I’m  all  right — and  so  is  the 
Sunday  Tel^raml” 

•••  THE  Hr.  PrmnMt,  now  rnjaying  mr^und  75  pmr  ronf  tiiMtrihmtion  to  ifc# 


a  perplexing  problem  that  has  defied  ber  of  Commerce,  have  expressed  their 
solution.  gratitude,  and  even  customers,  to 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio  (city  zone  whom  the  major  portion  of  the  mes- 
population,  30,000),  is  typical  of  such  sage  is  directed,  have  evidenced  an 
a  community.  In  the  heart  of  the  unmistakable  desire  to  shop  at  home 
fertye-  tri-state  districL  its  merchants 
have  seen  their  trading  arew  invaded 
extensively  and  consistently  by  the 
advertising  appeal  of  metropolitan 
stores. 

They  recognized  the  challenge  and 
attempted,  as  best  they  could,  to  offset 
its  discouraging  effects.  Results,  how¬ 
ever,  were  spotty  and  their  campaign 
to  “keep  the  East  Liverpool  shopper 
at  home”  availed  them  little. 

It  was  here  that  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  Review,  appreciating  the  mer¬ 
chants’  pli^L  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  with  a  well-rounded  campaign 
pledged  its  aid  in  fighting  off  the 
ravages  of  outside  competition. 

There  was  evolved  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  department  a  new  twist  to  an  old 
slogan  —  “Shop  at  Home”  —  and  the 
fruits  of  its  application,  evolved 
thmiigh  a  series  of  weekly  full-page 
advertisements,  already  are  being  evi¬ 
denced  on  all  sides. 

Combining  unique  makeup  with 
logical,  convincing  arguments  that  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  issue,  we 
have  shaped  a  message  to  the  con- 


THE  TELE6IUM-6AZETTE 


New  Yorkers — the  active,  progressive 
people  in  this  market— make  the  most 
of  vacation  time.  To  reach  tham,  you 
need  Tho  Sun  with  its  larger  circulation 
and  its  greater  selling  power. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

Hew  York,  Chicage.  Detroit.  Beaten.  Philadelphia,  Ban  rmnciico.  Lot  Angeles,  Cincinaati 


NEW  YORK 


A  “THANK  YOU” 

from  the 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


FoUowing  the  announcement  that  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  had  abolished  rate  differentials, 
hundreds  of  commendatory  letters,  telegrams  and 
long  distance  calls  were  received. 

In  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Post-Dispatch,  agencies  and  advertisers  all 
over  the  United  States  joined  executives  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Newspaper 
Representatives  Associations  and  the  Trade  Press. 

The  Post-Dispatch  is  pleased  to  have  these  many 
assurances  that  it  has  taken  a  decidedly  construc¬ 
tive  step  in  the  interest  of  newspaper  advertising. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


New  York  Advertising  Office 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
R.  A.  FLETCHER,  Manager 


Chicago  Advertising  Office 
Tribune  Tower 
P.  L.  HENRIQUEZ,  Manager 


Readability 


Interpretation 


INbA  bervice,  Inc. 

ii6t — Sth  iiooW.jfdSt 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 

614  Mission  Si 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


N.  Y.  LAW  AFFECTS  BOYS 


JOURNALISTS  GET  DEGREES 


DAILY’S  CAMPAIGN  OFFSETS 
BIG  CITY  INFLUENCE 


Colleies  and  UniTeraities  Honor  Amendment  to  Labor  Law  Raiae* 

Newspaper  Men  and  Women  Employment  Age,  14  to  16 

Newspapermen  and  women  received  A  recent  letter  by  L.  B.  Palmer, 
their  share  of  the  honorary  degrees  general  manager  of  the  ANPA,  an- 
awarded  during  the  last  week  by  the  nounced  that  on  Sept.  1,  a  1935 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  na-  amendment  to  the  New  York  State 
tion  at  annual  commencement  exer-  Labor  Law  goes  into  effect,  raising 
cises.  the  age  at  which  boys  may  secure 

Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  employment  certificates  from  14  to  16 
N.  H.,  led  the  list  by  honoring  three  years.  The  letter  also  points  out  a 
joumidists,  June  15.  U.  S.  Senator  provision  of  the  state  Education  Law 
Carter  Glass,  publisher,  Lynchbury  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
(Va.)  News  and  Advance,  and  John  long  time:  that  street  trade  hours  are 
Stewart  Bryan,  publisher,  Richmond  limited  to  boys  between  12  and  17 
(Va.)  News-Leader,  president  of  years  of  age,  and  no  boy  shall  be  en- 
William  and  Mary  College,  were  given  gaged  in  a  street  trade  before  six  To  You.” 

honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  o’clock  in  the  morning  nor  after  seven  “A  Bit  FVank,  Of  Course,  But  Your 

A  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was  o’clock  in  the  evening,  nor  during  the  Bread  And  Butter  Come  To  You  From 

also  conferred  upon  Allan  Nevins,  time  he  is  required  to  attend  upon  Elast  Liverpool.” 

former  editorial  writer  for  the  New  instruction.  "To  Our  Neighbors  In  Midland., 

York  Evening  Post,  the  Sun  and  the  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Labor  Law  Pa.,  East  Liverpool  Is  A  Friendly  City 
New  York  World.  governs  boys  employed  by  newspa-  And  A  Profitable  Place  To  Shop.” 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor  their  payrolls,  while  the  “Madame,  When  You  Think  of  l^op- 

Richmond  News-Leader  and  winner  Education  Law  applies  to  the  “little  ping  Keep  East  Liverpool  Foremost 

of  the  1935  Pulitzer  prize  in  biography,  merchant”  plan  under  which  the  boy  In  Your  Mind.” 

was  presented  the  degree  of  Doctor  the  papers  and  sells  them  him-  “Looking  For  And  Finding  Values 

of  the  More  Humane  Letters  by  the  hi  East  Liverpool.  ’ 

University  of  Pittsburg,  June  10.  Dr.  Palmer  indicated  that  a  drive  “Four  Hundred  And  Seventy-Six 

Freeman  delivered  the  commencement  has  been  under  way  in  up-state  New  Stores  In  East  Liverpool  To  Serve 

address.  York  cities  by  social  workers  with  Your  Every  Need.” 

Junius  Parker  Fishbum  nublisher  headquarters  in  New  York  City  in  an  'The  campaign  has  not  only  created 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World  a^o^t  to  secure  enforcement  of  both  more  linage  but  has  been  a  remark- 

News,  was  awarded  a  Doctor  of  Com-  ^  provision  and  the  existing  able  goodwill  builder  for  the  Review, 

mercial  Degree  at  Washington  and  provision,  starting  about  Sept.  1.  It  has  helped  the  merchant  solve  a 

Lee  University,  June  12,  at  Lexington,  rutlm  Tof  a  n  k  a  to  ''®’5®hous  problem  of  long-standing 

j^y  BUTLER  GOES  TO  MANKATO  brought  the  consumer  into 

Mark  Sullivan,  historian  and  com-  Charlw  R.  Buffer,  former  field  di-  a  closw  understanding  of  his  obliga- 
mentator,  was  awarded  an  honorary  Newsp^r  Code,  tion  to  the  community  in  which  he 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Bates  ^ 

i.e  “ton.  where  he  wes  one-  AUTHORIZES  STATE  COPY 

address  busmess  manager  of  the  Free-  Atty.-Gen.  A.  A.  Carmichael  of 

Walter  Lippmann,  editorial  columnist  He  wiU  attend  the  June  23  Ala^a  rul^  that  the  State 

for  New  York  Herald  Tribune  syndi-  ^  Mobile  have  authority  to 

cate,  was  presented  an  honorary  ^  ^tty  Clements  of  Mankato  m  expend  funds  for  advertising  in  news- 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Rochester  IS  a  re^er  ^p^,  magazmes  and  periodicals  in 

M  V  T.,„o  1 1  OH  ffic  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Leader.  Alabama. 
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That  Stands  for — 


John  T.  Flynn  lonj*  has 
been  recoj'iiizcd  as 
one  of  the  coimtiy’s 
soiiiulest  uutlioritieson 
economics  and  finance. 


COVERilGE? 


Flynn's  simple,  straij*!)!- 
i’orward  style  interests 
reatlcrs  and  proves 
that  articles  on  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  are  not 
necessarily  dull  and 
slodgj-. 


Hare  it  a  Louitvilit  and  Stata-wids  town-by- 
town  view,  showing  dominant  covorago,  and 
why  it  is  tho  Porfoct  Market  for  your  Tost 
Campaigns: 

LMiitvillo  _ 93  % 

New  Albany  (Ind.l  _ ....93% 

)otfor*onvilla  <ln4.l  _ 93% 

Madison  (Ind.i  _ 34% 

BMitord  (Ind.)  . 28% 

Soymour  (Ind.)  _ 36% 

bowling  CrMn  _ 70% 

Oanvtila  . 77% 

Frankfort  _ - — 61  % 

Corbin _ _ _ 53% 

Hasard  _ 41  %  _ C 

Hopkinsvillo  _ 31%  f" 

Lnington  _ 32%  *  *  * 

MayfMd  . 29%  'o 


Just  now  this  hrilliaul 
writer  is  windin.i*  up  a 
four-story*  series  for 
NE.\  on  economic  as- 
jiects  of  the  political 
scene,  analyzing*  the 
parly  platforms  and 
major  issues. 


WEEKLY  ISO  YEARS  OLD 

The  Princeton  (N.  J.)  Packet,  re¬ 
putedly  the  oldest  weekly  newspaper 
in  continuous  circulation  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  fifth  oldest  in  the  nation, 
is  observing  its  150th  anniversary  this 
month.  The  date  of  its  founding  has 
been  calculated  as  early  June  from 
the  earliest  extant  copy,  preserved  in 
the  treasurer’s  room  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Packet  was  acquired  by 
the  Princeton  University  Press  in  1916 
in  one  of  a  succession  of  ownerships. 
Charles  Scribner,  late  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  head  of  the  organization 
then.  A  group  of  Princeton  business 
men  later  incorporated  and  bought  it 
and  Charles  H.  LaTourette  was  placed 
in  charge  as  editor-manager.  ’The 
paper  was  later  sold  to  him  and  the 
corporation  was  disbanded. 


Owsmbors 

ClMgew _ 

Maditanvilk 
Ricbmsnd  . 
Ssmsr— t _ 


John  1.  rl\)nns  daily  col- 
umn  is  available  al  reason¬ 
able  rates  by  mail  or  wire. 
Longer,  special  articles  by 
Flynn  are  included  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  NEA  service  al  no  ex¬ 
tra  cost. 


To  cover  the  Ohio  Stele  Market  advertisers 
must  use  mstry  newspapers  because  Ohio 
is  a  Stale  of  many  large  cities.  But. 
Kentucky  is  a  great,  rich  State  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  large  city  and  only  two  big,  modem 
newspapers.  Around  the  Louisville  500.000 


trading  area  are  clustered  thousands  of 
small  towns,  irKludirtg  17  Indiana  border 
counties.  The  Courier- |ourrtal  is  delivered 
in  them  each  morning--artd  The  Louisville 
Times  each  evening.  Thus,  two  news¬ 
papers  give  coverage  from  dawn  to  dusk 
daily,  without  competition. 


CBS  PROMOTES  TWO  MEN  g.^reseeied  Nalieeally  Ry  The  Rraekaei  Cempaey 

Two  new  vice*presidents  have  been 

ing  System.  D.  W.  ’Thornburg  will  be  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 

Pacific  Coast  vice-president  and  H.  V.  .  _ 

Akerberg  vice-president  in  charge  of  RIVE  ILAIRET  COVERARE  OF  TRE  PERFECT  TEST  MARKET 

station  relations.  owner  and  operator  or  radio  station  whas 
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In  The  A.P.  Tradition: 


Associated  Press  Photo 

A  SECTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  CONVENTION  STAFF  IN  ACTION 


YEARS  of  experience  have  taught  the 
thinking  citizen  to  rely  on  The  Associated 
Press  for  fair  and  impartial  political  news. 

It  is  reporting  every  phase  of  this 
campaign  through  its  vast  news  resources 
and  its  far-flung  staff,  trained  in  the  A.P. 
tradition  that  every  news  story  must  be 
untinged  by  personal  opinion  or  bias. 

The  Associated  Press  recognizes  and 
is  proud  of  the  reliance  Americans  have  in 
its  ability  to  report  completely,  faithfully 
and  without  partisanship  the  significant 
developments  of  this  campaign. 


The  Associated  Press 


(MATS  OF  THIS  AD  OR  ORIGINAL  PRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  A.P.  FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS) 
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In  order  to  simplify  finding  Uie 
desired,  the  organizations  given  below  ^ 


These  numbers  are  duplicated  on  tW 
fields  of  activity  listed.  Pick  out  the  cL- 
or  numerals  in  front  of  that  particnlv  , 


Then  consult  the  organizations,  etc, 
you  can  locate  the  proper  source,  or  staj 
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stive 

ith’fly  n 


beini 
Id  your 
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Aeronautical  Chamber  oi  Conunwct 
of  America,  Inc. 


The  Chamber  is  the  trade  association  for 
aviation  industry.  Publishes  the  Aircraft  Tea  plCtui 
Book,  standard  reference  work;  maintains  e(»|< 
plete  information  library  conc^^rning 
branches  of  aviation  at  30  Rockefeller  PltiJ 
New  York.  Phone:  Circle  7-6880. 


and  at: 
tMs  ass 
New  Y 

Ernest 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 


Is  a  trade  association  representing  the  in 
and  steel  industry.  The  Institute 
statistics  on  many  phases  of  the  industry 
activities,  including  production  and  emp'.„ 
nient,  as  well  as  engaging  in  special  ?tu' 
and  surveys.  Information  developed  by  t' 
Institute  is  available  through  releases,  pr 
phlets  and  the  publication  STEEL  FACl 
Address:  .3.306  Empire  State  Building,  X 
York,  N.  Y. 


m 


iddres 

11)20,  1 


American  Petroleum  Institute 


This  National  Trade  Association  disUiNi. 
weekly  report  on  crude  oil  production  and  i 
lining,  and  press  release  of  Institute  and  i 
dustry  news.  Develops  data  on  all  phases 
industry’s  operations;  welcomes  inquire 
Reference  material  on  petroleum  techriic; 
economic,  and  tax  developments  availao 
Address:  Room  2040,  50  West  50th  Street, 
York,  N.  Y. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


The  organization  of  the  railroads  for  ci 
operative  action  in  matters  of  operations  a: 
maintenance,  car  service,  traffic,  finan; 
accounting,  taxation  and  valuation,  law,  r 
search  and  economic  study,  with  techii' 
ilivisions  dealing  with  all  phases  of  rail 
ing.  Publications,  reports  and  releases  ias 
by  the  Association.  The  Bureau  of  Rail^.,.^ 
Economics,  a  statistical  organization,  li  , 
library  and  reference  material  available  to: 
at  Association  headquarters.  Address: 
portation  Building,  W.ashington,  D.  C.  |3gj 
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Associated  Business  Papers 
Editors  of  the  135  publication  members 
this  group  gladly  co-operate  through  the  Joh 
ciation  in  making  available  business  facts  ‘urnii 
the  fields  they  serve.  The  association  hw ; 
cently  conducted  fundamental  studies  ayaili; 
in  pamphlet  form,  covering  social  legislat  P 
securities  legislation  and  RFC,  Federal  Resi^  - 
and  FHA  financing.  Address:  330  West 
Street,  New  York. 


Chica 
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keep  ^^VP-TO-DATE^*  anti 
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—rilitive  sources  of  the  news  or  reference 
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I.  etc, 
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n,  being  placed  before  the  various  general 
yoor  query  falls,  and  note  the  numeral 


Mich 


are  correspondingly  iiumhered.  Thus, 
atinate.” 


Modern  journalism  demands  a  knowledge  of  diversified  facts  required  by  no  other 
profession.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  know  a  little  about  everything.  Even 
specialists  steeped  in  knowledge  of  particular  subjects  arc  hard  pressed  to  keep  the 
information  from  becoming  obsolete  overnight,  through  operation  of  unforseen  dis¬ 
coveries  in  apparently  unrelated  fields. 

In  today’s  increasingly  complex  industrial,  social,  and  political  structure,  the 
mind  of  no  one  man  can  grasp  and  hold  all  the  necessary  fundamental  information. 
Tlie  newspaper  writer,  neetling  facts  quickly  and  accurately,  can  reinforce  his  memory 
hy  calling  on  sources  known  to  have  complete  and  recent  information.  Such  sources 
are  the  organizations  listed  on  this  page,  created  by  responsible  members  of  their  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  groups,  as  headquarters  for  authoritative  information  on  their 
specialized  interests. 


tnsree  |  Associated  Wool  Industries 

^  A  cooperative  organization  representing  wool 
n  for  tJgrowers,  wool  dealers  and  wool  textile  raanu- 
'aft  Yet  ficturers.  Information  and  editorial  material, 
tins  coi  concerning  new  developments  in  fabrics  and 
ling  ^rchandise  made  of  wool,  from  both  fashion 
ud  utility  points  of  view,  is  available  from 
this  association.  Address:  386  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Ashland  4-7422. 
Ernest  C.  Morse,  Gen.  Director. 
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Better  Vision  Institute 

A  national  organization  of  the  optical  indus- 
ry  and  profession,  devoted  to  the  preservation 
i  priceless  human  vision.  Issues  scientific  and 
ilucational  folders,  booklets,  school  charts, 
lide-sound  films,  lectures,  and  radio  programs, 
address  Better  Vision  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite 
!iJ0,  RCA  Building,  New  York  City. 


8 

Committee  on  Public  Relations  of  the 
Eastern  Railroads 

J,  M.  Fitzgerald,  Vice-Chairman.  Address: 
143  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  Telephone: 
Barclay  7-6350. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

Is  the  trade  association  of  the  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Industry.  Among  its  objects  are 
the  ascertainment  and  making  available  to  the 
members  and  the  public  of  factual  information, 
^data  and  statistics  relating  to  the  electric  :n- 
idustry.  Address:  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
Vork,  N,  Y. 


10 

Glycerine  Producers'  Association 


Glycerine  has  a  thousand  uses — in  medicine, 
]jcosmetics,  food,  beverages,  industry.  Technical, 
economic  and  human-interest  data  of  special 
ralue  to  food  page,  women’s  page,  science,  health 
snd  business  editors  sent  on  request.  Address: 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute 


John  W.  O’Leary,  President — A  source  of  in- 
j'ormation  of  economic,  legislative  and  social 
n  has  importance  as  related  to  the  capital  goods  in- 
ayaiWjdustries  and  technological  advancement, 
gislah^Wrticularly  the  relation  of  machine  produc- 
to  employment,  prices  and  standard  of 
Address:  221  North  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago. 


12 

Mondeville  Press  Bureau 

Official  news,  feature  and  photographic  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  Government  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia.  Press  Representative  for  Eastern  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines.  Official  source  for  economic  and 
financial  data,  news  and  feature  articles  of  the 
Glass  Container  Association  of  America  and 
chemical  fertilizer  industry.  Address:  6  East 
45th  Street,  New  York  City.  Telephone:  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  2-3900. 

13 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co..  Inc. 

Foremost  American  newspapers  regularly 
quote:  American  Machinist,  Aviation,  Business 
Week,  Bus  Transportation,  Coal  Age,  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  Construction 
Methods,  Electrical  Contracting,  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising,  Electrical  West,  Electrical  Wholesal¬ 
ing,  Electrical  World,  Electronics,  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  Engineering  News-Record, 
Factory  Management  and  Maintenance,  Food 
Industries,  Metal  and  Mineral  Markets,  Mill 
Supplies,  Power,  Product  Engineering,  Radio 
Retailing,  Textile  World,  Transit  Journal — from 
which  matter  of  public  interest  is  selected  and 
relea‘=ed  by  N'^w'snr^ner  Ser^'ice  Bureau, 
McGRAW-HILL  PUBLICATIONS.  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  Phone  Medallion  3-0700. 
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Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  oi 
America.  Inc. 

A  national  association  of  food  chain  stores. 
Maintains  research  department  and  conducts 
continuing  studies  in  social  and  economic  as¬ 
pects  of  chain  store  distribution.  Official  source 
of  information  and  data  on  food  chain  store  de¬ 
velopment,  operation,  and  relation  to  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  producers:  distributors  and 
consumers  and  effect  of  direct  line  distribution 
on  standard  of  living.  Factual  data  and  in¬ 
formative  material  available.  Address  John  A. 
Logan,  Executive  Vice-lhresident,  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


15 

National  Highway  Users  Conference 

Collects  and  disseminates  information  re¬ 
garding  motor  transportation  in  all  its  phases. 
Affiliates  are  more  than  forty  national  organi¬ 
zations  representing  all  classes  of  highway 
users  and  the  purveying  industries.  Publishes 
Highway  Highlights  and  books,  pamphlets  and 
special  compilations.  Information  on  motor 
vehicle  and  highway  subjects  upon  request. 
Address:  National  Press  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 
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Notional  Recreation  Association 

Free  information  by  mail  and  consultation  on 
parks,  playgrounds,  all  amateur  sports  facili¬ 
ties,  community  centers,  drama,  music,  nature 
activities,  crafts,  home  play,  physical  education. 
Conducts  local  surveys  and  training  courses 
and  national  conference.  Regional  representa¬ 
tives.  Publishes  statistics,  manuals,  bulletins, 
RECREATION  magazine.  Supported  by  mem¬ 
berships  and  contributions.  Address:  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

17 

Portland  Cement  Association 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  uses  of  concrete.  Supported  by  mem¬ 
bers  manufacturing  approximately  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  production.  Maintains 
four  research  laboratories.  Studies  underway 
in  housing,  roads,  paving,  structural,  farm  and 
other  fields.  Information  made  available 
through  nationwide  field  organization  and 
through  over  three  hundred  pamphlets.  Ex¬ 
tensive  library  maintained.  Publishes  “Cement 
and  Concrete  Reference  Book.”  General  office, 
33  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

18 

The  Radio  Institute  of  the  Audible  Arts 

Founded  over  a  year  ago  by  Philco  Radio  & 
Television  Corporation  to  further  advancement 
of  education,  art  and  music  in  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing.  The  Radio  Institute  of  the  Audible  Arts 
furnishes  to  editors,  without  charge,  monthly 
program  bulletins  of  recommended  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  studies  by  authorities  of  various  phases 
of  radio — music,  children’s  programs,  drama, 
etc.;  special  background  articles,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral,  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  information 
on  the  broad  cultural  and  social  phases  of  the 
radio.  Pitts  Sanborn,  Director.  Address  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Western  Railways'  Conunittee  on 
Public  Relations 

P.  G.  Otterback,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman, 
devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  the  development  and  problems  of 
the  railroad  industry.  Address:  105  West 
.Adam'S  Street.  Chicago.  Ill. 

20 

Women  Investors  IN  America,  Inc. 

Cathrine  Curtis,  National  Director — The  only 
woman’s  national  organization  founded  upon 
the  subject  of  Finance  and  educational  and 
protective  in  its  activities.  Cooperation  offered 
editors  in  assembling  editor!^  material  on 
financial,  legislative,  and  investment  funda¬ 
mentals  presented  for  the  woman  investor 
whether  she  be  wage  earner,  property  owner, 
or  home  maker.  Address:  535  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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BUFFALO 


Bun^LO  BWNtNC 


MANY  PAPERS  ALREADY  IN 
HIGH  FREQUENCY 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

station  of  the  Post-Dispatch  which  is 
operated  on  550  kilocycles. 

“In  addition,  W9XPD  broadcasts 
programs  Sunday  mornings  and  from 
10  to  11  o'clock  weekday  nights  when 
KSD  is  off  the  air  bemuse  of  time 
sharing.  Thus  the  Post-Dispatch  is 
pioneering  on  the  hi^  frequencies 
with  W9XPD  as  it  did  on  the  standard 
frequency  with  KSD.  High  quality 
programs  and  continuous  service  is 
the  aim.  Listeners,  radio  amateiu-s, 
observation  posts  are  able  to  maintain 
a  continual  check  on  W9XPD,  its 
area  of  reliable  program  service  and 
the  behavior  of  its  radiations  in  the 
St  Louis  area.  At  present,  W9XPD 
is  broadcasting  31,600  kilocycles  but 
it  will  experiment  with  other  high 
frequencies  until  it  can  be  definitely 
determined  vdxich  channel  is  best 
suited  to  conditions  in  St.  Louis.  As 
listener  interest  and  demands  develop 
the  station’s  service  will  be  expanded 
and  modified  as  may  be  warranted. 

“Natiu'ally,  hi^  frequency  radio 
development  has  its  problems.  But 
these  are  similar  to  ^ose  that  con- 
honted  pioneers  in  the  development 
of  the  regular  broadcasting  service 
which  has  come  to  occupy  such  an 
important  position  in  oiu*  daily  lives 
and  in  business.  The  audience,  of 
necessity,  is  small  at  first,  for  only 
certain  commercial  radio  sets  can  re¬ 
ceive  broadcasts  beyond  the  ten-meter 
wave  length.  However,  many  of  these 
sets  are  getting  into  the  homes  of 
listeners.  Many  radio  amateiu^  and 
experimenters  own  sets  that  will  time 
around  31,600  kilocycles  and  even 
beyond.  A  number  of  high  frequency 
stations,  many  of  them  owned  by 
newspapers,  are  going  on  the  air.  So 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all-wave  radio  sets  will 
incorporate  in  their  receivers  facilities 
for  reception  of  the  programs  of  these 
transmitters,”  Mr.  Burbach  said. 

“Another  problem  is  that  of  recep¬ 
tion  area.  An  ultra-high  frequency 
station  has  virtually  no  ground  wave, 
whereas  the  ground  waves  of  regular 
broadcast  stations  can  be  received  100 
miles  and  farther  from  the  transmit¬ 
ters,  depending  upon  the  power  used. 
Ultra-high  frequency  radiations  be¬ 
have  somewhat  as  do  light  beams, 
tending  to  shoot  straight  out  to  and 
beyond  the  horizon  and  being  subject 
to  bending,  reflection  and  absorption 
by  buildings.  Reports  of  reception 
of  W9XPD  programs  indicate  that 
these  are  received  within  a  radius  of 
15  to  25  miles  from  the  transmitter 
and  again  at  distances  of  2,500  or  more 
miles  away. 

“Apparently,  the  ultra  short  waves 
travel  on  low-angled  lines  into  the 
atmosphere  and  are  reflected  by  the 
ionosphere  layers  in  such  a  way  that 
they  ‘boimce’  between  the  sky  and 
the  earth  in  extremely  long  jumps. 
Hierefore,  there  are  no  reception 
areas  between  the  horizon  seen  by 
the  eye  and  places  2,500  miles  or  more 
distant  Tliis  means  that  the  recep¬ 
tion  area  of  such  a  high  frequency 
station  is  limited  to  a  sharply  re- 
tricted  district  whereas  a  regular 
broadcast  station’s  programs  are  re¬ 
ceived  over  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles. 

“Whether  this  problem  can  be  solved 
by  greatly  increased  transmission 
power  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any 
rate,  W9XPD’s  transmitter  is  so  de¬ 
signed  that  by  adding  another  stage 
its  power  can  be  greatly  increased 
if  and  when  the  FCC  takes  high  fre¬ 
quency  stations  out  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  classification  and  permits  them 
to  go  ahead.  Meanwhile,  reports  from 
listeners  on  reception  of  W9XPD  are 


being  received  and  analyzed,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  definite  basis  on  which 
to  plan  for  further  development. 

“Another  problem  is  that  of  ex¬ 
pense.  TTie  FCC  licenses  do  not  per¬ 
mit  high  frequency  stations  to  broad¬ 
cast  commercial  programs.  However, 
the  development  of  high  frequency 
broadcasting  may  be  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  along  the  same  lines  as  has  regu¬ 
lar'  broadcasting.  Only  a  well-financed, 
stable  organization,  which  is  willing 
to  stand  the  cost  of  pioneering,  seems 
to  be  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  of 
assisting  in  the  development  of  what 
promises  eventually  to  become  rich 
with  possibilities  for  home  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  spread  of  cultvue  and  the 
further  expansion  of  business. 

“Still  other  problems  involve  the 
development  of  facsimile  and  tele¬ 
vision  transmission,  and  cooperation 
with  those  who  are  developing  these 
services  to  the  point  where  they  will 
be  commercially  practicable. 

“An  advantage  of  operating  both  a 
regular  broadcast  and  a  high  fre¬ 
quency  station,  such  as  the  Post- 
Dispatch’s  KSD  and  W9XPD,  is  that 
whatever  may  develop  in  radio  ser¬ 
vices,  the  newspaper  will  be  ready  to 
supply  to  its  readers  and  its  listeners,” 
Mr.  Burbach  concludes. 


A.  T,  &  T.  PAID  SHIPP  $225,000 

Publicity  Expenditures  of  Company 
Revealed  in  Washington 

(.Special  to  Kdito*  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jime  15. — The 
current  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  investigation  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  turned  its  attention  recently  to 
special  publicity  agents  hired  for  “edu¬ 
cational  purposes.” 

The  Washington  publicity  firm  of 
Thomas  R.  Shipp  received  a  total  of 
$225,(X)0  from  the  A.  T.  &  T.  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Bell  company  from  1920 
to  1931.  Besides  his  general  publicity 
work,  Shipp  was  employed  to  make 
a  “special  study”  of  the  telephone 
situation  in  Indiana,  officials  of  the 
parent  company  testified. 

E.  S.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the 
A.  T.  &  T.,  stated  that  Shipp  was  hired 
because  the  Indiana  Bell  was  “losing 
$1,000,000  a  year”  due  to  the  rates 
then  in  effect.  FCC  Examiner  Becker 
charged  that  Shipp  was  hired  because 
of  his  “political  influence”  in  that 
state,  and  introduced  letters  tending 
to  support  this  claim. 

Shipp’s  activities  in  conferring  with 
newspapermen,  utilities  Commission¬ 
ers,  politicians  and  other  officials  in 
Indiana  were  subjects  of  study  in  the 


government’s  investigation  of  A.T  IT  ' 

The  fact  that  the  A.  T.  &  T.  | 
$257,000  for  “institutional  motion  pi^ 
tures,”  between  1926  and  1935, 
termed  by  Becker  as  “powerhd  i 
subtle  propaganda.”  There  wee  5j 
of  these  movies  made,  and  circulated 
around  the  coimtry  in  the  telephoot 
company’s  educational  campaign 

Commissioner  Paul  Walker,  g, 
charge  of  the  FCC  investigation  asked 
Wilson:  “All  this  campaign  of  edu- 
cation  sometimes  referred  to  as  prop, 
aganda — is  paid  for  by  the  telephone 
subscribers,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Wilson. 

HEADS  ONTARIO^OUPS 

C.  O.  Tatham,  business  manager  of 
the  Woodstock  Sentinel  Review,  vat 
chosen  president  of  the  Ontario  Pro¬ 
vincial  Dailies  at  the  recent  annual  j 
meeting  in  Toronto.  C.  D.  Dingman, 
Stratford  Beacon  Herald,  was  named 
vice-president  and  T.  L.  Ashton, 
Peterborough  Examiner,  secretary, 
treasurer.  Directors  chosen  are:  W 
J.  Coyle,  Kingston  Whig-Standard. 
Allan  Holmes,  Galt  Reporter;  Major 
H.  B.  Burgoyne,  St.  Catherna 
Standard;  W.  B.  Preston,  Bronf/ord , 
Expositor;  F.  H.  Leslie,  Niagara  Folk ' 
Review,  and  Howard  Fleming,  Own 
Sound  Sun-Times. 
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nvite  Your 
Readers  to 


"Salute  to  the 
Modern  Newspaper" 


A  program  that  will  give  every  one  who  hears  it  new  respect  for  the  develop¬ 
ment,  ideals  and  public-spirited  service  of  the  American  Newspaper. 


NBC  BLUE  NETWORK— Monday,  June  29 


8—8:30  Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time 

7—7:30  Eastern  Standard  Time 

6—6:30  Central  Standard  Time 

5—5:30  Mountain  Standard  Time 

4—4:30  Pacific  Standard  Time 


AN  NBC  BROADCAST  DEDICATED  TO  YOUR  PAPER 


Full  credit  for  this  broadcast  is  due  the 
Notional  Broadcasting  Company  which  is 
presenting  it  in  recognition  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Fourth  Estate  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  invention  of 
the  Linotype. 

On  behalf  of  the  newspapers  of  America  to 
which  this  broadcast  is  dedicated,  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  thanks  NBC  for 
a  gracious  and  generous  compliment. 


As  its  own  contribution  to  the  program,  the 
Linotype  Company  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for 
the  most  suitable  script.  This  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wright,  Instructor 
in  Journalism,  Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  The  judges  in  the  contest  were:  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Rainey,  Head  of  Production  Dept., 
National  Broadcasting  Company;  Morlen  E. 
Pew,  Editor  &  Publisher:  Jack  T.  Nelson,  Radio 
Director,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORE 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  UNOTYPE,  UMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINOTYPE  MEMPHIS  FAMILY 


BOOTH  newspapers 


tZOO 


MUSKICON  CM«ON*CL( 


INC  GIANO  «A»IOS 
JACA50N  CItiZIN  AATtlOT 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS  HOLD  ANNUAL 
CONVENTIONS  IN  FIVE  STATES 


ted  The  Shelby  Sentinel,  publisiM^  K 
pa-  Shelbyville  by  the  O’Sullivan  Brotb. 

to  ers,  was  awarded  first  prize  in  tin 
uld  annual  newspaper  contest  for  beiM 
t  it  the  “best  all-around  newspaper*  in 
the  weekly  field.  Second  and  thfad 
the  places  went  to  the  Carlisle  Mercury 
H.  and  the  Hardin  County  Bnferprii, 
respectively. 

Winners  of  other  contests: 

Best  Editorial — First,  Gracean  Pej. 
ley,  editor,  Lyon  County  HeraU, 
Elddyville;  second,  Warren  Fisher, 
editor,  Carlisle  Mercury. 

Best  News  Story — First,  Wesley  £ 
Carter,  Hardin  County  Enterprist; 
second,  Mr.  Fisher. 

Best  Editorial  Page — First,  Mr. 
Fisher;  second,  George  A.  Joplin,  Jr, 
Somerset  Commonwealth. 

Best  Front  Page — Shelby  News, 
Shelbyville,  Wade  McCoy,  editor. 

Officers  of  the  South  Carolina  Pre« 
Association  were  elected  at  the  an¬ 
nual  session  held  June  10  at  Ander¬ 
son,  N.  C.,  and  June  11  at  Hi^ilands, 
North  Carolina  mountain  resort.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Gonzales,  editor  and  pub- 


Georgia  Celebrates  Fiftieth  Anniversary — Five  Newspaper¬ 
men  on  Mississippi  Committee  Spending  $100,000  Fund 
— Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  S.  C.  Groups  Meet 

T^IVE  state  press  associations  met  tennial  Commission,  was  given  honor-  _ _ 

•s  during  the  last  week  to  discuss  ary  life  membership  in  the  association  second”  and  the  Yazoo  City  Herald. 
their  respective  problems,  "nie  groups  in  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  third.  “  ‘ 
were  from  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Missis-  the  centennial  celebration, 
sippi,  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina.  C  ' 

The  Georgia  Press  Association,  cele-  day  of  the  convention, 
bra  ting  its  fiftieth  anniversary, 
for  its  annual  meetings  at  Milledge 
ville,  Ga.,  and  Savannah, 
to  13. 


Other  association  awards  were. 
Mr.  best  editorial  page,  Webster  Progre.ss; 
Couch  was  host  at  a  luncheon  the  fi.ial  best  front  page.  West  Point  Titnes;  ad- 
day  of  the  convention.  vertising  promotion;  Meridian  S*nr; 

met  Speakers  at  the  convention  included  job  printing,  Gulfport  Printing  Com- 
Ralph  Hilton,  Dallas  bureau  of  the  As- 
June  10  sociated  Press,  and  Elmo  Scott  Wat¬ 
son,  Chicago,  editor  of  Publishers’ 

Veteran  members  were  honored  at  Auxiliary. 
the  golden  anniversary  ceremonies  at  Past  presidents  of  the  association 
Milledgeville.  Clark  Howell  of  At-  organized  with  election  of  J.  A.  Liv- 
lanta  Constitution  was  the  principal  ingston,  Russellville  Courier-Demo- 
speaker,  and  Hal  M.  Stanley,  execu-  crat,  chairman,  and  Curtis  Hurley, 
tive  secretary,  was  presented  with  a  Morrilton  Democrat,  secretary.  This 
silver  service  in  appreciation  of  his  group  will  act  in  an  advisory  capac- 
long  service.  ity  to  the  association  and  its  execu- 

These  officers  were  re-elected:  W.  tive  committee. 

Kirkland  Sutlive,  Blackshear  Times.  Disclosing  that  a  15-member  Mis- 
president;  Jere  N.  Moore,  Union  Re-  sissippi  Advertising  Committee  will 
corder,  Milledgeville,  vice-president;  direct  expenditure  of  the  $100,000  ap- 
C.  E.  Benns,  Butler  Herald,  recording  propriation  of  the  1936  LegislaturD  to 
secretary;  H.  M.  Stanley,  Editor’s  advertise  Mississippi,  Gov.  Hugh  L. 

Forum,  Atlanta,  executive  secretary.  White  in  an  address  June  12  to  the 
and  B.  M.  Hardy,  Bamesville  News-  Mississippi  Press  Association  meeting 
Gazette,  treasurer.  at  Gulfport  asked  it  to  designate  five 

Newspaper  awards  for  the  year  were  members  of  the  committee.  Expen- 
as  follows:  W.  G.  Sutlive  Trophy,  diture  of  the  fund  was  left  to  Gov- 
for  the  best  constructive  work  for  its  emor  White’s  discretion, 
commumty,  to  the  Bamesville  News-  Lester  Williams,  of  the  Tylertown 
Gazette.  Hal  M.  Stanley  Trophy,  for  Times,  was  re-elected  president.  Other 
the  best  typographical  appearance  of  officers  re-elected  are:  Mrs.  Halla  Mae 
weekly  newspapers,  to  the  DeKalb  New  Pattison,  Jackson,  vice  -  president; 

Era,  Decatur.  The  W.  ’Trox  Bankston  George  W.  Goodwin,  Terry,  second 
Trophy,  for  publishing  the  largest  per-  vice-president;  J.  W.  Tucker,  Jackson, 

-centage  of  local  news  in  weekly  news-  vice-president  commercial  printing 
papers,  to  the  Cobb  County  Times,  section;  Ekigar  Harris,  West  Point 
Marietta.  H.  H.  Dean  Trophy,  for  the  Times,  vice-president  daily  section; 
bast  special  column  in  weekly  papers,  Charles  Harris,  Canton,  Madison 
to  the  Montezuma  Citizen-Georgian.  County  Herald,  vice-president  weekly 
J.  C.  Williams  Trophy  for  the  news-  section;  Louis  Cashman,  Vicksburg 
paper  having  the  best  editorial  page.  Post,  treasurer;  A.  C.  Stratton,  ser- 
to  the  Atlanta  Journal.  The  War  Cry  geant-at-arms.  H.  H.  Crisler,  Sr.,  Port 
Award  of  $50  to  the  newspaper  pub-  Gibson  Reveille,  chaplain;  W.  S. 
lishing  the  best  editorial  on  religion,  to  Meriwether,  Charleston  Mississippi 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPER  TOTAL  NET 
PAID  NOW  288,763 


Buy  up-trend  coverage  in  an 
up-trend  market!  BooA  Nevr^ 
papers  give  you  both  ...  a  gain 
of  17,237  in  net  paid  in  a  year  . . . 
plus  millions  of  dollars  in  added 
buying  power,  gained  from  the 
spectacular  recovery  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry!  And  the  bonua 
is  yet  to  come. 

'To  cover  your  Michigan  Mar¬ 
ket,  outside  of  Detroit,  you  murt 
use  Booth  Newspapers.  There  is 
Tio  substitute  for  Booth  coveragd 
Ask  the  nearest  office  for  mar¬ 
keting  information  pertaining  to 
yoxu-  product. 

In  Flint  It’s  the  Journal 
Flint  .  .  .  one  of  the  brightest 
on  the  business  map  .  .  .  largest  Oea- 


12111  LARGEST 


evening  newspaper 
circulation  in 
AMERICA 


FLAT  RATE 
fl.50  MiUinet 
Second  lowest 
milline  rate  in 
evening  field 


NEW  YORK  POST 


ADVERTISING  CLUB  OF  BOSTON 


NOTIL  STATLBR 


HUBBARD  047t 


■  INC. 


June  20,  19S6 


To  the  Advertising  Men  and  Women  of  America: 

We  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston  vant  every  man  and 
woman  who  has  an  Interest  In  advertising  to  come  to  Boston  for 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
—  which  begins  on  June  28th  and  runs  through  July  2nd. 

We  extend  this  Invitation  to  you  In  the  most  cordial  and 
sincere  mannar  because  we  really  want  you  to  come.  We’re  not 
just  going  through  the  motions  of  asking  you.  We  mean  It.  Our 
Invitation  comes  right  from  the  heart  and  we’ll  be  very  much  dis¬ 
appointed  if  you  don’t  accept  it. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Federation  this  year  is  the 
32nd.  But,  it’s  more  than  that.  It's  the  Silver  Jubilee,  the 
twenty  “fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Truth-in- Advert!  sing  movenent, 
which  was  bom  right  here  in  Boston  at  the  great  1911  Convention 
of  the  Federation.  The  TRUTH  child  has  now  grown  to  maturity  aud 
brought  much  of  good  to  the  men,  women  and  children  of  this  great 
nation.  You  know,  we  New  Englanders  take  our  celebrations  and  an¬ 
niversaries  vary  seriously. 

The  six  New  England  Gk)vernors,  Louis  Brann,  Styles  Bridges, 
Charles  M.  Smith,  Wilb\ir  L.  Cross,  Theodore  Green,  and  James  H. 
Curley  join  me  in  bidding  you  a  coidlal  welcome  to  New  England 
and  to  Boston  on  Jtme  28th  fbr  this  great  convention.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston,  your  host  club,  has  been 
working  for  months  to  make  you  want  to  come. 


Very  cordially  yours, 
ADVERTISING  CLUB  OF  BOSTON. 


Ally4^.  Mclntire 
President. 
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‘TAKE  IT  EASY’  WITH  BONUS  MONEY, 
RETAILERS  CAUTION  VETERANS 


Credo  of  New  French  Government  and  Announcement  of 
Basic  Change  in  Soviet  Constitution  Have  Striking  Effect 
of  Markets  in  Respective  Countries 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


The  business  news  of  the  middle  of 
June  is  the  soldiers’  bonus.  How 
they  are  spending  if  an’t  be  told  this 
week,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  report 
some  of  the  preliminary  promotion  of 
retailers  who  made  the  bonus  a  theme 
for  newspaper  advertising. 

As  so  often  before  there  was  rivalry 
between  Macy’s  and  Gimbels  in  New 
York — with  Macy’s  the  more  selling 
copy  and  Gimbel’s  the  more  far¬ 
sighted. 

The  Macy  advertisement  was  four 
columns  full  depth,  almost  half  of  it 
an  illustration  of  a  man  receiving  mail 
from  the  postman.  Reverse  lettered 
headline  at  top  .  .  after  5:30  p.m.  on 
June  15!"  Center  headline:  “What 
you  do  with  your  Bonus  is  YOUR 
business!”  Body  copy  in  two  columns, 
short  sentences,  quiet  tone:  “We  hope 
and  expect  that  a  large  part  of  it  will 
go  into  savings-banks,  for  a  rainy  day, 
or  for  a  back-log.  We  hope  that  not 
one  penny  of  this  is  wasted  in  get- 
rich-quick  schemes.”  A  paragraph  on 
buying  for  cash,  quoting  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  of  General  Motors.  Then  a 
suggestion:  “If  you  propose  to  spend 
this  bonus  money,  spend  it  where  the 
merchant  aims  to  pay  you  a  bonus — 
a  bonus  to  those  who  pay  cash  prices. 
For  when  you  buy  here  for  cash, 
Macy’s  aim  is  to  pay  a  bonus  in  the 
form  of  low  prices.” 

The  Gimbel’s  advertisement  was 
three  columns  by  190  lines.  The  head 
in  reverse  on  a  tone  rectangle  at  a 
slight  angle  reads:  “a  word  to  VET¬ 
ERANS”  and  is  followed  by  the  three 
words  in  script:  “take  it  easy!”  From 
the  five  p>aragraphs  of  text,  at  least 
these  sentences  deserve  to  be  read: 

“We  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  to 
men  of  mature  judgment  either  that 
they  should  spend  or  refrain  from 
soending  their  bonus.  .  .  .  But  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  a  certain  excitement 
frequently  accompanies  the  spending 
of  money  which  comes  to  individuals 
in  lump  sums — not,  mind  you,  through 
ill  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  but  because  those  who  have 
something  to  sell  ‘turn  on  the  heat.’ 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  bonus 
bonds  themselves  might  be  held  as  a 
worthwhile  investment,  at  least  until 
the  time  when  in  cool  deliberation  you 
find  those  things  which  you  would 
rather  have  than  the  money.  ...  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  know  in 
advance  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
money  spent  for  goods  in  New  York 
will  come  to  this  store — Gimbel’s 
values  are  an  accepted  fact — ^but,  be¬ 
fore  turning  your  hard  earned,  long 
anticipated  bonds  into  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices.  think  it  through — ‘Take  It 
Easy!’  ” 


derly  fashion — music  and  dance  but 
no  sabotage! 

It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  the 
planks  in  the  platform  of  the  new 
government  is  vacations  with  pay! 

That  the  Soviet  tiun  toward  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  away  from  the  state  and 
party  is  illustrated  not  only  by  the 
promise  of  new  representative  assem¬ 
blies  and  the  guarantee  of  legal  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  individual  in  court 
procedure  but  also  by  better  buying 
and  selling  in  retail  stores.  The  U.S. 
S.R.  Trade  Delegation  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  reports  this  year’s  first  quarter  in 
retail  turnover  was  at  least  30  per 
cent  better  than  the  same  period  in 
1935.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  just  printed  a  special  letter  from 
Moscow  by  Joseph  B.  Phillips  report¬ 
ing  the  greatly  increased  stocks  and 
profits  of  Soviet  village  stores.  They 
are  now  beginning  to  carry  a  steady 
supply  of  factory  goods  and  they  post 
on  their  walls  lists  of  articles — as 
many  as  83! — which  the  store  guar¬ 
antees  to  supply  from  stock,  either  on 
hand  or  at  district  headquarters.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  present  change,  political 
and  economic,  is  as  broad  as  in  the 
days  when  the  National  Economic 
Policy  was  set  up  and  all  hostile  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  Soviet  experiment  insisted 
tliat  Communism  was  breaking  down. 


social 


TT  THAT  will  critics  of  our 
V  V  and  economic  trends  think  if 


they  see  a  recent  “offering”  by  Bonwit 
Teller,  New  York:  “Leash,  our  ex¬ 
clusive  new  cologne  for  good  house 
dogs.  .  .  .  Dogs  hate  to  be  banished 
from  company.  So  we’ve  had  an  ex¬ 
clusive  deodorizing  cologne  with  a 
nice,  deem  woodsy  scent  brewed  spe¬ 
cially  for  them.  4  ounce  bottle,  $3.50.” 


^^T  THE  midyear  meeting  of  the 
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The  important  news  of  the  world 
for  the  second  week  of  June, 
1936,  possibly  was  not  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Landon,  but  the  new  re¬ 
gime  in  France  with  strikes  that 
gained  governmental  sympathy,  and 
the  announcement  of  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  in  Soviet  Russia.  Both  these  news 
items  have  their  retail  sub-stories. 

In  France  the  strikes  stopped  most 
business  in  retail  stores.  The  main 
•xceptions  were  the  Samaritaine  and 
the  Bon  Marche,  both  with  profit 
sharing  for  employes.  Tltey  gave  their 
workers  a  holiday  with  pay  imtil  con¬ 
ditions  warranted  reopening  the  store. 
In  other  stores,  employes  tried  a  sit- 
down  strike,  occupying  the  store  and 
having  a  good  time  in  a  quiet  and  or- 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (Morning  and  Evening 
issues)  for  the  month  of 


May,  1936 


This  represents  a  gain  of  5,623 
over  May,  1935.  .  .  .  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  circulation  averaged 
203,019  per  Sunday  for  May, 
1936 — a  gain  of  6,312  over  May, 
1935. 
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Mornisg  Eveniiig  Sonday 


M.  E.’t  WIFE  GETS  DEGREES 


ment  stores  at  288  million  dollati 
which  is  a  little  above  1929  when^ 
stallment  sales  were  only  7%  of  th* 
stores’  total  of  all  sales.  This  last  ytu 
they  bulked  9%  of  the  grand  total 


AS  ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS,  Brook- 
lyn,  use  a  one-side  bleed  pa* 
for  mattresses  at  $16.80  (regularly 
$24.75)  and  modern  furniture,  woid 
comes  from  Cincinnati  of  a  four-way 
bleed  advertisement  by  Mabley  ( 
Carew,  men’s  siunmer  suits  at  $16,75 


All  Woolworth  units  will  handle 
items  priced  up  to  $1  in  a  test  of 
the  higher-priced  goods  this  fall. 


JOHN  GUERNSEY,  who  has  been 
editor  of  the  Retail  Ledger,  Phila- 
delphia,  is  returning  to  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census. 


UNOTYPE  AWARDS  $500  PRIZE 


Editor  Fred  Williamson  of  Monroe, 
La-,  became  a  mere  husband  for  a  day 
— or  two — when  Mrs.  Williamson  held 
the  spotlight  with  two  academic  degrees 
from  as  many  universities  in  the  1936 
commencement  season.  She  is  shown 
liere  with  Mr.  Williamson  just  before 
receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  li¬ 
brary  science  from  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  evening  of  June  1.  On 
the  following  day  she  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  Polytechnic  Institute.  Ruston.  She 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Library  Association  and  Mr.  Williamson 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Monroe  News- 
Star,  evening  daily,  and  Morning  World. 


Lasalle  &  Koch,  Toledo,  estimated 
1935  total  installment  sales  in  depart- 


Script  Will  Be  Presented  Osw  : 

National  Broadcast  Chain  i 

Charles  A.  Wright,  instructor  in 
journalism  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  selected  n 
winner  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  $500  prize  for  the  radio 
script  b^t  dramatizing  the  progies 
made  by  American  newspapers  in  the 
last  50  years. 

The  script,  written  in  connection 
with  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Linotype,  will  be 
presented  by  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  a  sustaining  pro¬ 
gram  from  8  to  8:30  P.M.,  E.DB.T, 
June  29.  The  time  is  contributed  with¬ 
out  charge  by  NBC  for  a  “Salute  to 
the  Modem  Newspapers.” 

Judges  for  the  contest  were:  Marlen 
E.  Pew  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  William 
S.  Rainy,  head  of  the  NBC  production 
department;  and  Jack  T.  Nelson,  radio 
director  for  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc. 


KEEPING  PACE  WITH  MIAMI’S  PHENOMENAL  GROWTH! 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Report  for  March,  1936,  shows . 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  figures  on  last  year’s  opera¬ 
tions  of  department  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  were  presented  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search.  The  average  net  profit  in  1935 
amounted  to  3.4%  of  sales  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  (459  reporting)  and  was 
2.9%  of  sales  for  specialty  stores.  In 
1934  the  percentages  were  only  2.6  and 
2.3.  But  even  in  1935  the  department 
stores  had  a  loss  of  0.1%  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  made  a  profit  only  because 
of  other  income,  including  interest  on 
capital  earned. 

Ben  S.  Wright,  credit  manager  of 


The  MIAMI  HERALD’S 


CIRCULATION 


Now  Greatest 
in  History! 


In  actual  figures,  the  HERALD’S  AVERAGE  CIRCULA'nON, 
1st  Quarter,  1936— DAILY,  67,763  .  .  .  SUNDAY,  70,362-the 
greatest  paid  distribution  of  any  newspaper  EVER  publi^ed 
in  the  Miami  Area . . .  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF  GREATER 
MIAMI  . .  .  one  of  America’s  leading  markets  for  the  National 
Advertiser. 


ADVERTISING  LINAGE  FIGURES  for  MAY,  1936.... 


show  the  HERALD  carried  more  paid  advertising  than  ANY 
Miami  Newspaper  has  carried  in  the  Month  of  May  during 
the  last  9  years— 1,034,884  LINES,  (Media  Records  Figurea) 


and — the  MIAMI  HERALD  was  the  only  Miami  Paper  to 
SHOW  A  GAIN  in  advertising  in  May  over  April  this  year! 


ThfM  facts,  showiim  MIAMI  HERALD  DOMINANCE  in  CIRCULATION  and  ADVER- 
TI8ING  in  the  Miami  Area  one  of  America**  FIRST  markets  for  the  National 
Advertiaei  ■  will  be  of  ricni^cnnl  interest  t#  the  re»alt>minded  National  Space- 
Buyer  I 


Hjeralb 


{•'londa's  Most  Important  Newspaper 


'  A’otf.  Rrpnmlatitu: 
J.  P.  MeKINNEY  &  SON 
30  RodufdUr  PI..  N.  K. 
743  Uarktt  Stnet 
San  PranMco 
400  N,  Miekigan  Ate. 
Chicago 


FRANK  B.  SHU'TTS.  Publisher 


South.  RepremUin: 
CEO.  M.  KOBN.  JSC. 
goS  WaJUm  BuiUiH 
AUatUa,  Georgia 


MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  —  SUBSCRIBER.  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC- 
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LAWRENCE  (MASS.)  EAGLE-TRIBUNE 
INCREASES  CIRCULATION  BY  USING 
NEW  INTERTYPE  REGAL  NEWS  TYPE 


The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle -Tribune,  pioneer  user  of 
Intertype  Regal,  has  found  that  this  modern,  smart 
looking,  easy  reading  news  type  does  help  to  build 
circulation.  Irving  E.  Rogers,  vice  president,  writes: 

"Our  new  Intertype  Regal  is  staying  up  very  well 
indeed.  Our  circulation  has  shown  a  healthy 
increase  from  28,656  to  30,185." 

Regal  increases  circulation  because  newspaper  readers 
like  it.  They  like  its  general  appearance  and  they  notice 
quickly  how  easy  it  is  on  the  eyes.  Most  newspapers 
that  install  Intertype  Regal  get  a  flood  of  enthusiastic 
letters  about  the  improvement  it  creates. 

Why  not  investigate  Regal  for  your  newspaper  ?  Why 
not  send  for  specimens  and  compare  them  with  the 
news  type  that  you  are  now  using  ?  Take  a  vote  among 
your  employees,  as  some  leading  papers  have  done, 
and  see  for  yourself  how  Regal  will  get  the  preference. 

In+ertype  Corporation  •  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


GIVE  YOUR  PAPER  that  REGAL  look 


SET  tN  lOOKFACE.  VOGUE  lOLO  CONDENSED  AND  VOGUE  lOLD 
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THE  STORY  OF 


machines,  money — it  takes  all  these 
in  coordinated  proportions  to  convert  the  trees  of  the  forest  into  millions  of  rolls  of 
news  print. 

And  still  the  enterprise  may  fail  if  there  be  incompetent  direction.  The  labor  of 
a  thousand  men  may  be  wasted;  great  machines  may  turn  profitlessly;  capital 
may  be  lost;  forest  resources  may  be  dissipated  if  competent  management  is 
lacking. 

Skill  is  of  no  avail  if  not  properly  applied.  Power  is  destructive  if  not  controlled 
and  directed  to  predetermined  ends.  Raw  material  becomes  finished  product 
only  through  technical  processes.  Management  holds  the  reins  on  all  forces  and 
keeps  them  abreast — each  pulling  its  shore.  Thus  management  means  team  j 
work — and  team  work  results  not  from  coercion  but  from  cooperation.  The  willing  | 


★  One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in  North  America.  Am 
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i;ws  PRINT  PAPER 


horse  pulls  the  load  more  surely  than  the  whipped  horse;  the  understanding  one 
more  safely  than  the  threatened  one. 

In  a  news  print  mill  wood  of  the  right  quality  and  quantity  must  be  provided 
for  every  working  day  in  the  year.  It  must  be  prepared  in  constant  stream  for 
grinders  and  digesters.  The  flow  of  pulp  must  continue  day  and  night  to  papor 
machines — and  the  pulp  must  be  tested  frequently  to  make  certain  that  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  paper  machine  room.  There  must  be  ever-present  alertness 
down  to  the  smallest  detail  if  the  process  is  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

Machines  can  be  regulated  by  pressing  a  button,  throwing  a  switch,  swinging 
a  lever  or  turning  a  screw,  but  behind  them  management  must  know  when  these 
things  are  to  be  done  and  just  what  effect  each  adjustment  will  hove  on  the  next 
stage  in  production.  The  groundwood  superintendent,  the  sulphite  superintend¬ 
ent  and  the  paper  mill  superintendent — all  with  the  aid  of  the  electrical  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  engineering  staff,  the  maintenance  staff  and  the  laboratory  director — 
must  work  toward  a  common  end  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  general  manager. 

This  is  what  makes  possible  the  really  remarkable  properties  of  news  print 
paper.  This  paper  must  have  almost  contradictory  qualities  since  the  demands  of 
modern  printing  include  strength,  light  weight,  opacity  and  power  to  absorb  ink 
almost  instantaneously.  While  news  print  may  come  from  the  paper-making 
machine  at  speeds  up  to  1200  feet  per  minute,  it  may  go  through  printing  presses 
at  nearly  twice  that  rate.  A  metropolitan  newspaper  of  100  pages  laid  on  one's 
doorstep  on  a  Sunday  morning  may  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half,  but  these  24 
ounces  of  transformed  wood  have  270  square  feet  of  surface  upon  which  is  recorded 
the  latest  news  of  the  world.  And  the  total  of  the  printed  message  may  run  to 
350,000  words. 

Men,  machines  and  money — yes — but  above  all  management  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  unbroken  flow  of  white  paper  from  mill  to  printing  plant. 

SKeNEWS-  PRINT  •  SERVICE  •  BUREAU  -  ^42  Madison  Ae.  NcwYorK,Ci^ 
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POLITICAL  SCENERY 

The  folks  who  stayed  home  last  week  and 
took  the  Republican  convention  via  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  have  the  usual  notion 
that  it  was  an  exciting  show  at  Cleveland.  The 
men  and  women  who  sweltered  a  couple  of  hours 
day  and  night  for  four  days  in  the  press  seats  and 
the  radio  set-ups  made  it  good  for  the  audiences. 
The  public  show  at  any  political  convention  is 
stage-managed,  artificial  as  a  nosegay  of  paper 
flowers,  but  its  machinery  has  to  operate  with  a 
great  deal  of  roar  and  clack  to  make  public  the 
decisions  that  were  si'ently  reached  behind  closed 
doors  hours  before.  There  is  no  chance  for  sur¬ 
prises,  and  there  haven’t  been  any  for  many  dec¬ 
ades  of  conventions. 

Consider  also  the  artificial  character  and  even¬ 
tual  falsity  of  many  slogans  which  have  been 
borne  on  victorious  political  banners: 

1912— “The  New  Freedom.”  Proclaimed  to  de¬ 
liver  the  nation  from  monopoly  and  money  power 
control,  it  set  up  the  most  powerful  financial  ma¬ 
chine  ever  seen  in  America. 

1916— “He  Kept  Us  Out  of  War.”  But  we  were  in 
it  up  to  our  necks  within  six  weeks  of  the  new 
administration. 

19^_“Back  to  Normalcy.”  Forerunner  of  the 
most  scandalous  political  era  in  modem  history. 

1924— “Keep  Cool  with  Coolidge.”  But  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  headlong  into  wild  speculation  that  not 
even  Coolidge  tried  to  calm. 

1928 — “The  New  Era — Two  Chickens  in  Every 
Pot.”  And  within  a  year,  the  “New  Era”  blew  so 
wide  open  that  pieces  are  still  being  picked  up. 

1932— “A  Balanced  Budget.”  Followed  by  the 
biggest  deficit  ever  known. 

1936 — “Three  Long  Years.”  But  not  a  word 
comparing  their  tedium  with  the  three  that  pre¬ 
ceded. 

1936,  at  Philadelphia - ?? 

This  doesn’t  impeach  the  sincerity  of  the 
sloganeers  who  coined  these  ringing  phrases.  Poli¬ 
ticians  see  what  they  wish  to  see,  believe  what 
they  favor  and  remember  only  what  is  convenient. 
Platform  promises  are  evanescent.  No  rational  per¬ 
son  expects  their  performance.  When,  after  three 
years,  it  becomes  necessary  to  write  new  prom¬ 
ises,  these  are  compounded  and  faceted  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  all  partisans  the  side  each  likes  best  to 
view. 

The  system  doesn’t  stand  philosophical  analy¬ 
sis,  but  it  seems  to  work.  There  is  no  sign  that 
our  people  have  lost  their  appetite  for  parades 
with  band  music,  debate  that  pictures  the  oppo¬ 
nent  as  an  incompetent  villain,  platform  planks 
that  would  baffle  Noah  Webster  and  Harry  Hou- 
dini,  and  slogans  that  can’t  face  the  future.  It  is 
a  fine  question  whether  any  of  these  things  really 
counts  when  the  votes  are  cast  in  November. 


Philadelphia  Bulletin,  always  conscious  of 
newspaper  writers  as  the  key  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  arch,  has  arranged  palatial  club  accom¬ 
modations  for  those  covering  the  Democratic 
convention. 


TO  COLONEL  KNOX 

Nomination  by  the  Republican  party  as 
its  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  comes  as  an  appropriate 
climax  to  the  long  career  of  Col.  Frank  Knox  in 
the  public  service.  The  majority  of  newspaper 
owners,  editors,  and  publishers  would  be  contem 
with  a  life  that  had  included  military  service  n 
two  wars,  decades  of  distinguished  and  successfal 
daily  newspaper  operation  in  a  busy  New  England 
city,  then  the  general  managership  of  the  Heaist 
Newspapers,  topped  by  dominant  ownership  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

It  is  a  life  that  has  few  parallels,  and  Col.  Krox 
has  been  well  rewarded  materially  and  in  the 
recognition  of  his  contemporaries.  He  could  not 
be  criticized  if  he  wished  to  call  accounts  squire 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  carrfree 
comfort  he  has  earned.  His  willingness  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  new  high  office  must  be  conunerded, 
and  he  enters  his  campagn  with  the  goodwll  of 
all  newspapermen  who  know  him. 


I  A  L 


Heaven  and  earth  ^^hall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  awav. —  Matthew,  XXIV; 
3S. 


THE  STATE  A  COMPETITOR 


jk  LARM  is  being  expressed  in  British  pub- 
fishing  circles  at  the  invasion  of  their  field 
-A  A.  by  publications  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Government-controlled  and  monopolistic  British 
Broadcasting  Company.  It  appears  that  material 
prepared  for  broadcasting,  and  actually  broadcast, 
is  copyrighted  and  put  into  printed  form.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  sold  without  difficulty  to  firms  which, 
though  barred  from  the  British  transmitters, 
reach  Albion’s  ears  from  the  Continent.  Pro¬ 
duction  and  promotion  expense  is  borne  by  the 
taxpayer  and  the  radio  license  payers,  included 
among  whom  are,  of  course,  many  publishers. 

Imagine  the  general  resentment  if  American 
newspapers  were  subjected  to  government  com¬ 
petition  in  the  sale  of  advertising.  Or  the  clamor 
that  would  rise  if  government  attempted  to  dictate 
the  uses  to  which  radio  might  be  put.  Under  oiu- 
system  of  free  competition,  radio  is  finding  its 
level  as  an  advertising  medium  and  the  dread 
once  felt  of  its  competition  is  fading. 

The  radio  interests  have  talked  of  entering  the 
publishing  business,  never  seriously;  CBS  once 
gingerly  tried  gathering  its  own  news,  and  all 
welcomed  the  Press- Radio  Bureau  as  a  solution 
of  the  rivalry.  In  this  country  broadcasting  is 
coming  more  and  more  under  press  control,  a 
move  that  will  limit  itself  before  the  monopoly 
stage  is  reached. 


The  linage  curve  is  neck  and  neck  with 
1931,  and  may  catch  up  with  1930  before 
December. 


GOOD  ADVICE  ON  BONUS 

A  GAINST  the  army  of  chislers  lying  in 
wait  for  recipients  of  the  $2,300,000,000 
A  bonus  payments,  sound  retailers  in  many 
cities  are  building  the  best  defense  they  know. 
Supplementing  the  universal  editorial  and  official 
counsel  that  veterans  avoid  the  unknown  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  sudden  wealth,  we  have  noted 
scores  of  advertisements  by  reputable  stores  ad¬ 
vising  them  not  to  get  rid  of  their  certificates  in  a 
hurry.  That  has  all  the  fine  and  useful  qualities 
of  enlightened  selfishness. 

Five  years  ago,  a  billion  dollar  bonus  loan  was 
swept  into  the  tides  of  business  without  a  per¬ 
ceptible  check  on  the  staggering  decline  of  trade 
and  employment.  Most  of  that  money  went  to  pay 
debts  in  default  since  1929.  Some  of  the  present 
outlay  will  go  the  same  way,  estimates  ranging 
from  33  to  50  per  cent.  A  large  part  will  meet  the 
first  payments  on  new  automobiles.  Some  will 
be  used  to  buy  new  homes,  reduce  mortgages,  pay 
back  taxes  and  interest. 

But  there  is  sound  sense  in  the  advertised  ad¬ 
vice  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  that  the 
veterans  keep  their  interest-bearing  bonds  and  us:: 
them  for  future  emergencies.  That  coiu-se  gives 
retail  trade  a  slower,  but  more  certain,  possibility 
of  using  some  of  the  bonus  money,  with  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  more  useful  distribution  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

We  hear  no  more  the  fear  that  the  bonus  will 
have  an  inflationary  effect  upon  national  finances. 
There  should  be  none.  With  50  per  cent  of  the 
money  going  back  immediately  into  financial 
channels  through  interest,  taxes,  automobiles  and 
home  purchases,  and  the  remainder  dribbling 
through  retail  trade,  we  see  nothing  unhealthy  in 
the  picture.  The  bonus  boom  will  not  be  a  shot 
in  the  arm. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  PROPAGANDA 

OUR  recent  brief  reference  to  Major  Nana', 
proposal  that  merchants  sponsor  shopta, 
news  circulars  as  media  for  expreaiim 
their  views  on  “threatening  legislation”  bringn 
gentle  rebuke  from  a  Western  newspaperman.  W, 
should,  he  thinks,  have  smacked  the  idea  hard  and 
laid  its  absurdity  naked. 

The  proposal  seemed  so  patently  absurd  th« 
any  lengthy  treatment  would  have  unduly  digni- 
Tied  it.  Major  Namm’s  thought  possibly  was  thii 
with  merchants  making  their  own  pamp.,p'. 
against  hostile  legislation,  newspapers  would  bi 
relieved  of  suspicion  that  store  influence  underb 
their  comments  upon  business  moves  affecti^ 
their  advertisers.  That  would  have  been  genet, 
ous  of  him,  but  newspaper  advertising  executive 
have  long  suspected  from  the  Brooklyn  merchant! 
utterances  that  he  thinks  of  the  shopping  nen 
as  a  valuable  suplement  to  newspaper  advertisini 
and  a  defense  against  rate  increases.  With  thii 
belief,  he  might  indeed  wish  to  see  the  store  dr. 
culars  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  “editorul 
policies.” 

It  needs  no  argument  that  shopping  news  coo 
ment  on  legislation,  proposed  taxes  or  regulatioc 
would  be  received  by  the  public  at  face  value- 
partisan  propaganda.  It  could  not  be  impartiai 
treatment  of  any  subject  in  which  the  stoics' 
revenues  were  balanced  against  larger  public  as¬ 
pects.  It  would  have  none  of  the  attributes 
newspaper  comment,  except  the  printed  fom 
It  would,  however,  increase  to  some  extent  the 
production  cost  of  the  circular,  and  so  reduce  the 
amoimt  available  for  legitimate  advertising. 

As  we  pointed  out  two  weeks  ago,  the  proposal 
fills  no  present  need.  Newspapers  have  beo 
ready,  sometimes  over-eager,  to  espouse  any  cause 
in  which  their  local  merchants  are  interested 
The  charge,  perhaps  justified  a  few  years  ag 
that  editors  did  not  understand  mercantile  pn^ 
lems  and  missed  the  trade  viewpoint  consistentlv 
no  longer  stands.  In  the  largest  cities,  the  retaii- 
ers  are  in  the  news  columns  every  day.  Nowheitl 
can  an  editor  ignore  news  of  peculiar  interest 
his  commimity’s  retail  trade.  Occasionally 
won’t  see  eye-to-eye  with  the  merchants  on  pulJ 
lie  questions,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  valudj 
advertisers,  but  common  sense  dictates  that 
views  must  be  governed  by  public  consideratioi^ 
and  not  by  prejudice  against  Main  Street 
Major  Namm  believes  that  spoon-fed  shoppJ 
news  propaganda  is  effective  against  such  news-j 
paper  opposition,  he  has  missed  something  in 
cent  newspaper  development. 


Soviet  Russia’s  promised  translation  to  it 
mocracy  has  a  workable  formula,  provided 
Russia  wants  democracy.  If  not,  the  ntv 
plan  will  be  just  as  effective  in  continving 
the  present  dictatorship.  But  the  free  preu 
proposal  is  mightily  interesting. 


ail 


tli4 


INSURING  READERS 

More  than  ten  years’  continuous  experl 
ence  with  insurance  as  a  circulatioj 
premium  has  convinced  both  published 
and  imderwriters  that  the  most  effective  policy 
one  which  pays  reasonable  claims  promptly 
fully.  The  trick  agate  clauses  which  in  the  eaiif 
days  gave  the  reader  only  the  cheap  coverage 
he  paid  for,  and  not  always  that,  are  definitely 
the  past. 

The  broad  coverage  afforded  by  some  newsj 
paper  insurance  is  exemplified  by  two  claims 
cently  paid  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
claim  was  paid  to  the  widow  of  a  man  shot 
gangsters  who  mistook  him  for  his  son,  a  lab* 
leader.  And  another  $250  went  to  the  wwbi 
of  a  reader  who  was  asphyxiated  in  his  gani 
while  changing  a  tire.  Either  of  these  might 
been  among  the  freak  accidents  which  some  eari 
policies  covered  to  the  exclusion  of  more  usui 
casualties.  Hiey  are  imusual,  but  the  underwni 
ers  can  afford  to  cover  almost  any  hazard  of 
em  life  for  the  premium  collected  above  the 
culation  price.  Newspapers  have  found  that 
cannot  afford  to  give  less  if  they  want  their 
ance  to  create  circ’ilation  and  hold  friendsh^ 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


OREGON’S  PRIZE  WEEKLY  PUBLISHED 
BY  L.  E.  BLADINE  AND  SON 

ICe^HUS  DANIE^,  publ^er,  a  pATHER  and  son  combination  acquired  the  Telephone- Register  in 
Id^Sted  ^StStL  Ambassador  to  McMinnwille  (Ore.)  Tele-  1928  they  have  developed  the  weekly 

Sdco.  made  the  annual  address  at  Phone-Regxster  this  year  resulted  m  to  where  it  is  now  one  of  the  best 

the  opening  of  the  Lake  Junaluska, 


K,  C.,  Summer  School,  Sunday,  June 
14. 

William  E.  Haskell,  assistant  to 
Ogden  Reid,  president.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  addressed  the  90th 
Commencement  exercises  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York,  June  17.  A 
bust  of  Horace  Greeley,  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  Tribune  founder,  was  presented 
during  the  exercises. 

Gen.  Edward  J.  Stackpole,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
newspapers  has  been  re-elected  to 
the  bo^d  of  managers  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Hospital. 

Col.  H.  W.  Shoemaker,  publisher, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  been 
named  to  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association  executive  committee. 

E.  W.  Carmack,  Murfreesboro 


known  of  the  state’s  rural  newspapers. 
McMinnville  is  the  center  of  pros¬ 
perous  Yamhill  county  farmlands. 

Mr.  Bladine,  Sr.,  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  printer’s  devil  on  the 
Alta  (la.)  Advertiser,  in  1895,  at  the 
age  of  20,  he  purchased  the  Marathon 
(la.)  Republic.  He  acquired  the 
Albert  City  (la.)  Appeal  a  few  years 
later.  In  1910,  he  broame  associated 
with  the  Webster  City  (la.)  Freeman- 
Tribune,  and  in  1911  bou^t  the  Cedar 
Falls  (la.)  Daily  Record.  Mr.  Bladine 
served  on  the  Iowa  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  for  four¬ 
teen  years. 

J.  B.  Bladine  says  he  really  grew 
up  in  Iowa  newspaper  shops.  Later 
when  he  was  attending  the  Iowa  State 
Tearfiers’  College,  the  University  of 


Missouri  and  the  University  of  Iowa 
L.  E.  Bladine,  publisher,  (right)  and  served  as  campus  corre^ndent 
J.  B.  Bladine,  editor,  of  the  McMinn-  I®*"  Iowa  daUies  at  different 

(Tenn.)  News-Journal  publisher,  has  vUle  (Ore.)  Telephone-Register,  receiv 

been  qualified  for  the  Democratic  ing  the  cup  for  Oregon’s  best  weekly  Daily  R^rd,  Des  Moines  Capt- 

nomination  for  United  States  Senator,  in  a  town  of  more  than  1,000,  at  the  and  Des  Moines  Register-Tnburie. 

n  n  Hai«5lin  editor  Stn««tor.  tVa  1  Oregon  Press  conference,  held  at  Uni-  Durmg  his  senior  year  at  Iowa  he 

Fnpnino  Leader  and  Mrs  Haislin  on  of  Oregon.  Betty  Wagner  is  worked  as  city  editor  of  the  Iowa 

f  fhefr  ^  presenting  the  award.  City  Press-Citizen.  Following  com- 

June  13,  celebrated  their  60th  wedding  mencement  in  1927  he  joined  the 

anmversary.  newspaper  receiving  the  annual  Register -Tribune  staff.  He  is  a  mem- 

Val  J.  Peter,  publisher,  Omaha  award  for  the  finest  Oregon  weekly  ber  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Phi 

(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune  and  the  Haiti-  published  in  a  city  of  more  than  1,000  Gamma  Delta  fraternities. 

More  (Md.)  Daily  Correspondent  and  population.  A  second  son  is  attending  high 

10  other  German  language  newspapers  l  E.  Bladine,  publisher,  and  his  school  in  McMinnville, 

throughout  the  United  States,  has  g^j,,  J.  B.  Bladine,  editor,  received  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bladine  is  the  daughter 

telegraphed  his  resignation  to  Wash-  award  at  the  annual  Oregon  press  of  W.  F.  Hunter,  with  whom  L.  E. 
ington  as  United  States  Marshal,  a  conference  held  at  the  University  of  Bladine  was  associated  in  publishing 

post  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Oregon.  the  Freeman-Tribune.  The  young 

IVesident  Hoover  in  1932.  Peter  cited  Although  relatively  newcomers  in  couple  are  parents  of  a  small  son 

his  increasing  duties  as  publisher.  Oregon  journalism,  since  the  Bladines  and  daughter. 


Francisco,  is  in  the  East  for  business  editor,  were  honored  last  week  by  the 
IN  THF  RIISINFSS  r»FFiPF  conferences  at  the  home  office.  Pampa  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a 

UUN^  r  Se  Tiny  Eugene  Poole,  n,aneger.  Cleburne  "Sngl"^  ‘Z" wher" 

H  with  the  Norfolk  Virginia- Pilot  (Tex.)  Times  Review  for  the  past  five  general  manager  of 

^d^mbern  (N  C  )  Sun-Journal,  Tf”’ ^f  the  the  Lexington  Hefald,  purchased  by 

has  been  appointed  advertising  man-  hcity  department  of  the  Texas  Central  .  ;  .f  .  u-  t  t  indeev 

ol  L.  Snyder’s,  Norfolk  depart-  Centennial  Exposition  at  Dallas.  li'S;:!'A“arill;>,  ’/S  jals  Lyti", 

Mrs.  Mayme  B.  Autry,  advertising  new  ljusiness  manager  of  the  News, 


C.  E.  Yeager  of  the  New  York  manager,  Southwest  Daily  Times,  Lib- 


World-Telegram  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  sales  promotion  manager  of  Re- 


eral,  Kan.,  has  been  named  advertis- 


nd  Ted  DeWeese,  new  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  were  also  honored.  Mr.  Nunn 


ing  manager  of  the  Ochiltree  County  retired  as  president  of  the  Pampa 


view  of  Reviews,  New  York.  Pre-  Herald,  Perryton,  Tex.  Paul  B.  Cain,  Board  of  City  Development, 
viously  he  was  promotion  manager  of  former  advertising  manager  of  the 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  Rob- 


MICKEY  FINN 


Herald,  was  named  advertising  man 

bins  Publishing  Co.,  and  news  writer  ager  at  Liberal  by  Van  W.  Stew-  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News.  He 
for  the  Dallas  Journal.  art,  owner  of  both  papers.  was  formerly  an  account  executive 

Fred  G.  Pearce,  advertising  director,  Gilmore  N.  Nunn,  former  general  with  Lorenzen  and  Thompson,  Inc.,  of 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  accompanied  manager,  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  Chicago,  a  newspaper  special  agency, 
by  his  three  brothers,  sailed  recently  and  Olin  E.  Hunkle,  former  managing  (Continued  on  next  page) 

for  England  to  visit  their  sisters.  This 
will  mark  the  first  time  in  50  years 
that  a  family  reunion  has  been  held. 

Samuel  O.  Bennion,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
gave  the  baccalaureate  address  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  graduation  exercises  in  Provo, 

Utah. 

E.  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  classified  solicitor 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  recently  was 
promoted  to  the  rotogravure  staff  as  a 
solicitor. 

Jack  Druck,  courthouse  reporter, 

Scranton  Times,  was  recently  named 
assistant  advertising  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Humphrey  Bradley,  who  has 
been  named  advertising  manager, 
ffie  Henry  McClaskey,  advertising  di- 

fector.  Courier -Journal  and  Times, 

I^uisville,  has  been  visiting  business 


Ub4 


friends  in  Chicago  for  the  week, 
usai  ^  Phillips,  advertising  director, 
nderwrii  ^b^iUe  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  and 
ril  f  *  pest  president  of  the  Asheville  Lions 
^  has  been  named  to  the  district 

d*that  tb«  ^*°**^'^  directors  of  the  club, 
heir  inss  ^®frster  K.  Nolan,  Coast  manager, 
mdshifK’  ^Ival  Press,  with  offices  in  San 


by  Lank  Leonard 


He’s  a  cartoon  success  because 
readers  love  him. 

^  wr  ▼ 

The  New  York  Mirror  has  taken 
MICKEY  FINN,  daily  and 
Sunday,  the  list  now  totaling 
over  75  papers. 


Watch  this  likable,  laughing, 
cartoon  character. 


name  i$  Michaei  /ilay»iu4 
Finn,  bui  they  all  calls  me  Mickey,** 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Chairman 


The  M4*iV»u^ht  Syndieate^  liie. 

TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 


C.  P.  Mueller  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 


CHAKLK8  V.  McADAM 
President 


Fighting  of  primitive  savagery — 
romance  amid  the  jungle’s  exotic 
glory  —  mystery  inscrutable  and 
eerie  —  these  are  a  few  of  the 
thrills  that  enthrall  the  many 
millions  of  readers  of  both  the 
daily  strip  and  color  page  of 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs’s  TAR- 
ZAN.  Write  today  for  samples 
and  terms. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 

Russell  Chezem,  of  lola,  Kan.,  has 
joined  the  promotion  staff  of  the  Cap¬ 
per  Publications  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

E.  W.  Carlson,  for  the  past  15  years 
on  the  local  staff,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  Cleveland,  O.,  office  of  the  Capper 
Publications.  R.  L.  Smith,  who  began 
his  advertising  work  on  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  and  has  since  been  with 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  New  Orleans, 
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Ixmdon  Office:  c/o  The  Caxton  Magaaine,  Grand  BuiM- 


Johaneen,  e/o  The  Japan  Review,  Yokohama;  China 
Representative,  James  Shen,  the  Centre  News  Agency, 

Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking,  China. _ 

Service  Numbers: 

International  Year  Book  Number — cctitainhig  cireula- 
tioos,  advertidng  rates.  News  and  Feature  Services. 
Names  of  Editors,  PuUiahets,  and  Departmental  Execu¬ 
tives  of  more  than  2,000  nesrepapers  of  United  States 
and  Canada  with  baeic  data  of  leading  newspapers  of  the 
World— last  Saturday  in  January — “A.  N.  P,  A.”  num¬ 
bers  last  two  Saturdi^  in  April — A.  N.  P,  A.  Mechanical 
Conferenoe  last  Saturday  in  May— Advertising  Conven¬ 
tion  number  fourth  Saturday  in  June — Annual  Syndicate 
and  Feature  Number  third  Saturday  in  September — 
Newspapw  linage  statistics,  monthly,  ammally  and  semi¬ 
annually  in  F^raary  and  August — Monthly  Equipmrat 
Review  second  Saturday  each  month — Annual  compila¬ 
tion  of  American  Newspaper,  mechanical  data — Page  and 
Paper  Sses — Mate  and  depth  of  Colunms — Kind  and 
Amount  Newspaper  Equipment,  etc. — last  Saturday  in 
October. 

Market  Guide — the  space  buyers'  key  to  1500  city  and 
town  markets  in  Unit^  Statm  and  Canada — containing 
bask  standardised  merchandising  and  marketing  data  on 
all  newspaper  markets — last  Saturday  in  November. 
Sise  of  type  page  8H  x  18  inches— 168  agate  lines  (12Vi 
ems)  on  four  columns— total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page- 
Dieplay  advertiei^  rates;  transient,  75e  per  agate  1^, 
or  series  at  insertions  as  follows; 

I  I  Lineal  1  I  6  I  13  I  26  I  58  I 

Sises  Agate  Tinie  Times  Times  TimeslTimes 


HPage  336 
HPica  168 
HPags  84 
‘/fiPigsl  42 


672  3250  8225  $200  $190  $168 

336  140  120  no  100  95 

168  75  70  65  60  55 

84  50  45  40  33  30 

42  30  25  20  17  16 


Tha  angls  eohunn  forty4wo  line  rate  maker  card  at  a  cost 
of  $16  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  basis  as 
any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page;  $95  half  page; 
$55  rpiarter  page. 

Claaeified  rata;  75e  per  agate  line  one  time;  60e.  per  agate 
line  four  times. 

Situations  wanted:  50e.  per  agate  line  one  time;  40c.  per 
agate  line  three  tima  (count  six  words  to  the  Ime). 
Sufaeeription  rata:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  United 
Stata  and  Island  Poaseeeions,  $4  pa  year;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Chib  rata:  Thrw  subseriptions  to  separate  addreeece  for 
one  year  each  or  one  subscription  fa  tbra  years,  $10; 
five  sufascriptians  to  different  addreesa  fa  one  year  each 
a  one  sufaeeription  fa  five  years,  $15;  ten  sufa^ptkms 
one  year  each  a  one  fa  ten  years,  $25,  Memfaa  Amo- 
eisted  Businea  Papers. 

C^harta  Memba  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatioiw 
with  an  average  certified  net  paid  “A.B.C."  as  f^ows: 


biu  Mootha 

Ei^ed 

Net 

Paid 

Total  DU- 
tributioo 

Dse.  81. 1935 . 

10.178 

11,206 

“  1934 . 

9,651 

10,607 

*  1933 . 

8,625 

9,819 

*  1932 . 

9,337 

10,488 

•  1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

*  1930 . 

10.403 

11,417 

*  1929 . 

10,180 

11,564 

■  1928 . 

8,967 

10.019 

Louisiana  newspapers,  WIBW  radio 
station  and  the  Temple  Advertising 
agency  in  Topeka,  has  rejoined  the 
Capital  advertising  staff. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

CA.  VER  BECK,  managing  edi- 
•  tor,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South¬ 
west  American  and  Times  Record, 
spoke  Sunday,  June  14,  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  that  city  as  a 
feature  of  its  layman’s  day  service. 

Kenneth  S.  Conn,  managing  editor. 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  left  recently  for 
Ohio  on  a  personal  business  trip. 

John  Babington,  a  University  of 
Michigan  department  of  journalism 
graduate,  has  joined  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

Mrs.  Marcia  Neff  Fisher,  motion 
picture  editoc,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Nancy 
Lee,  is  resigning,  effective  July  1,  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  health.  She  is  to  devote 
her  time  to  independent  writing. 

Paul  Alpert,  roving  correspondent. 
La  Intransigeant,  Paris,  spent  June  15 
in  Topeka,  Kan.,  looking  over  the 
political  situation.  He  was  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  later  went  to  Kansas  to  ask 
Governor  Alfred  M.  Landon  pertinent 
questions  concerning  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  France  should  he  be  elected. 

Harland  R.  Ratcliffe,  city  editor, 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  has  been 
named  to  the  Alumni  Council  of  Colby 
College,  Waterville,  Me.,  at  com¬ 
mencement  last  week. 

Betty  Kem  succeeds  Bill  Keller  as 
movie  reviewer  for  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald.  The  latter  took  a  position 
with  a  Dayton  finance  company. 

Mfuy  D.  Thacker,  woman’s  page 
editor,  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News, 
has  resigned.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Evelyn  Hart,  promoted  from  the  news 
room. 

Walter  W.  Smith,  former  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  reporter,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Record  as  a  special 
writer,  effective  June  15. 

Leland  Stowe,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff  and  a  former 
Fhilitzer  prize  winner,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on 
June  14  at  the  104th  annual  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

Charles  K.  Fox,  editor  of  the  “With 
Rod  and  Line”  column  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News,  recently 
fought  for  more  than  two  hours,  into 
darkness,  to  land  a  21%-inch,  four- 
pound  trout  along  the  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek,  near  there.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  fishermen  to  be  the  largest 
ever  caught  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
on  an  artificial  lure.  Fox  used  a  two- 
inch  fly  of  his  own  design  made  of 
feathers  which  resembled  a  minnow 
when  in  the  water. 

David  James,  editor,  Shelton 
(Wash.)  Independent,  has  joined  the 
Tacoma  (Wa^.)  News  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Ronald  Richardson  of 
Goldendale,  Wash.,  succeeds  James. 

Frederick  Ward  Kates,  former  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
reporter  was  ordained  an  Episcopal 
minister,  Jime  15,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
David  L.  Ferris,  Bishop  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Episcopal  diocese. 

Don  Lilly,  formerly  of  the  United 
Press  staff,  has  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal,  new 
morning  daily. 

W.  P.  Botsford,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  has  been  appointed 
part-time  instructor  in  journalism  at 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
Pittsbiugh,  Pa.,  President  Herbert  L. 
Spencer  has  announced.  Botsford, 
who  will  assume  his  new  duties  in 
September,  succeeds  Robert  X. 
Graham,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
journalism  professor  who  will  devote 
his  full  time  to  the  University.  Bots¬ 
ford  will  continue  his  connection  with 
the  Press. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


SELDOM  does  a  police  reporter 
receive  front  page  recognition 
and  commendation  for  his  work. 

In  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,! 
Frank  Winge,  police  reporter  for  thej 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  solved  a  mystery 
and  found  the  rvmaway  scion  of  a 
wealthy  New  York  family.  For  the 
latter  feat  Winge’s  story  was  given 


Frank  Winge,  Chicago  Times  reporter, 
with  William  Webster  Thiele. 

the  entire  front  page  of  the  Times  i 
with  mention  of  the  reporter’s  name! 
in  the  story:  “Times  reporter,  Frank 
Winge,  discovers  missing  New  York 
heir,  William  Webster  Thiele,  etc.”; 
and  he  also  appeared  in  a  front-page 
4-column  picture  with  his  “find.” 

’Thiele,  15  years  old,  was  located  in 
a  hotel  tmder  the  name  of  Webster 
and  living  on  $5  a  week  that  he  made 
selling  magazines.  Winge,  on  locating 
him  extracted  a  confession  as  to  his 
identity,  and  also  convinced  the  boy 
that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  Thiele  was  then  taken  to 
the  Times  office  where  he  ’phoned  his 
parents.  The  entire  incident  was  aj 
scoop.  I 

About  two  weeks  before  this,  Winge| 
was  in  police  headquarters  at  3  a.m. 
when  a  ’phone  call  from  the  south 
part  of  the  state  asked  police  to  look 
for  a  paroled  convict  who  had  just 
murdered  a  Mrs.  Tallmadge,  wife  ot 
an  undertaker,  in  Oregon,  Ill. 

Winge  wasn’t  satisfied  with  the  facts! 
so  he  went  to  Oregon  and  began  toj 
work  on  the  case.  Before  long  hei 
had  accumulated  enough  evidence  toi 
warrant  the  arrest  of  the  murdered, 
woman’s  husband,  who  had  been  ab-i 
solved  of  all  blame  by  the  police.  Thej 
reporter  proved  that  the  woman  must] 
have  been  shot  by  a  left-handed  per-| 
son  and  that  Tallmadge  had  two  fin-, 
gers  missing  from  his  right  hand;  that! 
the  body  lay  face  upwards  after  be¬ 
ing  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  al¬ 
though  Tallmadge  stated  that  he  had 
not  touched  the  body;  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  crime  gun  was  foimd  and 
a  confession  was  obtained. 

Winge  was  bom  in  Chicago  and  at¬ 
tended  school  there.  He  played  semi- 
professional  football  and  baseball  for 
awhile  and  went  to  France  with  the 
Rainbow  Division  (42nd).  On  his 
return,  his  Captain,  J.  M.  Patterson, 
gave  him  a  job  on  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  He  has  been  with  the  Times 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Ted  Stephenson,  reporter,  Santa 
Ana  (Cal.)  Journal,  has  resigned  to 
become  a  reporter  on  the  Santa  Ana 
Register.  ' 

Frances  Battey  has  joined  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  staff. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Darst,  women’s  page 
editor,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and 
conductor  of  the  column  “Here  and 
’There”  was  recently  named  as  one  of| 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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. . .  alivi,  ad  now  ttey’ra  kickin{ 

The  ink-und-paper  lives  of 
popular  comic  strip  characters 
are  very  real  to  their  readers. 
The  latter  put  themselves  in  the 
situations  portrayed. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  readers  who  have  been 
living  the  romance  of  Smitty’s 
mother  and  Roger  King,  her 
childhood  sweetheart,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  about  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  Smitty’s  father.  To 
artist  Walter  Berndt,  the  return 
of  Smith,  senior  is  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  penning  a  few  familiar 
lines  on  paper,  but  to  the  read¬ 
ers  it  is  a  disappointing  intru¬ 
sion  of  a  (lesh-and-blood  person, 
as  the  following  excerpts  from 
some  of  their  letters  testify: 
"I  think  yon  are  heartless 
to  let  everything  spoil  for 
poor  Mrs.  Smith  jast  when 
she  is  going  to  be  happy 
with  Roger.” 

— Twenty  Girls 
“Please  don’t  bring  him 
alive  again.” 

—Gwendolyn  M — 
”We  hope  you  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  pull  Smitty’e  father 
out  of  the  grave.  Let  the 
dead  rest  in  peace.” 

— Three  Readers 
“It  you  have  gone  too  far, 
yon  can  let  old  Smith  die 
from  his  present  malady.” 

• — Valley  Park  Five 


Conldn  t  he  be  gotten  rid 
of  in  some  way,  as  we  do 
so  want  his  mother  to  marry 
Mr.  King.” 

—Seniors,  Ferry  Hall 


In  situations  of  this  kind 
situations  that  involve  the  emo 
lions  of  readers  to  the  same 
degree  a  similar  happening  in 
real  life  would — lies  the 
planation  for  the  constant  vi 
tality  and  continued  popularit 
of  our  comics.  Write  or  wire  for 
proofs  and  prices  on  Smitty — and 
our  other  carefully-supervised 
and  laboratory-tested  comics. 
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Life-long  rigidity,  positive  maintenance  of  alignment  of  integrally-cast  horns  for  supporting  the  horizontal  drive 

units  and  folders,  and  elimination  of  vibration,  all  so  essen-  shaft,  assure  rigid  and  vibration-proof  support,  and  the 

tial  in  supporting  modern  precision-built  newspaper  presses,  lifetime  continuance  of  the  perfea  alignment  of  units, 

are  assured  by  the  Hoe  Super-Production  Press  Bedplate.  folders,  and  drives  which  results  from  the  scientifically- 

Extra-heavy  lateral  members  and  heavy  integrally-cast  perfeaed  Hoe  methods  of  precision  manufaaure,  assembly, 

transverse  members  produce  rigidity  both  lengthwise  of,  and  and  ereaion  —  all  of  which  spell  increased  production  and 

across  the  press.  Larger  and  fewer  sections,  joined  rigidly  low  operation  and  maintenance  costs, 

and  everlastingly  together  by  heavy  specially-machined  body- 

fit  bolts  through  wide  flanges  at  each  union,  and  massive  HOE  BUILDS  THE  BEST 


BOSTON  SANFRANCISCO 


•  general  Offices  • 
9/0  Cast  i^8ik  Street 

(at  East  River) 
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SUCCESSFUL  CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION 
PEGGED  ON  TEXAS  CENTENNIAL 


NIEMAN  CASE  CONTINUES 


Vincennes  Paper  Solves  Problem  of  Disgruntled  Advertisers 
by  Inaugurating  Swap  Column  Ads  Which  Run  Free 
If  There  Are  No  Responses 


By  FRED  LAWRENCE 


Nr.  loose  is  classified  advertis- 
•  ing  manager  of  the  El  Paso 
Times  and,  being  located  in  Texas, 
finds  it  hard  to  keep  his  classified  staff 
corralled.  In  fact,  what  with  the 
Texas  Centennial  going  on,  his  depart¬ 
ment  has  literally  been  “on  the  loose 
again.” 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  he  has  made  a  gain  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  lines  and  believes  that 
this  percentage  of  gain  will  continue 
throughout  1936. 

Recently  the  Times  put  on  a  Centen¬ 
nial  classified  section  amounting  to 
four  pages  of  advertising.  Little  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  selling  the 
feature  in  view  of  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  Centennial  celebration 
of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  page  headings  contained  the 
Texas  Centennial  seals  (1836-1936)  as 
the  ears  and  the  caption  was  “The 
Southwest’s  Greatest  Want  Ad  News¬ 
paper  Bids  Welcome  to  Centennial 
Visitors.  May  the  Services  Listed  on 
This  Page  Make  Your  Visit  in  El 
Paso  a  Happy  and  Pleasurable  Mem¬ 
ory.  Here  You  Will  Find  a  Complete 
Guide  as  to  Where  to  Go — Where  to 
Buy — Where  to  Stay  While  in  El 
Paso.” 

Most  of  the  copy,  both  agate  and 
classified  display,  was  devoted  to  the 
advantages  of  the  goods  or  services 
advertised  which  would  indicate  that 
business  is  stepping  right  along  in 
El  Paso.  In  the  section,  there  were 
very  few  congratulatory  spies  con¬ 
tributions,  the  copy  being  of  norm.il 
text. 


League  of  Newspapers,  headquarters 
in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Mr.  Cochrane  reduced  to  photo¬ 
static  contrast  the  classified  section  of 
the  Spokane  Press  and  the  Seattle  Star 
before  and  after  he  and  his  associates 
completed  the  performance  of  a  face¬ 
lifting  operation. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  task  of  improving  the 
sections  of  the  Scripps  League  news¬ 
papers  for  the  past  two  years,  was 
ably  assisted  by  Alex  F.  Ottevaere. 
classified  manager  of  the  Spokane- 
Press,  and  Henry  R.  Schmick,  classi¬ 
fied  manager  for  the  Seattle  Star.  By 
reproducing  the  “before”  and  “after” 
section  of  his  papers,  Mr.  Cochr^e  is 
able  to  visibly  drive  home  these  im¬ 
provements  among  classified  advertis¬ 
ers  and  prospects,  and  he  believes  that 
second,  third,  and  fourth  newspapers 
can  employ  this  helpful  stimulation  to 
their  decided  advantage. 


Canadian  Caper 

This  unsigned  ad  appeared  in  the 
personal  column  of  the  Montreal 
Herald  on  June  5th: 


“Old  Montreal  is  a  lovely  town,”  said 
the  journalistic  youth, 

"The  stories  about  the  climate  here 
don’t  approximate  half  the  truth, 
“It’s  a  wonderful  place  to  live  in,  but 
the  newspaper  business  is  slow, 
“So  if  you  hear  of  a  job  in  Toronto 
will  you  promise  to  let  me  know?” 
“Thus  ran  the  b\u*den  of  his  song — 
“This  Elastem  pamphleteer — 

“Fresh  air  does  not  a  living  make, 
“Nor  climate  a  career.” 


Four  Psychiatrists  Testify  Mrs.  Nie- 

man  Was  Mentally  Incompetent 

Four  psychiatrists  testified  June  13 
and  15  in  the  $10,000,000  Nieman  will 
contest  on  trial  in  Milwaukee  before 
County  Judge  Michael  S.  Sheridan 
that  Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow 
of  Lucius  W.  Nieman,  late  owner  and 
founder  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
did  not  have  the  mental  capacity  to 
make  a  will  on  Feb.  1,  1936. 

Drs.  William  L.  Hemer,  medical  di¬ 
rector  of  Sacred  Heart  sanitarium; 
James  C.  Hassall,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.; 
Harry  R.  Hoffman,  associate  professor 
at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago;  and 
William  F.  Lorenz,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  testi¬ 
fied  from  observing  the  nurse’s  charts 
of  Mrs.  Nieman’s  condition  that  they 
thought  she  was  mentally  incompetent 
at  the  time  she  made  her  will. 

Dr.  Lorenz  gave  these  reasons  for 
mental  incapacity:  “her  advancing 
age,  a  tendency  toward  senility,  her 
peculiarities  that  go  with  old  age, 
chronic  alcoholism  over  a  four-year 
period,  an  acute  infection  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  pneumonia,  haziness,  heart 
trouble  that  would  generally  aggra¬ 
vate  her  whole  condition.” 

The  names  of  Gen.  Otto  H.  Falk  and 
his  brother  Herman  W.  Falk  were 
read  into  the  court  record  June  15  as 
liaving  asked  Robert  Wahl,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  file  objections  to  the  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Nieman.  The  Falks, 
Milwaukee  industrialists,  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  will.  'They  are  the 
first  cousins  of  Mrs.  Nieman.  Wahl 
is  a  half-uncle  of  Mrs.  Nieman.  The 
s'.atement  was  given  before  a  notary 
public  in  Chicago  May  8. 

Wahl’s  deposition  said  that  he  had 
not  seen  Mrs.  Nieman  since  1886.  It 


stated:  “I  started  this  will  contest  b(. 
cause  I  was  told  by  Druse  Wji 
Pierce  that  when  Mrs.  Nieman  pasj 
through  Chicago  she  was  mentally  ur 
fit.  ...  I  thought  the  will 
when  it  left  property  to  Harvard  wit 
she  knew  nothing  about  Harvart 
He  indicated  that  the  lawyers  wl 


UST  w 
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drew  up  the  will  for  her  induced  ha- P*®** 
to  leave  money  to  the  university. 
was  also  revealed  that  a  contract  hd 
been  signed  between  the  contestan 
of  the  will  and  the  law  firm  wlad 
their  attorney,  Jay  Frederick  Ketn^ 
represents. 

Contestants  of  the  will  rested  thtr 
case  June  15.  Attorneys  for  the  if 
fense  are  expected  to  introduci 
number  of  alienists. 
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MISSOURI  PAPERS  LISTED 

Missouri  Press  Association,  CImjuI 
W.  Keller,  Columbia,  field  represta^ 
live,  released  this  week  to  agents^ 
national  advertisers  the  1936 
of  “Key-Town  Newspapers  of  ^ 
souri.”  The  folder,  made  staaiEi 
for  permanent  files,  presents  a  ccc- 
pilation  of  mechanical  measurenag 
circulations,  advertising  rates 
political  affiliation  of  memben. 
May  1  there  were  332  newspapen,  i 
magazines  and  trade  papers,  and : 
individuals  cooperating  through 
association  for  improvement  of  joar.| 
nalistic  and  advertising  standard : 
the  state. 


UP  MAN  BUYS  ESTATE 

Clem  J.  Randau,  general  busL'.u 
manager  of  the  United  Press,  reea;- 
ly  bought  a  colonial  residence 
Sterling  Ridge,  Rye,  N.  Y.  The 
formerly  owned  by  Sam  Pickard  j 
sold  through  Prince  &  Ripley,  is  ont  e 
the  show  places  of  the  Harrisor.-E;- 
section  and  is  a  short  distance  frerj. 
the  Westchester  Country  Club. 


An  Eye  for  An  Eye,  and 
A  Dime  for  An  Answer 

There  are  a  few  scattered  exam¬ 
ples  of  restaurants  charging  a 
certain  flat  admission  fee  and  then  al¬ 
lowing  customers  to  eat  all  they  can 
hold.  In  a  New  York  subway,  one 
may  ride  as  many  days  and  nights  as 
he  chooses  for  a  nickel.  But  now,  a 
new  departure  in  the  sale  of  classified 
advertising  comes  to  attention  which  is 
three  jumps  ahead  of  the  time-worn 
request  of  stubborn  advertisers  that 
they  will  buy  an  ad  and  pay  for  it 
if  it  produces  results. 

The  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commer¬ 
cial  has  inaugurated  a  new  swap  ad 
system  whereby  regular  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  are  totally  disregarded. 
Advertisements  appear  in  the  news¬ 
paper  without  the  name  of  the  trader, 
since  a  box  number  is  substituted  for 
the  name.  ’There  is  no  charge  in  the 
first  place  for  the  ad.  The  person  of¬ 
fering  to  exchange  something,  how¬ 
ever,  calls  at  the  office  for  replies,  but 
in  order  to  receive  them,  he  is  charged 
10c  for  each  reply.  If  more  than  10 
replies  are  received,  a  maximum  of 
$1.00  is  charged. 

The  Sun-Commercial  will  carry 
swap  ads  for  six  days  on  this  plan 
but  the  copy  must  not  exceed  three 
lines.  Want  ads  asking  for  cash  in 
exchange  for  goods  or  services  are  not 
accepted.  If  no  replies  are  received, 
there  is  no  charge  whatever  to  the 
advertiser. 


^^HE  Hartford  Times  is  another 


paper  that  has  been  enjoying  a 
steady  increase  m  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  linage.  In  fact.  May  want  ad 
volume  for  the  Times  reached  the 
peak  of  1928  and  represents  its  great¬ 
est  monthly  volume  in  nearly  eight 
years.  The  gain  last  month  was 
greater  than  for  any  month  sincj 
October,  1928. 


RECOMMENDED 


for  good  halftone  work 


RHODODENDRON  EDITION 

In  celebration  of  the  annual  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Festival  which  opened  June 
15,  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times,  on  Sunday,  June  14,  published 
its  Ninth  Annual  Rhododendron  Edi¬ 
tion.  The  supplement  ran  68  pages 
in  five  sections. 


Before  and  After 

Anew  note  in  publicizing  typo¬ 
graphical  improvement  in  a 
classified  advertising  section  has  been 
struck  by  Edward  C.  Cochrane  who  is 
classified  director  for  the  Scripps 


Heating ... 


Largest  New  York  volume, 
and  only  gain,  in  the  heat¬ 
ing  and  plumbing  classi¬ 
fication  (oil  burners,  air 
conditioning,  furnaces, 
etc.,  first  five  months). 


NEW  YORK. 


3*teralb3rribime 


FLEX  dry  mats  take  and  retain  a  good 
deep  impression  of  halftone  and  Ben  Day 
screen  dots.  They  give  you  plenty  of  de- 
tail^plenty  of  color  in  heavy  solids— clean 
highlights  and  clean  middle  tones.  As  a 
result  of  low-pressure  molding,  FLEIX  dry 
mats  are  easy  on  cuts  and  porous  slugs, 
and  this  feature,  too,  helps  to  promote 
good  plating  and  good  presswork. 

Free  samples  will  be  sent,  on  request, 
without  obligation. 
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1  June  Snow 

lUST  when  we  were  getting  used 
J  to  June  brides,  and  bathing  girls 
and  picnics  and  apple  blossoms  and 
vacation  scenes  in  the  parade  of 
potion  ads,  out  comes  the  Cin- 
Times-Star  with  a  nice,  cold, 
w  scene  in  the  middle  of  June. 
KituraUy  it  got  our  attention  ...  like 
a  straw  hat  in  December  or  an  ulster 
ui  August.  It’s  a  swell  photograph 


Waabington 

Every  big  market  claims  it  is  the 
best  market  but  only  Washington, 
D.  C.,  can  show  diplomats  toasting  to 
it  as  “America’s  Best  Market” 

Washington  is 
best,  say  the 
'  toasting  diplo- 
mats,  because  of 
f  wealth,  its 

spending  and  its 
«  stability.  And 

the  text  quotes 

W*  atv»  Vm  O.  O.  e  ^ 

aisT  MarMit  iHcts  and  figures 

rr:----.—  .-.r-.----.--.-  to  justify  the 

toasts. 

The  ad  is  good. 
1.7'..  .  ..  .  Humbly  we  sug- 

gest  that  it  would 
have  been  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  second 
line  in  the  title  had  been  omitted. 
“We  Give  You  Washington,  D.  C.” 
would  have  been  a  good  head. 


WHAT  WILL  WE 
HAVE  TO  EAT? 


“Table  Talks” — a  food  feature  by  Jeanette  Beyer  in 
the  Ithaca  Journal  solves  this  problem  for  the  home¬ 
maker  of  Ithaca  for  this  highly  interesting  and  unusual 
feature  has  developed  a  reader  interest  which  far  excels 
the  average  in  a  daily  newspaper. 

In  a  newsy,  chatty,  personalized  way  Miss  Beyer  talks 
to  the  women  of  Ithaca  and  Tompkins  County  about  the 
interesting  subject  “What  to  Eat.”  She  advises  of  the 
best  foods  in  the  market,  of  new  and  pleasant  ways  of 
serving  left-overs,  of  modern  developments  in  nutrition 
and  food  manufacture,  and  of  the  modernizing  of  the 
culinary  art,  at  the  same  time  giving  favorite  recipes  and 
answering  puzzling  questions  on  cookery. 


Ad  a  good  ad.  (Copy:  The  Times- 
Sur  covers  Cincinnati  like  a  blanket 
of  snow.)  But  we  couldn’t  help  but 
wonder;  did  the  winter  scene  break 
isto  the  month  of  Jime  accidentally, 
Messly,  belatedly,  thoughtlessly  .  .  . 
or  was  it  plaimed  deliberately  to 
iUrtle  and  arrest?  And  if  the  latter 
vas  true,  how  in  hell  did  the  pro¬ 
motion  man  sell  such  a  novel  idea 
i  die  publisher.  Anyway,  we  saw 
bt  ad  . . .  and  read  it,  too. 


It  must  be 

Pros  ferity 


^  Today  in  Toledo 

^^ROM  Toledo  comes  Volume  1, 
Number  1,  of  “Today  in  Toledo” 
ited  March,  1936.  Its  object  is  to 
HI  Toledo  to  I'ewspapers  and  busi- 
ess  men  outside  of  Toledo.  It  is 
(sued  not  by  any  Toledo  newspaper 
ut  by  Toledo  Associatea,  an  organi- 
Ition  supported  by  large  business 
mcems  in  Toledo,  including  Toledo 
cale  Co.,  Libby-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  the 
)eVilbiss  Co.  It  was  formed  about 
1  months  ago  with  the  object  of 
improving  public  opinion  of  Toledo 
by  interpreting 
the  outstanding 
i  institutions  there 

and  by  releasing 
—  pertinent  facts 

gr- •Ijstj.r—T  concerning  local. 

industry  and 
7  ir7rft  business.” 

Toledo  busi- 
^^fiss  men  were 
apparently  con- 
^7-^  ^^3^,  cemed  over  the 
unfavorable 
publicity  it  has 

■  -  • -  been  receiving 

during  the  past 
tree  years.  They  admit  that  much  of 
i  was  deserved.  But  they  claim  that 
are  a  lot  of  good  things  about 
Toledo  which  the  country  ought  to 
blow. 

Today  in  Toledo”  is  a  four-page 
fallet  (size  5%  x  9  inches)  ana  is 
•noted  on  antique  stock.  The  lead- 
^  article  in  the  first  issue  by  Grove 
Titterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
ba  headed,  “  ‘Catch-Up’  on  Toledo” 
wid  discussed  the  recent  advance- 
n*nts  in  that  city. 


A  LOT  ot  pcoflc  look  thdr 
worM  toon  io  (he  roto- 
frivurc  lections  in  ttme  punk 
ycon,  but  Wisconsin  people  ire 
getting  their  loreign  sesnery  hm- 
hand  in  1936.  Twice  as  many 
arc  getting  ponporn  as  in  1935. 

Record  reservations  at  Wis* 
consin  *»«■“*»**  resorts  also  ihaw 
that  people  are  no  lonfer  oonicnt 
with  back  yard  vacations. 

People  with  a  surplus  for 
travel  have  coin  for  the  clotkier 
and  geh  for  the  grocer.  And 
there  must  be  a  link  bullion  kft 
over  for  the  ball  game.  The  Mil¬ 


waukee  Brewers  arc  breaking 
gate  records  6its  year  and  lead 
the  .American  Asaoesation  in 
sttcndance. 

Bv  anybody’s  pet  bun  new  baro¬ 
meter,  Milwaukee  today  rates  a« 
one  of  the  price  markets  of  the 
country.  Thousands  of  new  snd 
bigger  PM  checks  have  broken 
the  dam  of  pent-up  buying.  How¬ 
to  get  the  surplus  shekels?  One 
big  newspaper  does  the  trick. 
Whether  you  seU  the  Gold 
Coast  or  Factory  Street,  the  all* 
lime  hi^  circulation  of  The 
Journal  reaches  most  of  the 
people  who  sre  interested. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  dOURI^ 

NariwMi  Repretfmtmthfft  it  Onmbcc,  Inc. 

K.V  VMk  CkU-,..  DcCnU  BmIm  Lj.  AafeU.  bu  FruAe. 


under  the  New  Deal.  But  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  comes  out  boldly  and 
humorously  for  prosperity  in  its  trade 
paper  advertising.  It  must  be  pros¬ 
perity,  says  the  Journal,  in  Milwaukee 
because  more  people  are  traveling,  be¬ 
cause  more  people  are  marrying,  hav¬ 
ing  babies,  biiilding  houses,  etc.  The 
ad  shown  here  is  devoted  to  the  travel¬ 
ing  idea.  Other  ads  have  taken  up 
other  prosperity  ideas.  And,  of  course, 
the  Journal,  says  the  Journal,  is  the 
way  to  cash  in  on  Milwaukee’s  pros¬ 
perity. 

Allen  French. 


AGAINST  TRADEMARK  BILLS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers,  acting 
upon  the  reemnmendations  of  its  Gov¬ 
ernment  Relations  Committee,  has 
gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
any  State  bill  which  would  make 
mandatory  state  registration  of  trade- 
nuurks  for  revenue  only  upon  penalty 
of  the  loss  of  common  law  rights 
therein. 


Leading  the  life  of  an  average  home-maker  with  the 
entertaining,  marketing,  cooking  that  is  entailed,  she  is 
able  to  counsel  the  housewife  on  practical  problems  with 
the  finesse  of  an  expert. 

“Table  Talks”  is  food  news  designed  to  make  people 
hungry  for  new  and  attractive  dishes. 

The  Journal  becomes  a  better  place  than  ever  to 
advertise  food  and  food  necessities  because  of  the  reader 
interest  in  “Table  Talks.” 


Cornell  University,  with  its  6,000  students, 
geographically  distributed  among  the  48  states, 
impart  diversity  and  strength  to  Ithaca's  buy¬ 
ing  power.  The  tastes  and  buying  habits  of 
these  young  men  and  women  are  in  their 
formative  stages;  national  advertisers  can 
reach  them  through  The  Ithaca  Journal  as  a 
group — in  a  single  market. 


THE  ITHACA  JOURNAL 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

'  Cannett  Newspapers -  - 

Tk«  Tli— ■IJmBwm,  TW  llMheatcr  UesMcrat  A  Ckr^Micle.  The  Hartfard, 

TiMMa,  Tka  Elwli  a  SCap-£«aatte,  Tke  Elmira  Advartlaer,  Tka  Elmira  Talacram, 
Tke  Utiaa  Okaarvar-Diaipalak,  Tk«  Utlaa  Daily  Press  Tke  Ithaca  JaMraai,  Tke  New* 
kwriik  Nawa,  Tka  Baacaii  flaws  Tka  Aftany  Kalckerkaekar  Pram,  Tka  Albany  Evaains 
News  Tka  Ogdawshain  Jaasnal,  Tke  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Caariar-News  Tka  Olaan  TInsca* 
Harabd.  l^a  Nalana  Talaaram.  Tke  Danville,  Ill.,  Cammerelal*News  Tke  Saratofta 
Spi  kiRs  Saratapian. 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  son,  National  Representative 


New  York 


Ckicage 


San  Franeiseo 


|K.  ..  _ _ I  * ;  It  Mutt  Be 

r:  O  OME  newspapers  are  afraid  to  say 
/Y  that  prosperity  is  here.  ’They  are 

'  If'  i  srrxt.£S|  afraid  that  they  may  have  to  retract 
their  statement.  And  some  of  them 
don’t  think  prosperity  is  possible 
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J.  P.  MURPHY  HONORED 


PROMOTING  WIREPHOTO 


600  Fellow  Employe*  of  Boston 
Record  at  Dinner 

About  600  fellow  employes  and 
friends  of  James  P.  Murphy,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record, 
gathered  at  the  Hotel  Bradford 
Wednesday  night  to  pay  him  tribute 
on  the  newspaper’s  15th  anniversary. 

John  J.  Fahey,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittM  and  he  was  assisted  by  George 
MacKinnon,  columnist,  as  head  of  the 
entertainment  committee;  James  Mc- 
Gaffigan,  chief  accoimtant  for  the 
Hearst  Boston  interests,  as  treasiu'er; 
Melvin  Massucca,  picture  editor  of 
the  Record,  as  secretary  and  Elmest 
Hoftyaer,  director  of  advertising,  as 
chai^an  of  the  reception  committee. 

Among  the  guests  were  Robert  E. 
Ripley,  who  was  toastmaster;  Walter 
Howe  of  International  News  I^oto; 
Carl  Dreyfus,  general  manager  for 
Hearst  Boston  properties;  John  Cush¬ 
ing,  publisher  of  the  Record;  William 
T.  Dwyer,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  C.  Eldward  Holland,  executive 
city  editor;  Jack  Conway,  sports  writ¬ 
er;  James  W.  Reardon,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Advertiser;  Dick  Hy¬ 
man,  publicity  manager  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures;  Hinson  Stiles,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Mirror;  Jack  Ken¬ 
ney,  circulation  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Advertiser;  John  Noonan, 
city  editor  of  the  American. 

Arthur  J.  Goode,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Record,  made  the 
presentation  speech  accompanying  a 
substantial  check  to  Mr.  Murphy. 


Buffalo  New*  U*ing  Po*ter  Card* 
in  Downtown  Area 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
circulation  department  has  caused 
much  favorable  comment  recently  by 
the  use  of  card  type  posters,  21  by  11 
inches  in  size,  featuring  Associated 
Press  Wirephotos. 

White  cards  are  kept  on  hand  in  the 
office,  ready  for  use,  printed  in  color 
with  “Buffalo  Evening  News”  across 
the  bottom  in  large  type  in  blue,  with 
“Today’s  Wirephoto”  and  a  charge  of 
lightning  in  red  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  leaving  the  large,  upper 
right-hand  section  blank. 

Then,  when  a  suitable  spot  wire¬ 
photo  appears  in  the  News,  copies  of 
the  picture  are  clipped  from  spoiled 
papers  taken  from  the  press,  pasted 
unto  25  or  50  cards,  and  the  cards 
rushed  to  display  racks  on  downtown 
comers,  where  they  give  an  imme¬ 
diate  impression  of  the  speed  of  the 
Wirephoto  service  available  through 
the  News.  The  cards  now  accommo¬ 
date  Wirephotos  6  columns  in  width, 
and  will  be  rearranged,  according  to 
Samuel  L.  Snapp,  of  the  News  circu¬ 
lation  department,  to  accommodate  8- 
column  strips. 


PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


WEDDING  BELLS  » 
V^’TUART  W.  WELCH, 
lO  writer,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 


MILWAUKEE  BATTLE  WIDENS 


Guild  Lay*  Plan*  for  State  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Union  Member* 


(.Special  to  Kdito*  &  Publishes) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  17 — Plans 
for  a  state-wide  conference  of  union 
members  to  aid  the  Milwaukee  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  its  strike  against  the 
Wisconsin  News  here,  were  laid  at  a 
meeting  this  week  of  the  guild  with 
the  committee  of  Milwaukee  trade 
unionists  formed  to  help  mobilize  sup¬ 
port  behind  the  strike. 

The  conference  is  to  be  held  July  10 
and  unions  in  other  cities  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  send  delegates. 

With  the  nomination  of  Alfred  M. 
Landon  as  Republican  candidate  for 
president,  the  Milwaukee  gtiild  has 
sent  Gov.  Landon  a  letter  asking  how 
he  stands  “on  Hearst’s  refusal  to  grant 
employes  the  rights  which  the  plat¬ 
form  advocates.” 

The  Guild  Educational  Forum  has 
been  organized  as  a  Wisconsin  cor¬ 
poration  and  is  now  publishing  the 
Guild  Striker,  a  weekly  publication  in 
the  interests  of  the  Milwaukee  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  The  incorporators  of 
the  Forum  are  Herbert  E.  Langen- 
dorff,  Joseph  Cohen  and  Howard  C. 
Hayden,  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
News  unit  of  the  local  guild  which 
has  been  on  strike  at  the  local  Hearst 
afternoon  daily  since  Feb.  17.  It  is 
imderstood  that  the  new  organization 
will  conduct  the  educational  activity 
of  the  local  guild,  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
panded. 


GRADUATES  GET  JOBS 

Thirteen  of  the  21  seniors  who  re¬ 
ceived  degrees  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  at  Norman, 
already  had  positions  awaiting  them 
on  commencement  day  June  8,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  H.  Herbert,  director  of 
the  school.  Among  the  men  employed, 
one  went  to  Chicago  to  enter  adver¬ 
tising  and  radio,  one  will  enter  the 
NEA  office  in  Cleveland  for  a  period  of 
training,  one  will  work  for  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Publications,  New  York,  one  is  a 
reporter-photographer  on  the  Beau- 
ynont  (Tex.)  Journal,  and  four  will 
work  on  Oklahoma  newspapers.  Three 
women  found  places  on  state  papers, 
one  will  write  for  a  business  informa¬ 
tion  service  in  Oklahoma  City,  and 
another  has  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  Tulsa  department  store. 


FIGHTS  CENSORSHIP 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Pl'Blishlb) 
Miami,  Fla.,  June  15. — Waging  war 
against  what  it  terms  police  censor¬ 
ship  of  crime  news,  the  Miami  Daily 
Tribune,  tabloid,  today  appealed  to 
all  citizens  “to  become  reporters"  and 
to  assist  it  in  obtaining  such  news. 
The  Tribune,  which  has  been  fighting 
the  city  administration  for  some  time, 
especially  on  the  question  of  crime, 
charges  that  Police  Chief  John  B. 
Rowland  has  issued  orders  that  no 
news  is  to  be  given  to  newspapers 
except  through  him  and  that  inas¬ 
much  as  Rowland  is  at  his  office  only 
in  day  times  and  the  Tribune  is  a 
morning  newspaper,  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  obtain  adequate  coverage. 
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APPOINTS  McCANN-ERICKSON 

Detroit’s  newest  brewery,  Koppitz- 
Melchers,  Inc.,  has  retained  the  De¬ 
troit  office  of  McCann-Erickson  to 
handle  all  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Don  Ephlin  of  the 
Detroit  staff  of  McCann-Erickson  will 
act  as  account  manager. 


DEALERS  &DISTRIBUTOKS 


AMERICAN  BANKER  IS  100 

Marking  its  100th  imniversary  June 
15,  the  American  Banker,  New  York, 
published  a  156-page  newspaper  in 
three  sections,  tabloid  size. 


IN  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1905 


St.  Louis’  12  outstanding  women  of 
achievement  by  the  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

J.  E.  Doyle,  radio  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  has  resigned,  effective 
July  1,  to  join  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  in  a  similar  position. 

Charles  King,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  editorial  staff  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  St  Louis 
Alumni  Association,  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Donald  M.  Bermingham,  City  hall 
reporter,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  and  Mrs.  Bermingham,  are 
parents  of  a  61>^-pound  son,  bom 
June  3  in  Children’s  Hospital  at  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Hildebrand  D.  Oliveira,  until  re¬ 
cently  the  correspondent  in  Mexico 
City  of  A  Noite,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra¬ 
zil,  daily,  has  been  transferred  to  New 
York,  to  assist  Fred  Kreutzenstein, 
correspondent  and  representative  of 
A  Noite  in  the  United  States,  located 
at  108  Water  Street,  New  York. 

Fred  W.  Spears,  drama  editor  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  city  editor  of  the  Wyoming 
Tribune-Leader  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
In  a  similar  move,  LeRoy  W.  Koerber, 
a  member  of  the  Post  advertising  staff 
for  nine  years,  resigned  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tribune- 
)-«ader. 

Nat  Floyd,  formerly  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Japan  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Tokyo. 

Marvin  Judd,  for  five  years  a  car¬ 
rier  of  the  Atnarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
News,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
and  is  writing  a  railroad  news  column. 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor. 
Council*  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  municipal  airport  commission. 

John  A.  Babb,  night  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  and  recently  elected  treasurer 
of  the  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild,  re¬ 
signed  last  week  to  join  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune.  His  mother,  who 
lives  in  Sioux  City,  suffered  a  stroke 
recently  and  is  in  a  serious  condition. 

Richard  Frankhauser,  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  edi¬ 
torial  staff  and  EIditor  &  Publisher 
correspondent,  spent  the  Memorial 
Day  week-end  in  CHiicago. 


Ttibune,  to  Miss  Frances 
mer  society  editor  of  the  Yait^ 
(Wash.)  Daily  Herald  in  Yi^ 
June  10. 


na: 


Daily 

Cl 


Robert  W.  Jacobs,  co-owner, 
(Tex.)  Devil’s  River  News  and 
Stockton  (Tex.)  Pioneer,  to  Mi«13i. 
abeth  Francis  in  San  Antonio  rectuii 
Paul  M.  McMahon,  reporter, 
waukee  Journal,  to  Miss  Anne  G«w 
her,  June  20,  in  Milwaukee. 

Mildred  Bennett,  formerly  with  ik 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald  buih^ 
office  to  Irwin  R.  Press  in  that «, 
June  7. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 

NEWSPAPERS 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Dallas  morning  news,j^ 

7,  Texas  (Centennial  Edition,  nl 
pages,  15  sections. 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-Ntw 
June  9,  Commencement  Edition,  h 
pages. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Disfu^ 
June  14,  16-page  tabloid  1936  Via. 
tion  and  Tour  Guide. 


Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Obicne. 
Jime  16,  Veterans’  Section,  8  pagtt 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Hcnli. 
June  10,  1936  Recipe  Srotion,  16  pigti 
tabloid  size. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Juu 
14,  26-page  Resort  and  Travel  Sectiot 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June 
Summer  Vacation  Guide,  20-pap 
tabloid  section. 


Boston  Post,  June  14,  Travel  Se^ 
tion  for  1936,  10  pages. 

Boston  Globe,  June  14,  Sunme: 
Resort  and  Travel  Section. 


Boston  Sunday  Herald,  June  K 
Resorts,  Tours  and  Travel  Sectiot. 
12  pages.  National  Home  Show  S« 
tion,  four  pages,  June  14. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  Juu 
7,  16-page  Vacation  Section,  tabloii 
size.  The  front  and  back  covers  ani 
the  middle  double  truck  were  printet 
in  blue  ink. 


San  Francisco  Examiner,  June 
Summer  Vacation  Guide,  16  paga 
tabloid  size,  and  with  a  three-cob 
cover. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  June 
16-page  Vacation  and  Travel  Gukk 
tabloid  size. 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  Newt- 
papers,  June  2,  52-page,  1114  x 
High  &hool  Graduation  Supplement 
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NASHVILLE  BANNER  PARTY 

Daily  Entertaina  20,000  School 
Children  aa  Promotion  Stunt 

Drawing  a  larger  crowd  than  ever 
has  attended  the  Tennessee  State  Fair 
in  any  one  day,  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner’s  first  vacation  party  for  Nash¬ 
ville  school  children,  June  10,  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
promotion  events  ever  staged  by  the 
paper. 

The  crowd  of  children  which 
jammed  Cumberland  Park,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  20,000.  A  supply 
of  12,000  tickets  for  free  rides  was 
exhausted  by  noon,  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  those  in  charge  of  the  gate 
that  at  least  8,000  more  children 
stormed  the  grandstand  and  amuse¬ 
ment  devices  after  the  tickets  “ran 
out” 

For  the  party  the  Banner  engaged 
all  of  Cumberland  Park,  including 
all  amusement  devices.  In  addition  a 
program  of  bicycle,  foot  and  sack 
races  was  staged. 

Banner  officials  who  had  direct 
charge  at  the  party  were  E.  B.  Stahl- 
man,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Banner  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Walter  Dreyfus,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Russell  H.  Miles, 
promotion  manager,  and  Winston  Mc- 
Cellan  and  John  Craig,  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department. 

Admi^ion  to  the  party  was  by 
coupon,  clipped  from  the  Banner. 
Coupons  were  printed  daily  for  some 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  party.  All 
children  under  18  were  invit^. 


AMATEUR  CAMERA  CONTEST 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
Amateur  Photographic  Contest,  which 
opened  June  14,  is  a  part  of  the 
Newspaper  National  Awards  which 
will  be  held  in  November  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  entries  from  more  than 
a  dozen  papers  throughout  the  country 
competing  for  prizes  totaling  more 
than  $10,000.  The  contest,  limited 
strictly  to  amateur  snapshot  hunters, 
will  run  for  11  weeks,  closing  Sept. 
12.  Each  Sunday  during  the  com¬ 
petition  a  page  in  the  Herald  Tribime 
Gravure  Section  will  be  reserved  for 
contest  pictimes.  Judges  will  b: 
three  members  of  the  Herald  Tribime 
staff  trained  in  the  work  of  selecting 
pictures  for  publication. 


I  Netn- 

(4  X  r. 

lemeot 


HOT  TIMEY  CONTEST 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  is  offer¬ 
ing  weekly  cash  prizes  and  15  pairs 
of  free  tickets  weekly  to  winners  in 
a  Hot  Timey  Contest,  in  which  com¬ 
petitors  submit  suggestions  for  “Hot 
Hmeys”  or  “Handies”  as  the  game 
is  nationally  known.  To  play  the 
game,  a  person  attempts  by  manual 
manipulation  to  portray  a  familiar 
phrase,  title,  personage  or  situation, 
usually  extravagantly  far-fetched. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Sales  and  Purchases 
Dailies  —  Weeklies 

APPRAISALS 

made  of  tangibles  and  in¬ 
tangibles  including  good¬ 
will,  on  either  a  fixed  or  a 
per  diem  fee  basis. 


Newspaper  Appraisal 
Corporation 


ADDS  NEW  FEATURE 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
has  started  a  new  daily  feature  in 
which  readers  are  given  pertinent 
facts  about  the  city,  its  weather  rec¬ 
ords;  water  supply;  police;  width  of 
streets,  and  the  like.  The  daily  re¬ 
cently  opened  a  Free  Golf  School  for 
girls  under  18.  Those  wishing  to 
attend  are  required  to  fill  out  a  cou¬ 
pon,  printed  in  the  paper. 

PANAMA  TRIPS  OFFERED 

More  than  700  junior  carrier  sales¬ 
men  are  now  participating  in  the 
fourth  annual  vacation  contest  being 
sponsored  by  the  Birmingham  News 
and  Age-Herald,  announces  Don  R. 
Davis,  circulation  director.  Five  boys 
will  earn  trips  to  the  Panama  Canal 
via  New  Orleans  and  40  will  be  taken 
on  a  sightseeing  trip  of  Chattanooga 
and  Lookout  Mountain. 


SPONSORED  TRACK  MEET 

Despite  a  rainstorm,  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  successfully 
staged  its  12th  annual  Hudson  County 
Interscholastic  track  and  field  cham¬ 
pionship  meet,  June  13,  at  Pershing 
Field,  Jersey  City.  Six  new  county 
records  were  established. 

RUNNING  CANDID  SHOTS 

The  Bxiffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  is  pub¬ 
lishing  daily  a  three-column  strip  of 
candid  camera  shots  of  passersby  taken 
in  Buffalo  streets,  under  the  general 
heading,  “Watch  for  Your  Picture.” 


REWARDED  “GOOD  DRIVERS” 

A  spring  traffic  safety  campaign  of 
the  Dayton  Herald  and  Journal,  just 
closed  after  a  two-week  intense  drive, 
singled  out  “good  drivers’  instead 
of  reckless  ones  for  citation.  About 
7,0<X)  colored  windshield  stickers  and 
an  equal  number  of  “certificates  of 
merit”  were  awarded.  A  corps  of 
200  workers  sponsored  by  local  civic 
bodies,  took  down  license  tag  num¬ 
bers  from  which  were  derived  names 
of  motorists.  Delivery  of  awards  was 
made  by  paper  carriers.  About  500 
motorists  read  their  names  in  a  special 
“Blue  Star  Honor  Roll”  carried  daily 
in  the  Herald.  On  the  sticker  em¬ 
blems  was  inscribed:  “Dayton  Journal 
Herald.  Blue  Star  Driver.  Insist  On 
Safety.” 


CARRIER  BOYS’  OUTING 

Thirty-two  carriers  of  Hoboken  (N. 
J.)  Jersey  Observer,  winners  of  the 
daily’s  sales  contest,  were  guests  of 
the  newspaper  June  13,  at  an  outing 
on  Weiss’s  Lake,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 
A.  L.  West,  in  charge  of  circulation 
promotion,  was  in  charge,  assisted  by 
district  managers. 


$16,462  FOR  CHARITIES 

A  total  of  $16,462  in  donated  funds 
was  disbursed  among  Chicago’s  needy 
circles,  during  1935,  through  Chicago 
Tribune  charities,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  audit  of  Price.  Waterhouse  & 
Company. 


MARBLE  FINALS  JULY  2 

Eighty- four  marble  champions  will 
enter  the  sectional  finals  of  this  year’s 
marble  toiunament,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  recently  released  by  Ralph  Shurt- 
leff  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  national 
director.  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  will  be 
the  scene  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
tournaments  which  open  June  29.  The 
Western  will  see  28  players  participat¬ 
ing  in  games  at  L^e  Geneva,  Wis. 
The  newest  tournament,  held  in 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  for  the  first  time  in 
1934,  will  draw  12  players.  Western 
and  Southern  tournaments  will  open 
June  22.  The  grand  finals,  with  the 
four  sectional  champions  participating, 
will  be  held  at  Ocean  City  July  2. 


ADDS  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

In  addition  to  group  life  insurance 
in  effect  the  past  12  years,  the  Merid¬ 
ian  (Miss.)  Star  now  has  accident 
insurance  for  all  employes.  James  H. 
Skewes,  publisher,  in  announcing  the 
purchase  of  insurance  also  informed 
employes  of  salary  increases  equal  to 
$3,000  annually. 


25,000  AT  PICNIC 

The  Milwaukee  Journal’s  “Our 
Club”  annual  picnic  attracted  approx¬ 
imately  25,000  boys  and  girls  to  Wau¬ 
kesha  Beach.  Due  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  youngsters  attending,  the  pic¬ 
nic  was  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
first  going  June  6.  and  the  second 
June  13. 


Publishers  Service  Company 

Americans  Foremost  JSewspaper  Promotion  Organization 


.  A  CLIENTELE  THAT  INCLUDES 
AMERICA'S  FINEST  NEWSPAPERS" 


First  in  Youngstown 
for  two-thirds  of  a 
century,  THE  VIN¬ 
DICATOR  has  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  cir¬ 
culation  ever  obtained 
by  a  Youngstown  daily 
newspaper.  The  net 
paid  circulation  of  the 
daily  VINDICATOR 
is  now  in  excess  of 
40,000. 

gounggtotun  l^inbicator 

National  Rapraaentatlvc* 

KELLY  SMITH  CO. 

420  Lcsinfitan  Ava.,  N.  Y.  C. 

New  Yerk  City  Chicane  Dctrelt 

Philadelphia  Boilen  Atlanta*  Ga. 

Based  on  the  1930  census  figures,  there  are  7 
Vindicators  sold  for  every  10  homes  in  the 
Youngstown  A,  B.  C.  City  Zone.  THE  VINDI¬ 
CATOR,  daily  and  Sunday,  thoroughly  covers  the 
Youngstown  market. 

THE  YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR,  a 
client  of  Publishers  Service,  an  organization  with 
o  clientele  that  includes  America’s  finest  ne-:vs- 
papers. 


PLANS  THAT 
PAY  THEIR  WAY 


Operating  on  a  cost- 
per-order  basis,  the  cir¬ 
culation  i)roniotions 
owned  and  operated  by 
Publishers  Service  Com¬ 
pany  entail  no  financial 
investment,  no  risk,  no 
gamble,  on  the  jiart  of 
the  newspaper. 

For  more  than  ten 
years  these  self-financing 
plans  have  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness  with 
American  Newspapers 
of  all  sizes  and  in  ail 
parts  of  the  country. 

Full  details  on  request. 

PUBLISHERS 

SERVICE 

COMPANY 

75  West  Street  New  York 
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DATE  FOR  LUNCH 

By  HARWIN  T.  MANN 

H  If  EJ.LO,  Jack!  Say,  when  can  I  do  was  to  get  some  advertising  agency 
n  get  that  list  for  Knocko  gaso-  like  yourself  to  take  the  whole  thing 
line?  We’ve  got  to  start  the  campaign  over.” 

on  the  25th  and  that  means  getting  “I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Stoddard,  but  you 
orders  out  by  Tuesday,  anyway.  Wil-  see  we  aren’t  equipped  to  finance  a 
liams  was  asking  me  about  it  again  product.  You  would  have  to  arrange 
today  and  I  want  to  get  the  esti-  to  get  funds  for  manufacturing  and 
mate  okayed  while  he’s  still  hot  for  it”  advertising  yourself.  Of  course  we 
“I  know,  Bill.  I’m  sorry  it  got  held  will  be  glad  to  keep  in  touch  with  you 
up,  but  we  got  into  a  jam  yesterday  and  help  you  in  any  way  we  can  when 
on  Sodamint  and  I  haven’t  been  able  you  are  prepared  to  start  manufactur- 
to  touch  ^e  Knocko  list  until  just  ing.  .  .  .  That’s  quite  all  right.  If  we 


now.  I’ll  try  to  finish  it  up  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“All  right  Get  it  typed  up  and  I’ll 


can  help  you  later  let  us  know.  Good¬ 
bye.” 

There’s  ten  minutes  shot.  Whew! 


take  it  over  this  noon.  I  have  a  lunch  I’ve  got  to  get  a  drink  quick  and  wash 


date  with  Williams. 


Let  me  see  now.  Twenty  grand  to  mouth.  .  .  . 


the  taste  of  that  pickle  out  of  my 


cover  all' ten  district  office  cities 


Now  let’s  go  again.  .  .  .  Gosh,  10 


must  have  a  minimum  of  five  column  o’clock  and  only  three  newspapers 
by  ten  inches  with  two  announce-  down.  Wonder  why  these  lists  are  al- 
ments  of  dominating  space  at  least  six  ways  rushed?  Damn.  .  .  . 
column  eighteen  .  .  .  total  of  seven  “Yes,  Miss  Smith,  I  have  those  con- 
ads  .  .  .  Lord!  They  don’t  want  much  tracts  here.  Yes,  I’ll  check  them  just 
.  .  .  where’s  that  rate  book?  .  .  .  that  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  know  they  have 
damn  phone  again.  .  .  .  Hello!  to  go  out  today  but  I  have  a  rush  esti- 

“Mr.  Stoddard  to  see  you,  Mr.  Jack-  mate  here  that  I  have  to  get  out  first, 
son.  .  .  .”  Yes,  I’ll  ring  you  when  they’re 

“What  does  he  want  to  see  me  ready.  .  .  .” 
about?”  Note  I’ll  get  this  thing  done.  .  .  . 

“He  just  says  he  want  to  see  some-  It’s  a  good  list  even  if  I  didn’t  have 


body  about  advertising. 


time  to  apply  the  rule  of  three.  Won- 


“That’s  helpful  .  .  .  send  him  in.”  der  what  she  totals?  GoA,  twenty- 
Wish  thot  girl  would  learn  to  find  out  seven  thousand  .  .  .  have  to  cut  some¬ 
what  they  want  before  she  lets  them  where.  .  .  . 


take  up  my  time. 


“Let  me  talk  to  Mr.  Wilson. 


“Mr.  Jackson?  My  name  is  Stod-  Hello,  Bill,  say  this  Knocko  estimate 
dard.  I  have  an  advertising  idea  and  I  comes  out  seven  thousand  too  high, 
want  to  get  some  advice  on  it  I’ve  How’s  chances  of  getting  a  little  more 
always  heard  about  the  Booth  ft  Ben-  money  to  play  with?  You  can’t,  huh. 


son  Agency  and  I  thought  I  would 


Well,  then  let’s  cut  one  of  the 


come  up  and  talk  to  Mr.  Booth  if  pos-  announcements  and  scale  those  follow - 
sible.  I’ve  been  informed  that  he  isn’t  up  ads  down  to  four  columns.  .  .  . 


with  you  any  more. 


But  Bill,  I  can’t  cut  media  any  more 


“No,  Mr.  Booth  has  been  dead  for  than  I  have!  We’re  down  to  one  paper 
some  ten  years.  What  is  the  idea  you  in  a  town  now,  and  that  isn’t  adequate 


“Miss  Smith,  please  send  a  boy  over 
to  Paul  Morse.  He  has  a  due  bill  for 
Mr.  Benson.  .  .  .  No,  I  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  those  contracts.  I’m  still  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Knocko  estimate.  It 
would  be  finished  by  now  if  I  could 
have  a  few  minutes  to  myself!  I’ll 
call  you  when  they’re  ready.”  Now  to 
run  these  off  on  the  machine.  .  .  . 
Afmmm,  exactly,  $19,965.25.  Boy!  That’s 
hitting  it  on  the  nose! 

“Get  me  Mr.  Wilson,  please.  Hello, 
Bill,  I  have  your  estimate  ready  for 
typing.  It’s  eleven-thirty,  and  it’ll 
t^e  about  half  an  hour  to  type  it.  If 
I  give  it  to  Miss  Smith  now  she  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  it  to  you  in  time  for 
your  lunch  date.  Yeidi,  it  came  out 
just  about  right,  $19,965.25.  That  leaves 
you  $34.75  for  chickenfeed.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
duction  cost?  Of  course  I  didnt  in¬ 
clude  that.  The  requisition  you  sent 
me  didn’t  say  anything  about  produc¬ 
tion  cost.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  forgot  it.  Well, 
how  much  do  we  have  to  allow,  $2,500? 
....  Well,  there  goes  some  more  of 
yovu:  ‘dominating  space.’  .  .  .  Okay, 
I’ll  revise  it,  but  you  have  to  be  late 
for  your  lunch  date. . . .  About  twelve- 
thirty.  .  .  .  m  bring  it  in  as  soon  as 
I  can.” 

“Miss  Smith,  I  have  to  revise  this 
Knocko  estimate  again.  Mr.  Wilson 
wants  to  take  it  with  him  this  noon; 
so  will  you  please  stay  around  for  a 
while  this  noon  to  type  it?  I’ll  have  it 
ready  in  about  twenty  minutes.  .  .  . 
No,  I  havoi’t  checked  those  contracts 
yet!” 

PITTSBURGH  GUILD  ELECTS 

The  Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Guild 
elected  the  following  officov:  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  W.  Fire,  Post-Gazette; 
first  vice-presidoit,  James  J.  Long, 
Sun-Telegraph;  second  vice-presid«it, 
Paul  Ramsey,  Post-Gazette;  secre¬ 
tary,  John  E.  Jones,  Post-Gazette  and 
C.  W.  Leith,  treasurer,  Post-Gazette. 


spoke  of?” 


on  how  to  advertise  it 


...  it  isn’t  made  up  yet.  How  do  I 
know  if  you  have  a  chance?  With 


me  in  a  few  days.  .  .  .  Bye.  .  .  .  Par¬ 
don  the  interruption,  Mr.  Stoddard; 
now  what  is  this  product  you  ^>oke 
of?” 

“It’s  a  chocolate-covered  dill  pickle. 
Tve  made  some  samples  and  given 
them  to  all  my  friend&  They  all  tell 
me  it’s  a  knockout  Here,  try  one.” 

“Mmm  .  .  .  yes,  you  certainly  have 
a  imique  idea,  Mr.  Stoddard.  I  never 
have  tasted  anything  quite  like  it  be¬ 
fore.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  everybody  tells 

me _ I’m  sure  it  would  sell  with  some 

advertising  britind  H.” 

“Have  you  tried  selling  any  of  these 
yet?” 

“Well — no,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
haven’t  actually  made  any  except 
diese  samples.  .  .  .” 

“I  suppose  that  you  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  finance  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  advertising  and  sales  cam¬ 
paign?” 

“No,  not  exactly.  What  I  wanted  to 
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LABOR  BILL  KILLED 

{Special  to  Edito*  &  Pi'»nsH*t) 

Boston,  June  17— The 
setts  Senate  has  killed  a  “little”  Wss. 
ner  Labor  Disputes  Act,  pattered 
after  the  Federal  law  covering  em. 
ployer-labor  relations.  The  vote  1) 
to  18,  however,  was  so  close  there  ti 
a  possibility  of  passage  Monday  when 
reconsideration  will  be  moved.  R*. 
publicans  voted  as  a  bloc  in  oppoii. 
tion.  Publishers  have  been  watching 
the  course  of  the  legislation,  proposed 
by  the  State  Federation  of  Labw,  wiifa 
interest.  The  bill  would  outlaw  com¬ 
pany  unions.  Opponents  asserted  the 
legislation  would  give  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  set  up  under  it  greater  power 
than  possessed  by  the  courts. 

EXCHANGING  MARINE  NEWS 

To  facilitate,  expedite  and  pT|u»yj 
the  coverage  of  marine  news  from 
Great  Lakes  ports,  the  Detroit  Newt. 
Cleveland  News  and  Buffalo  Eventiig 
News  June  8  inaugurated  a  new  three- 
way  wire  service.  Under  the  new  ex¬ 
perimental  set-up,  the  three  papers 
exchange  news  of  the  movement  of 
vessels  in  lake  ports  in  their  respective 
territories  over  a  wire  leased  from  the 
Associated  Press,  between  9  and  ID 
a.  m.  daily.  The  expense  is  shared 
among  the  papers. 


ISSUED  SCENIC  EDITION 
The  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune  is¬ 
sued  its  ninth  annual  “Intermountak 
Scenic  Edition”  June  14.  The  editkn, 
which  contained  a  special  32-pi^e 
tabloid  rotogravure  section  and  an¬ 
other  special  8-page  “Scenic  Seefioa,” 
was  intended  to  promote  tourist  in¬ 
terest  in  “Tire  Great  Intermountain 
Empire.”  Maps  and  pictures  of  Utah 
and  eight  adjoining  states  were  fea¬ 
tured. 


coverage!  All  right,  just  as  you  say. 


“It’s  a  new  product  that  I  want  to  I’ll  work  it  out  and  see  how  it  totals.” 
put  on  the  market.  I  thought  tlmt  Doggone  it'  Some  day  I’d  like  to 
maybe  you  could  give  me  some  advice  work  on  an  account  that  could  spend 

II  1 1 » ■  1 1  — 4i  1 1  ri  aft  ••  .a  aaa  aaa  a 


all  they  needed  and  would  let  us  work 


I’m  afraid  the  girl  serit  you  in  to  enough  in  advance.  Well,  here  goes 
the  wrong  person.  This  is  the  rnedia  ^or  a  major  operation.  I  Hope  there’s 
department.  Let  me  take  you  in  to  enough  left  to  sell  some  gasoline! 
our  new  busing  man.  He  is  a  s^-  y  ^ 

cialmt  m  planing  ^paigns  and  rm  Wellmore?  I’ll  try.  It’s  been 

^ could  advise  you  better 

scarce  lately.  I  understand 

.•rtu  ^1  II  •  L,.  T  1  that  they  haven’t  issued  any  due  bills 

Oh,  that  s  all  right,  Mr.  J^n.  j,jj  ^ 

You  can  teU  me  all  I  need  to  j  ^ 

j  ■  ■  ,  u  i  T  before  noon.  .  .  .”  Mmmm  .  .  .  Where’s 


No,  I  can’t  give  you  a  checking  on  the  Benwn,  ple^.  Mr.  Benson, 

Knocko  list  yet ...  I  don’t  know  when  ^  ve  choked  wth  all  the  representa¬ 


tives  who  might  have  a  due  bill  on  the 
Wellmore.  The  only  one  who  has  any 


WITH  A 


the  copy  man  wanting  to  dominate  “  Paul  Morse.  It  has  just  $25  left  on 
the  page  we’U  be  lucky  to  get  into  “y®,  y®"/®  welwme  to  it 

your  town  at  all.  Yeah,  check  with  •  •  •  right,  1 11  send  over  for  it.  . . . 
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by  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

Getting  them  through  is  Railway  Express'  own  specialty.  On  urgent 
shipments  of  mats,  electros,  engravings  or  printed  matter,  we  can  in 
many  instances  give  over-night  service  with  delivery  nights,  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays.  Railway  Express  picks  up  all  shipments  by  fast 
motor  truck,  forwards  them  on  swift  passenger  trains,  delivers  promptly 
on  arrival.  With  23,000  offices  at  your  disposal  across  the  continent, 
we  reach  anybody  practically  anywhere,  at  any  time.  All  transac¬ 
tions  are  checked  from  beginning  to  end  by  a  receipt  at  pick-up  and 
another  on  delivery,  and  automatically  include  liability  up  to  $50.  It's 
a  through,  personal  service,  no  delays,  no  sidetracking,  and  no  extra 
charge  for  this  extra-careful  handling.  *  For  super-swift  speed  use 
nation-wide  Air  Express border -to -border  —  coast -to -coast,  2500 
miles  over  night.  For  service  or  information  telephone  the  nearest 
Railway  Express  office. 

Railway  Express 

.V  «  !•:  N  C*  V ,  IN  C." . 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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or  Letters 


^HIS  WAY  TO  THE  BIG 


SHOW,”  is  not  only  a  biog- 
rjphy  of  Dexter  Fellows,  dean  of 
cirnis  press  agents,  but  is  also  a 
life  story  of  the  American  circus  as 
«e  see  it  today. 

Dedicated  “to  newspapermen  and 
women  wherever  dispersed,”  the  book 
pays  tribute  to  them  constantly.  Fel¬ 
lows  has  packed  it  full  of  newspaper 
characters,  old  and  new.  How  one 
man  could  remember  so  many  names 
and  incidents  through  the  years  is  a 
mystery.  Names,  and  stories  concern¬ 
ing  the  names,  roll  off  his  tongue  and 
from  the  pen  of  his  collaborator, 
Andrew  A.  Freeman,  with  ease. 

■flie  story  of  the  green  kid  who 
grew  up  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  who  was 
crazy  about  the  stage  or  any  kind  of 
a  show,  and  who  developed  into 
circusdom’s  most  valuable  exponent 
would  be  fascinating  without  ^e  aid 
of  circus  history.  But  Dexter  Fellows 
is  now  so  much  a  part  of  the  circus 
that  a  story  of  his  life  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  history  of 
Pawnee  Bill,  Buffalo  Bill,  and  the 
scores  of  characters  such  as  Annie 
Oakley  who  traveled  with  their  shows. 

Fellows  has  woven  his  material  into 
fair  chronological  order,  skipping 
every  once  in  a  while  into  yarns  that 
have  been  passed  on  to  him. 

But  he  apologetically  excuses  him¬ 
self  at  the  beginning  for  any  mis¬ 
understanding  the  reader  may  have 
when  he  is  through  with  the  book. 
His  foreword  is  entitled,  “Ballyhoo,” 
in  which  he  says,  “Occasionally  my 
tongue  slipped  into  my  cheek.  For 
tliat  1  know  the  reader  will  forgive 
me.” 

Because  of  this  tongue  slipping 
which  has  become  a  habit  after  years 
of  kidding,  back-slapping  and  bally- 
hooing  his  way  into^  the  hearts  of 
newspafjermen  and  newspaper  col¬ 
umns,  the  book  takes  (mi  an  air  of 
mystery.  The  reader  is  never  quite 
sure  whether  he  is  scanning  truth  or 
fiction.  In  this  reviewer’s  opinion. 
Fellows  is  a  “teller  of  tall  tales”  in 
his  book  as  well  as  out  of  it. 

For  instance  pink  lemonade  ac¬ 
quired  its  color  by  way  of  an  acci¬ 
dent.  A  circus  clown  mistook  a 
bucket  of  the  conventional  yellow 
lemonade  for  a  bucket  of  wattf  and 
washed  his  red  trousers  in  it.  The 
pink  drink  sold  so  much  better  the 
next  day  that  it  has  been  made  that 
way  ever  since. 

Fellows  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  many  newspapermen  he  has  come 
in  contact  with.  They  have  all  treated 
him  squarely  and  for  that  he  ex¬ 


presses  gratitude.  He  mourns  the 
passing  of  the  old  timers  he  used  to 
entertain  in  the  old  Madison  Square 
Garden  but  he  welcomes  the  new  crop 
of  yoimgsters. 

His  chief  worries  are  the  number 
of  trite  phrases  that  have  become 
attached  to  him  and  the  way  he  is 
pestered  every  year  for  passes  to  the 
big  show.  The  requests  for  tickets 
mount  into  the  thousands.  He  doesn’t 
refuse  them  very  often,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  takes  up  a  lot  of  his  time  and 
energy.  (Viking  Press — New  York — 
$3.00)— R.U.B. 

*  *  • 

Arthur  d.  howden  smiths 

new  book,  “Men  Who  Run  Amer¬ 
ica:  A  Study  of  the  Capitalistic  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Its  ’Trends  Based  on  Thirty 
Case  Histories”  (Bobbs  -  Merrill), 
rouses  great  hopes  by  that  title  and 
subtitle — and  disappoints  you!  The 


What  Everyone  Should 
Know  About 
Newspaper  Advertising 

“MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY” 

By  WM.  A.  THOUSON 

Diwctof  Buresu  of  AdvertiiBiig,  Ameriosn 
"evipaper  Publiihen'  AasociatioD. 
NEWSPAPERS  and  advtrtiiing — their 
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emphasis  is  just  the  opposite  of  the 
subtitle:  in  fact  the  30  cases  are  there, 
but  little  is  based  on  them.  The  pro¬ 
logue  and  the  epilogue  do  not  ade¬ 
quately  interpret  capitalism  or  even 
the  30  cases  to  which  the  body  of  the 
book  is  devoted. 

Read  the  book  and  you  get  30  facets 
of  capitalism  perhaps,  but  no  diagram 
to  show  their  relation,  no  attempt  at  a 
formula  of  crystallography.  ’The  very 
close  of  the  brok  tells  us  that  capital¬ 
ism  is  essentially  American  and  indi¬ 
vidualist  and  will  last  as  long  as 
Americanism  and  individualism  en¬ 
dure — which  is  about  as  revealing  and 
helpfully  analytical  as  the  thrilling 
iippeals  to  Americanism  and  individ¬ 
ualism  in  a  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention!  And  Mr.  Smith’s  book  suf¬ 
fers,  not  only  from  not  living  up  to 
his  promising  title,  but  from  the  in¬ 
evitable  comparison  with  Frederick 
Allen’s  “Lords  of  Creation,”  which 
does  (as  this  volume  does  not)  de¬ 
scribe  and  criticize  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  and  the  pyramid  and  the  inter¬ 
locking  directorate.  Mr.  Smith  thinks 
that  superficial  critics  exaggerate  the 
danger  and  the  degree  of  coherence, 
combination  and  concentration  of 


power  in  the  capitalist  system.  Cor¬ 
rective  taxation  may  be  a  remedy  for 
the  danger  so  far  as  it  does  exist,  he 
says,  and  reminds  us  that  it  is  being 
tried  on  chain  stores.  But  he  gives  us 
no  hint  that  there  is  a  new  philosophy 
of  taxation  set  forth  in  a  book  called 
“Brass  Tacks” — nor  that  the  anti¬ 
chain  legislation  is  distinctively  anti¬ 
capitalist  (or  isn’t  it?) 

The  30  cases  are  classed  under  these 
not  so  congruous  heads:  Dynasties; 
The  Financial  Touch  (with  stories  of 
families  that  are  almost  dynasties); 
Hired  Men — a  slight  recognition  of  the 
part  that  management  plays  in  cap¬ 
italism,  while  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
mostly  ownership;  Individualists 
(seven  cases);  Depression  Million¬ 
aires;  Ships,  Subsidies;  Food  (A.  &  P. 
and  Swift,  but  no  General  Foods  or 
Standard  Brands)  and  Ghosts,  which 
means  Mellon  and  Berwind. 

The  best  sketches,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  of  Seton  Parker,  Odium  and 
Zemurray — maybe  because  the  in¬ 
formation  in  those  chapters  was 
strange  to  me.  Though  Mr.  Smith’s 
case  system  is  more  biographical  (in¬ 
dividualist?  )  than  Frederick  Allen’s 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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MODERNIZE  YOUR  BUSINESS  LIBRARY 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  presents  the  foUowing  list  of  books  that  should  be  in  every  well-equipped 
library.  We  recommend  a  careful  study  of  the  books  listed  below  and  suggest  a  selection  to  cover 
all  your  needs. 

The  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or  old)  are  available  to  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  readers,  by  return  mail,  at  list  price,  or  leu  when  we  are  able  to  bey  direct  from 
publishers  at  bargain  prices. 

Whan  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and  we  will  return  the  proper 
change.  Remit  the  stated  amount  by  check,  P.  O.  money  order  or  postage  stamps. 


Journalism 

NawtpaparMakaHip,br JohaE.  AUu.  Iserammed 
with  facts  wUek  wiU  help  you  solve  your  typocn- 
phioal  prottsma  simply  sm  inexpeasiTely  It  is  the 
fint  indusive  and  aafinita  statemeot  ol  the  whole 
art  of  uewsfper  typoenphy  by  one  of  the  best- 

kaovB  men  la  the  mu . MM 

ttesriuair  WiWnt  and  EdMi«,  by  W.  O.  Bleyer- 
ThoroacUy  up  to  data,  the  saaoad  Revised  Edition 
(hru  just  the  infonaatioa  and  ilinstration  material 

the  bedanar  needs.  401  pp.  Has. . VUS 

Main  Cun  IMS  In  the  tUsMy  of  Antarkan  Journal- 
tsm.  by  W.  Q.  Bleyer.  To  give  the  student  of 
iouraattn  a  beakground,  the  aiai,  throughout  the 
book,  hM  baca  to  siiaet  taoaa  hialorieal  threads  aad 
materials  that  havs  a  sigaiBcant  baaring  on  Oie 

Kwnbday  ahnalion  ia  Aaaaiieaa  journalism. 

us.  474  pps  formarly  MJW.  Nov . tUW 

Nawpaasr  Managsniswt.  by  Frank  Thayer.  This 
book  eovwa  the  whole  field  of  aaaapaper  manage- 
meat  from  the  foondatioa  thraagh  ^ipment  and 
organimtioe  of  plant,  offioa,  drsdation  and  adver- 
tiemg  departuMts  to  the  foramlation  of  an  editorial 
pol^  for  serviee  to  the  eommanity,  which  is  ths 
basis  of  sound  aad  permanent  newspaper  succeaa 

$4JM 

The  Willai'a  Market  far  IM.  edited  by  Aron  M. 
Mathiea.  Bara  is  one  of  ths  moat  comprehenaiTe 
guide  booka  for  writan.  It  ia  simple  to  use,  aad  up 

to  data  in  its  material . SSJW 

The  Cemmunlty  Waarapanar.  by  E.  P.  Harris  and 
H.  F.  Books.  A  full  arid  practical  application  of 
the  prinriplea  of  modem  journalism  to  the  needs  of 

the  local  newspaper . S2J0 

The  Country  Weakly,  by  Fh3  C.  Biof.  Discumm 
the  innumerable  proUens  connected  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  country  newspaper . S2.60 

Weekly  Nawspapsr  Management,  by  Thomas  F. 
Barnhart.  Stresses  advertising,  circulation  and 

office  administration . SSJW 

Nswapapar  Make-up  and  Headllnea,  by  Norman  J. 
Redder.  The  principles  and  practice  of  newspaper 
copy  heading  and  make-up . $U0 

Recent  Books 

Propaganda  and  tha  Nmrs,  or  What  Makae  You 
Think  So7  by  Will  Irwin,  famous  reporter,  who  hu¬ 
manises  an  abstauae  subjeot.  WiO  long  stand  u 
authoritative  beauaa  written  by  om  who  known 

$2.78 

Forty  Yaasn— Forty  MHIIons:  The  Career  of  Frank 
A.  Munaey.  by  Geom  Britt.  It  is  om  of  the  moat 
dramatic  and  avarioous  storiea  of  aD  journalism 

history . $3.00 

Interpretations  1933-1S3S  by  Wiltor  Lippmano, 


Reprints  of  the  "Today  and  Tomorrov”  oolumn 
lucKUy  edited  and  arranged  by  Allan  Nevina. 

Macmillan  Company . $2.78 

Get  It  RIghtI  by  Jdm  B.  Opdyeke.  “If  you’re 
planning  to  write  e  letter,  a  piece  of  advertiang  copy, 
a  newa  itory,  ea  announeement  of  the  anaulment  of 
your  eogagement,  the  minutee  of  a  meeting,  n  latter 
to  the  King  of  Enginnd.  a  aet  of  reaolutiona  oa  tha 
flight  of  time,  a  telegram  or  a  book— then  here  ie 
the  thing  to  tail  you  how  to  do  H. — A.  B.  Bemd  in 

the  Mneon  Tele^ph,” . $3J0 

The  Compiate  JoumaUat,  by  F.  J.  Manafield.  Com- 
prehaMiva  stetmacot  of  MWipaper  methoda  ai 
practiaed  oa  EngUab  Mwapapati . $3.78 

Just  Out 

Tha  American  Yenr  Seek,  edited  by  A.  B.  Hart  and 
W.  M.  Schuyler.  A  fietunl  reference  book  on  Amer- 
ienn  efiain  with  intsrpretatione  by  recogniiad  ex- 

pertf  in  their  fields . $7.80 

Advsrtialng  PeM*>  by  Robert  Tinonan.  A  book 
about  advsrtiauig  salsmnen.  advertising  mnnageis, 
sdvwtising  eopywritan.  advsrtising  sgents  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  thsm^vm . 82JW 

Afflsrtca’s  Ysnng  Men,  Vohims  II,  1988-1937  Edi- 
tioa.  Tks  offieU  Who’s  Who  smoog  tha  youeg  mra 
the  nataoa.  In  nddition  to  tha  biographies  this 
volume  eoDtaiM  n  statistical  tummary  and  geogra- 
phieal  index.  With  the  added  feature  of  ea  oeeupa- 
tional  index  this  book  proves  a  valuable  refareaee 
for  newspaper  exeeutivea,  businem  exeeutivae,  educa- 
tora  end  itudenti  of  vocational  gnidanee . $10JN 

Special 

Brawer  Otethmaty  of  Phetaa  and  FaUa  (froquontly 
rebrred  to  ae  the  Editor’i  Handbook)  staodard  at 
t7Ji0  price,  offered  bars  at  $3.80.  Half-moroeeo, 
1,440  pease,  over  14,000  references.  Frank  H.  Vise- 
tally,  LitL  D.,  says:  "Fnll  of  meat  as  an  egg.*’  A 
gift-book  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Advertising 

Making  MWIom  Rend  end  Buy,  by  William  JL 
’Tkamaao.  New.  Expert  anolytm  of  markatiag 

through  newepaper  advartiang.  Cloth . $$O0 

AdvwtWna,  Theeiy  and  Praetka,  bsC.  H.  Saadage, 
Asaodate  Profemor  of  Boanem,  hnami  Univerasty. 
’Ibis  book  prsasBta  the  results  of  several  yean  ex¬ 
periment  and  aetnal  study  of  this  important  fidd  in 
conjunction  wi^  businM  men  and  advertising 
asencies.  Advertising  research  is  given  e  pbee  of 
first  importsnee.  *1110  author  has  prssented  care¬ 
fully  developed  chaikan  on  coneumer  research, 
product  analysis,  market  aaelyeia  research  techaique 

and  cooeumer  gronpa.  838  pages  6x9 . 34J)0 

2222  ReUiling  Ideal,  oompiled  by  Emanuel  Lyons. 


Sueeemful  methods  used  in  nearly  every  retailia 
activity.  Can  be  used  in  the  advertising  promotion 
department  M  well  as  by  local  space  salesmen  aad 

uasn  of  apaoe.  Cloth . $3JI0 

Makinf  Advsrtltamanli^  by  R.  S.  Durstina.  Abla 
expcsitioD  of  general  advertising  technique.  Cloth 

$3J)0 

AdverlWng  and  he  Meahanled  Preduetlon,  by  Carl 
R.  Greer.  Providw  informatioo  on  advertieing  aad 
printing  proeemci  which  is  required  by  the  user  or 

the  student.  Blue. . $SJW 

Newspaper  AdvartMnf,  by  Jamas  M.  Mnldooo.  A 
sales  presaotatioa  uaug  "Bettar  Retuling’’  sa  s 
manuaL  Providsi  a  dMnits  fonmila  to  aid  adver- 

titing  salcamen  to  mors  adsa . $1J)0 

Hew  to  Gal  Publkity.  by  Miltoa  Wright  *1111  tools 
the  techniques,  the  whole  art  of  getting  Mblkity 
for  your  enterpriee.  Covert  every  fietor  of  how  to 
prepare  end  handle  material,  and  where  and  how  to 
get  poUkity,  ia  a  way  that  meets  ths  boaneae 

man’s  needs . $2JW 

KmM  if  Selling  Mara,  by  Burton  Bigelow.  Is  a 
new  three-volume  library  of  praetieal.  Seld-tarted 
sding  ideas.  It  brings  togetner  278  different  si- 
emplce  of  how  tou^  selling  lituatioM  have  bean 
hailed  by  top-notan  saleanen.  Examples  ehow- 
ing  how  to  improve  your  selling  every  step  of  the 
way  fn»a  the  Pre-Approach  to  the  dose . $44)0 

Law  of  tho  Press 

Newspaper  Law.  by  W.  W.  Loomis  Cloth _ $1.28 

Tha  Law  of  Nmrspapars  by  Artinir  t  Croiman. 
Complete  expciition  of  libel,  slander,  contempt 
doth . $3.80 

Accounting 

Nawrtwprr  Organlialion  aad  AccouMIm  by  A.  8. 
Van  Bentbuyeen.  This  standard  guide  preaenti 
hundreds  of  money-seving  soggeitioM  on  all  pbaem 
of  poblisfaing.  It  allows  yon  to  compare  ycur  own 
pobeks  with  the  syrtems  methods  forma  and  pr^ 
tices  of  other  efficient  orgnniations  844  pp.  Sise 
7xl0?i  inches . $104)0 

Cireulation 

Nawspapar  District  Management,  by  Uoyd  Smith. 
A  testbook  for  men  in  charge  of  newspaper  carrier 

salesmen.  lUus  doth . $8.00 

The  Paper  Routt,  by  Uoyd  Smith . $1.00 

Photography 

Newt  Phetography,  by  Jaak  Prke.  For  all  who  use 
a  camera.  A  complete  and  fascinating  book  on  the 

teohnique  and  adventures  of  photography . $2.00 

Photo  Markets  edited  by  J.  P.  Ljroa.  It  lists  1800 
markets  for  photos  and  other  pertinent  dnta  .  $.80 


WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN’S  SHELF 

Recommended:  Hktory:  Main  Currents  by  W.  O.  Bleyer,  $34)a  Editorial  Toehnique:  Newspaper  Reporting  of  Publk 
Affairs  by  Biuh.  $34)0.  NswsMper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  Bleyer,  $2.28. ,  Rights  and  PrlvUegee  M  ^  P^  by  Sn^ 
$3410.  The  Working  Press  by  Sorr^  $2.00.  The  Law  ol  the  Newspapers  by  Arthur  *  Cromss  $3.60.  Neempapw  Refer- 
enM  Methods  by  Deimond,  $2.6a  Npwa  Photography,  by  Pries  $2J)0.  For  inipiration:  Referanca:  Marah’a  Thataurua 
Dictionary,  $8.00. 


Quoted  prices  include  cost  of  wrai^ing  and  mailing.  Add  10%  to  Canadian  orders. 
Address  Book  Mart: 
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JUDICIAL  CENSORSHIP 
HIT  BY  VERDICT 

Detroit  Timea  Conviction  on  Con¬ 
tempt  Case  Is  Overturned  by 
Findings  of  Michigan  State 
Supreme  Court 

(Spfcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lansing,  Mich.,  June  17 — Michigan 
judges  may  not,  according  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  set  themselves 
up  as  censors  of  news  relative  to 
court  actions  if  such  news  has  its 
source  outside  the  documents  under 
their  immediate  control. 

In  a  terse  opinion  setting  aside  the 
conviction  of  several  employes  of  the 
Detroit  Times  and  a  news  agency, 
charged  with  contempt  for  publishing 
and  distributing  a  story  relative  to  a 
suit  against  Charles  S.  Mott,  Flint 
banker  and  former  General  Motors 
executive,  and  other  Flint  banking 
interests,  Justice  Howard  Wiest  not 
only  condemned  the  contempt  citation 
as  unwarranted  but  warns  specifical¬ 
ly  against  use  of  the  court  power  to 
suppress  documentary  filings  except 
in  very  special  cases  when  publicity 
would  temporarily  be  extremely 
harmful. 

The  case  was  appealed  from  the 
Genesee  circuit  court  where  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  cited  for  contempt  by 
Judge  Farm  C.  Gilbert  of  Traverse 
City,  who  was  sitting  in  the  Flint 
court.  Basis  of  the  citation  were 
suppression  orders  of  Judge  Paul  V. 
Gadola  and  Judge  James  S.  Parker 
of  the  Genesee  circuit  in  the  litigation 
instituted  by  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Trembert 
of  Flint  against  Mott  and  the  other 
bankers.  Judge  Gilbert  found  the 
defendants  guilty  and  fined  the  Times 
Publishing  Company  $100  and  four 
employes,  John  Manning,  Wisler  G. 
Zeamer,  Melvin  Moimtjoy,  and  Walter 
Scott  $25  each,  although  they  had 
contended  that  none  of  their  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained  from  the  sup¬ 
pressed  court  documents. 

The  court’s  citation,  conviction,  and 
sentence  of  the  defendants  clearly 
exceeded  its  powers,  the  supreme 
tribunal  holds,  Justice  Wiest  pointing 
out  in  his  opinion,  signed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  bench,  that  “No  silence 
upon  the  right  of  free  speech  or  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  or  could  be  im¬ 
posed  if  the  subject  matter  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  source  outside  of  the 
court  records.” 

“To  hold  otherwise,”  the  opinion 
continues,  “would  violate  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  to  a  free  people.  It  may  be 
held  that  the  court  had  control  over 
its  records  and  the  publicity  thereof 
until  service  of  process  or  judicial  ac¬ 
tion,  although  this  should  be  sparing¬ 
ly  exercised  and  only  to  ends  com¬ 
mensurate  with  justifiable  ueed)^  but 
this  power  cannot  be  extended  to  cur¬ 
tailment  of  free  speech  or  of  the  press 
upon  information  aliunde  (part  from) 
the  records  suppressed.  The  case  does 
not  call  for  a  dissertation  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  we  decline 
to  ‘Carry  coals  to  Newcastle.’  Upon 
the  record  before  us  defendants  were 
not  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  the 
adjudication  is  reversed.” 

The  opinion  comments  on  the  de¬ 
fendants’  contention  that  they  did  not 
obtain  their  information  from  the  sup¬ 
pressed  court  filings  and  inferentially 
approves  the  right  of  the  defendants 
not  to  disclose  their  news  source. 

Attorneys  for  the  Times,  the  firm  of 
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Butzel,  Levin  &  Winston,  emphasized 
in  prosecuting  the  appeal  the  fact  that 
there  could  have  been  no  actual  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  suppression  orders  as 
they  applied  to  the  filings  with  the 
court  since  the  filings  remained  in 
possession  of  the  court  with  seal 
unbroken  and  the  court  clerk  had 
permitted  no  reporters  to  see  the 
contents  of  the  documents. 

The  suppression  orders  themselves 
were  also  attacked  as  “vague,  indefi¬ 
nite,  and  uncertain”  and  it  was  argued 
that  the  original  order,  by  Judge 
Parker,  was  void  because  it  was 
sealed  up  and  never  made  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  that  it  was  is¬ 
sued  after  there  had  been  proceed¬ 
ings  in  court  based  on  the  filings. 
Judge  Gadola’s  order,  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  continue  the  previous  order 
of  Judge  Parker,  was  held  to  be  void 
because  it  was  based  on  an  order 
which  defendants  held  to  have  been 
void. 

The  suit  which  precipitated  the  test, 
deemed  one  of  the  most  important  to 
the  newspaper  fraternity  in  Michigan 
court  annals,  was  filed  April  27,  1932, 
by  Mrs.  Trembert  against  Mott,  as 
president  and  director  of  the  Union 
Industrial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Flint;  the  Guardian  Detroit  Union 
Group,  Inc.,  owner  of  the  bank’s  stock, 
and  the  Guardian  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Detroit.  Answers  were 
filed  by  Mott  and  the  other  defen¬ 
dants  Sept.  20  and  21, 1932.  The  origi¬ 
nal  filings  were  suppressed  by  Judge 
Parker  and  the  answers  by  Judge 
Gadola.  In  March,  1933,  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  to  set  a  date  for  trial 
at  which  Judge  Gadola  told  reporters 
present  that  the  cotirt  had  not  acted  in 
an  official  capacity  and  that  no  stories 
of  the  action  might  be  used.  The 
Times,  however,  in  its  Flint  edition  of 
March  28,  1933,  carried  a  lengthy  arti¬ 
cle  detailing  Mrs.  Trembert’s  claims 
and  sketching  the  background  of  the 
litigation.  Mrs.  Trembert  was  seek¬ 
ing  damages,  charging  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  bank  by  Mott  and  the 
other  defendants  named  in  her  suit. 

Judge  Gadola,  on  April  1,  1933,  or¬ 
dered  contempt  proceedings  be 
brought  against  the  Timas  and  the  foiu- 
employes  based  on  the  alleged  use  of 
suppressed  information.  The  matter 
came  to  trial,  however,  before  Judge 
Gilbert,  a  visiting  jurist,  who  upheld 
his  Genesee  coUeagues’  suppression 
orders  and  found  the  conduct  of  the 
Times  and  its  employes  contemptuous. 

The  story  carried  by  the  Times,  in 
the  nature  of  an  expose,  gave  all  of 
the  essential  details  relative  to  the  suit 
brou^t  by  Mrs.  Trembert,  wife  of  a 
Flint  Congregational  pastor,  and  a 
stockholder  of  the  bank  and  its  hold¬ 
ing  company,  who  charged  Mott  with 
neglect  of  the  bank’s  affairs  with  a 
result  that  stockholders  were  put  to 
huge  loss  through  embezzlements  by 
certain  officers  and  employes  of  the 
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bank.  Throughout  the  contempt  trial 
there  was  no  charge  that  the  story 
contained  other  than  the  facts  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  suit,  the  judges  maintaining 
merely  that  their  suppression  orders 
had  been  violated  and  that  such  action 
constituted  contempt. 

CARRIER  CAMPS  OPEN 

Selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
excellence  on  their  routes  during  a 
specific  time,  hundreds  of  carriers 
will  be  guests  of  their  respective 
newspapers  at  carrier  summer  camps. 
The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
opened  its  Camp  Gaze-At-It  on  June 
14  with  140  boys  as  guests.  A  feature 
of  the  stay  was  daily  classes  in  sales¬ 
manship  and  newspaper  work.  An 
athletic  director  was  in  charge  of  all 
sports.  A  trip  to  San  Francisco  News 
Camp  Carrionda,  which  recently 
opened,  is  the  aim  of  every  carrier  on 
the  staff.  The  boys  stay  two  weeks. 


HEADS  SCIENCE  WRITERS 

Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  science  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Science  Writers.  Blakes¬ 
lee  has  been  science  editor  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Associated  Press 
science  service  in  1927,  having  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  news  editor  of  the 
photo  service,  news  editor  of  the  old 
eastern,  central  and  southern  divi¬ 
sions,  correspondent  at  Atlanta  and 
New  Orleans,  and  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Mexico  during  General 
Pershing’s  chase  of  Pancho  Villa. 

200  CARRIERS  CIRCUS  GUESTS 


BANNER  DINES  ASSOCIATION 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publuhuj 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  18.— Led  hv 
President  R.  P.  Suite,  editor  of  tS 
Newport  Plain  Talk,  more  than  so 
members  of  the  Tennessee  Press  As¬ 
sociation  opened  their  annual  con- 
vention  Thursday  afternoon  in  thi 
Andrew  Jackson  hotel,  NashviD*. 
Climax  of  the  opening  day’s  program 
was  a  dinner  tendered  to  the  visitiM 
editors  and  publishers  Thursday  ni^ 
by  the  Nashville  Banner.  James  G 
Stahlman,  president  and  publisher  o< 
the  Banner,  and  department  heads  d 
the  newspaper  welcomed  the  visiton. 

WILL  REVIEW  WMAL  FINDING 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisbu) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  17— A  Dm. 
trict  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision  that  an  agreement  by  heirs  of 
the  late  M.  A.  Leese  to  sell  Statkm 
WMAL  to  William  Randolph  Hearst  is 
not  enforceable  will  be  brought  to  tht 
Court  of  Appeals  for  review,  raiAa 
Hanson,  counsel  for  the  publisher  an¬ 
nounced. 


WEEKLY  INCORPORATES 

Preparing  for  possible  expansion 
into  the  daily  field,  the  Pomona  Vat- 
ley  (Cal.)  Tribune,  weekly,  has  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  Pomona  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  with  capital  stock 
of  $150,000.  Directors  are  M.  C.  Traut- 
wein,  R.  B.  Trautwein,  publishers; 
Fred  Kraft,  Jr.,  managing  editor,  and 
Edwin  T.  Keiser,  H.  V.  MirrangH 
George  E.  Houghton,  Turner  M.  Gan. 
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More  than  200  boys  and  girls,  car¬ 
riers  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Star,  were  recently  guests  of 
honor  at  the  Rice  Brothers  Circus  and 
Miss  Marion  Miller,  stunt  star  of  the 
circus,  a  former  Terre  Hautean. 


William  Leo  Drennen,  50,  auditor 
for  the  editorial  department  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  died  early  June  18  in 
Victory  Memorial  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
on  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
employment. 
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Let  us  tell  you  how  Teletypesetter 
ean  help  you  meet  the  increased 
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The  experience  of  the  user  quoted,  checks 
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This  successful  mechanical  device  steps  up 
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MAY  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  TOTALS  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

AKRON,  OHIO  CHICAGO,  ILL.  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


Gain  or 


1936 

1935 

Loss 

r  cj’ 

. . . . (e) 

728,338 

714,823 

13,515  G 

1,303,788 

1.223,178 

80.610  G 

. 

...IS) 

366.541 

254,972 

111.569  0 

2.012.120 

1.938,001 

94,125  O 

366.541 

254,972 

111..5e9G 

Grsixl  Total . 

2.398,667 

2.192.973 

205,694  G 

ALBANY.  N. 

Y. 

....(e) 

654.330 

717,931 

63.601  L 

. . . . (e) 

622.483 

686.223 

63,740  L 

"."ci..rbocter  Press 

. .  .(m) 

.365,418 

396.773 

31,355  L 

...(S) 

249,982 

190,620 

59,362  G 

.  .irbocker  Press 

...(S) 

104,485 

99.109 

6,376  G 

1.642,231 

1,800,927 

158,696  L 

.354,467 

289,729 

64,738  0 

Grand  Total . 

1.996.698 

2,090,656 

93,958  L 

ALBUQUERQUE, 

N.  M. 

rn.al . 

. . .  (m) 

.363.189 

.331.626 

31,563  0 

. . . . ie) 

.370.134 

.336,868 

33.266  G 

ajrnal . 

...(S) 

67.371 

49,210 

18.161  G 

Total  Tally . 

733.323 

668.494 

64,829  O 

total  Sunday - 

67.371 

49,210 

18,1610 

jCrwidToUl . 

800.694 

717,704 

82,990  0 

1  ASHEVILLE,  N 

c. 

1  . 

.315.136 

. . . .  (e) 

332,471 

. . . . (S) 

141,672 

647.607 

141.672 

789  270 

i 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

. . . . (e) 

480.439 

443.142 

37.297  G 

i.:ral . 

....(e) 

700.803 

713,092 

12,289  L 

}  yi-otion . 

. .  .  (m) 

5.30.219 

.544  ..501 

6,282  L 

....(S) 

259,351 

180.920 

78.431  O 

j  . 

....(S) 

230.927 

165.305 

65,622  O 

K  'Utution . 

. . . . (S) 

213,802 

186,549 

27,253  O 

Total  Daily . 

1.72f».461 

1.700,735 

19,726  G 

total  Sunday... . 

704.080 

5.32,774 

171,306  O 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,424,541 

2.-233,509 

191.032  G 

ATLANTIC  CITY, 

N.  J. 

i|.  r‘-'*’nion . 

- (C) 

477,351 

4.38,440 

38,9110 

fH-lTiion . 

....(S) 

81,425 

.58,597 

22,828  0 

1  Grand  ToUl . 

558.776 

497,037 

61,739  G 

•Pre*-Union  morning  and  evening  sold  in  combination  only. 
5fe  o(  one  edition  shown. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


. 

. (e) 

985,355 

961,649 

23,706  G 

B. . 

....(e) 

1,1.34.983 

1,172,497 

37,514  L 

J . 

. . . .  (m) 

572,068 

.558,588 

13,480  G 

.ncan . 

....(S) 

427,966 

320,396 

107,6700 

’ . 

....(S) 

564,318 

396,180 

168,138  0 

Total  Daily . 

2.692,406 

2,692,734 

328  L 

Total  Sunday... . 

992,284 

716,676 

275,708  0 

Grand  ToUl . 

3,684.690 

3,409,310 

275,380  0 

BANGOR,  ME. 

. 

....(e) 

241,101 

238,864 

2.237  G 

^W5777T77T7TTTr. 

. . .  .(m) 

453,538 

413,810 

39,728  G 

Grand  Total . 

694.639 

652,674 

41,965  0 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

'  .MeralJ . 

. . . .  (m) 

398,839 

406,449 

7,610  L 

. (e> 

622,064 

590,616 

31,548  0 

^ . 

. (e) 

425,485 

.341, .507 

83,978  0 

k  Age-Herald 

. (S) 

322,948 

238,634 

84,314  G 

Total  Daily . 

1.446.388 

1,338,472 

107,916  G 

ToUl  Sunday. . . . 

322,948 

238,634 

84,314  G 

Grand  Total . 

1,769,336 

1,577,106 

192,230  O 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

-uifd . 

. . . .  (m) 

278.988 

279,305 

317  L 

-iiCiin . 

....(e) 

353,624 

381,611 

28,687  L 

. 

. W 

676,155 

697,795 

21,640  L 

ild-Traveler. . 

. . . .  (m) 

982.267 

979,468 

2,809  0 

. . . .  (m) 

633.013 

575,117 

42.104  L 

script . 

. (e) 

397,020 

379,6.39 

17,381  G 

— .1^ . 

....(S) 

312.885 

212,319 

100,666  0 

....(S) 

447.865 

296,102 

161,763  G 

^r-ld . 

....(S) 

407,441 

297,149 

110,292  0 

....(S) 

159,937 

102,907 

57,030  0 

Total  Dailv. . . 

3,220,967 

3,292,925 

71,958  L 

Total  Sunday. . . 

1,. 328. 128 

908.477 

419,651  G 

Total . 

4,549,096 

4.201.402 

347,693  G 

_^.Globe  is  sold 
-"0  given. 

n  morning^vening 

combination. 

Evening 

i*  sold  in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


-icr- Express. . 
. 

611.507 

559.661 

51,856  0 

^ier-Express . . 

. (S) 

228.726 

189.'453 

39,273  G 

Total  Daily . 

Total  Sunday... 
Grand  Total _ 

2,446.063 

431.901 

2,876,964 

2,325,222 

372.627 

2,697,749 

119,841  O 
59,374  O 
179,215  G 

CAMDEN.  N. 

J. 

. 

. (e) 

677,747 

682,147 

4.400  L 

(e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination  only. 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


^ . 

“n. . 

483!e65 

5241734 

2  136  C 
41,069  L 

. (S) 

154,781 

126.228 

28,653  0 

Ttlal  Daily.... 
total  Sunday., 
""■d  ToUl . . . 

852,994 

891,927 

38,933  L 

154,781 

126.228 

28,653  0 

1.067.775 

1,018,155 

10,380  L 

Gain  or 


19.36 

1935 

Loss 

Tribune . 

1,173,8.58 

1,087,309 

86,.549  O 

Herald- Express . . . 

661,019 

676.656 

15,637  L 

News . 

. (e) 

1,104,458 

1,159,117 

54,659  L 

American . 

. (e) 

830,349 

801.421 

28,928  O 

limes . 

. (e) 

443,063 

372.302 

71,601  G 

Tribune . 

. (S) 

781,643 

570.023 

211,620  0 

Herald- Express. . . 

. (S) 

455,642 

337.059 

118.483  0 

Times . 

. (S) 

70,019 

52.700 

17.319  0 

ToUl  Daily. . . . 

4,213,647 

4.096.805 

116,842  0 

ToUl  Sunday. . 

1,307,204 

959,782 

347.422  O 

Grand  ToUl. . . 

6,520,851 

5,056.587 

464,264  O 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer . . 

467,896 

478.150 

10,200  L 

Post . 

. (e) 

676,750 

663.580 

12,170  0 

Times-Sur . 

. (e) 

1,066,254 

1,000,582 

65,672  O 

Enquirer . 

. tS) 

598..386 

461.421 

136,965  G 

ToUl  Daily. ... 

2,209.900 

2,142.318 

67.582  G 

-Total  Sunday. . 

598.386 

461.421 

136,965  G 

Grand  ToUl. . . 

2.808.286 

2.6a3,739 

-204.547  G 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . 

. (m) 

744,612 

651,821 

92,791  G 

News . 

748,819 

683,866 

64,953  G 

Press . . 

. (e) 

1,167,199 

1,089,467 

77,732  G 

Plain  Dealer . 

. (S) 

696,427 

396.175 

200,252  G 

ToUl  Daily. . . . 

2,660,630 

2,425,154 

235,476  O 

ToUl  Sunday. . 

596,427 

396,175 

200,252  O 

Grand  ToUl. . . 

3,267,057 

2,821.329 

435,728  O 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch . 

. (e) 

1,024,836 

1,002,200 

22,638  O 

Citizen . 

. te) 

696,212 

683,665 

12,547  O 

Ohio  SUU  Journal . (m) 

259,515 

223,509 

.30,006  G 

Dispatch . 

. (S) 

308,395 

223,067 

85,328  G 

Star . 

. (S) 

69,370 

39,287 

.30,083  O 

ToUl  Daily, . . . 

1,980,663 

1,909,374 

71,189  G 

ToUl  Sunday. . 

377,765 

262,354 

115,4110 

Grand  ToUl . . . 

2,358,328 

2,171,728 

186,600  0 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News . 

. (m) 

696,133 

625.986 

70,147  G 

Times-Herald  — 

. (e) 

898,774 

867,742 

31,032  0 

Journal . 

. (e) 

.583,819 

507,805 

76,014  G 

♦Dispatch . 

. (e) 

291,022 

247,496 

43,526  O 

. (S) 

338,496 

247,525 

90,971  O 

Times-Herald . . . 

. (S) 

246,458 

221,225 

25,233  G 

Dispatch . 

. (S) 

91,235 

65,800 

25,435  G 

ToUl  Daily . . . . 

2,469.748 

2,249,029 

220,719  G 

ToUl  Sunday. . 

676.189 

534.550 

141,6.39  0 

Grand  ToUl . . . 

3,145,937 

2,783,579 

362,358  G 

*  Five  days. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

332,347 

162,053 

170,294  G 

. (e) 

712,749 

804,909 

92,160  L 

. (e) 

979.008 

1,000.718 

21,710  L 

Journal . 

. (S) 

132.696 

119,9.36 

12,760  G 

News . 

. (S) 

155,376 

125,239 

.30,137  G 

Total  Daily... 

2,024,104 

1,967,680 

.56,424  O 

ToUl  Sunday.. 

288,072 

245,175 

42,897  G 

Grand  ToUl. . . 

2,312,176 

2,212,855 

99,321  G 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News 

. (m) 

397,698 

4.37,146 

39,448  L 

. (e) 

900,287 

920,250 

19,963  L 

Rocky  Mt.  News 

. (F) 

79,145 

68,238 

10,907  0 

Post . 

...A..(S) 

270,109 

191,284 

78,825  G 

1,297,985 

1,357.396 

59,411  L 

-PoUl  Sunday. 

349,254 

259,522 

89,732  O 

Grand  Total... 

1,647,239 

1,616,918 

30,321  G 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

378,189 

423,093 

44,904  L 

. (e) 

554,997 

621.782 

06,785  L 

RegisUr . 

. (S) 

282,826 

195,042 

87,784  0 

Total  Daily. . . 

9.33,186 

1,044,875 

111,889  L 

ToUl  Sunday . 

282,826 

195.042 

87,784  G 

Grand  ToUl . . . 

1,216,012 

1.239.917 

23,905  L 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

. (e) 

818,346 

812,709 

5,637  0 

Flee  Press . 

690,025 

578,856 

111,169  0 

. (e) 

1,348,199 

1,380.582 

32,383  I. 

. (S) 

433,725 

324,446 

109,279  O 

Free  Press . 

. (S) 

270,161 

193,056 

77,105  0 

News . 

. (S) 

564,911 

414,271 

150,640  0 

2,856,570 

2,772,147 

84,423  O 

ToUl  Sunday. 

1,268,797 

9.31,773 

.337,024  G 

Grand  ToUl. . 

4,125,367 

3,703,920 

421,447  G 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

411,225 

334,505 

76,720  G 

. (e) 

470,210 

429,842 

40,308  G 

Times . 

. (S) 

172,707 

117,286 

55,421  O 

ToUl  Daily... 

881,435 

764,347 

117,088  G 

ToUl  Sunday. 

172,707 

117,286 

55,421  G 

Grand  Total . . 

1,054,142 

881,633 

172,509  G 

ERIE,  PA. 

D  Ispatch-Herald . 

. (e) 

544,585 

518,542 

20,043  0 

Times . 

. (e) 

523,170 

548,800 

25,630  L 

Dispatch-Herald 

. (S) 

103,428 

83,071 

20,357  G 

Tout  Daily... 

1,067,755 

1,067,342 

413  0 

Total  Sunday. 

103,428 

83,071 

20,357  G 

Grand  ToUl.. 

1,171,183 

1,150,413 

20,770  G 

EVANSVILLE,  1 

IND. 

Courier . 

531,270 

472,306 

58,964  0 

Journal . 

. (e) 

185,992 

175400 

10,692  G 

Prtm . 

669,688 

612,542 

57,146  0 

Courier . 

. (S) 

176,220 

170,153 

6,067  0 

Press . 

. (S) 

176,040 

131.989 

44,051  0 

ToUl  Daily... 

1.386,950 

1,260,148 

120,802  0 

ToUl  Sunday. 

352,260 

302,142 

50,118  0 

Grand  ToUl.. 

1,739,210 

1,562,290 

176,920  G 

Gain  or 

1930  193.5  1.0SS 

Ilerald-Xews . (e)  552,353  496,311  .50,042  0 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal-Gazette . (m)  419,538  327,980  91,552  0 

New8-.SentineI . (e>  911,628  813,442  98,180  0 

Journal-Gazette . (S)  248,130  192,729  55,4010 


ToUl  Daily .  1,331,166  1,141,428  189,738  0 

Total  Sunday .  248,130  192,729  55,401  0 

Grand  ToUl .  1,579,296  1,334,157  245,139  0 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

star- Telegram . (m)  320,086  255,301  64,785  0 

Star-Telegram . (e)  636,.392  525,182  111,210  0 

Press . (e)  392,219  411,589  19,.370  L 

SUr-Telegram . (S)  194,477  120,407  74,0700 


Total  Daily .  1,.348,697  1,192,072  156,625  0 

Total  Sunday .  194,477  120,407  74,070  0 

Grand  Total .  1,543,174  1,312,479  230,695  0 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Review . (e)  576,609  586,687  10,078  L 

Star . (S)  251,841  263,863  12,222  L 


Grand  Total .  828.250  850,550  22,300  L 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee . (e)  598,422  . 

Bee . (S)  159,554  . 


Grand  Total .  757,976  . 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

♦Post-Star . (mi  465,498  464,438  1,080  0 

*  Post  Star  (m)  and  Timas  (e)  sold  in  combination. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

♦Patriot . (m)  557,512  534,859  22.653  0 

T  -legraph . (e)  380,566  493,793  112.2-27  L 


Grand  ToUl .  938,078  1,027.652  89,.574  D 

♦  The  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising  as  the 
Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant . (mi  399,579  386.313  13.266  0 

rimes . (e)  1,198.052  1.210.925  12.873  L 

Courant . (S)  363,190  305,110  58.080  0 


ToUl  Daily .  1,597,631  1,.597,238  393  0 

ToUl  Sunday .  363.190  305,110  .58,080  0 

Grand  ToUl .  1,900,821  1,902,348  58,473  0 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle . (e)  790,731  718,617  72,114  0 

Post . (m)  454,824  438.542  18.282  0 

Press . (e)  .537,636  532,204  .5,432  0 

Chronicle . (Si  307,676  203,742  103,934  0 

Post . (S)  237,980  173,376  64,604  0 


ToUl  Daily .  1,783,191  1,689.363  93.828  0 

ToUl  Sunday .  545,656  377,118  168, .538  0 

Grand  ToUl .  2,328,847  2,066,481  262,366  0 

INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 

News . (e)  953,611  937,019  16,592  0 

Star . (m)  600,330  536.341  69,989  0 

Times . (e)  777,871  787.100  9,229  L 

Star . (Si  444,654  293,008  1.51,646  0 


Total  Daily .  2.337.812  2,260,460  77,352  0 

Total  Sunday .  444,654  293,008  1.51,646  0 

Grand  Total .  2,782,466  2,5^3.468  228,998  0 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

1  imes-Union . (m)  557,176  512.831  44.345  G 

Journal . te)  563,075  5a3.002  60.073  0 

Times-Union . (S)  301,493  207,999  93,494  0 


ToUl  Daily .  1,120,251  1.015,833  104,418  0 

ToUl  Sunday .  301,493  207.999  93,494  0 

Grand  ToUl .  1,421,744  1.223.832  197,912  0 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Journal . ve)  419,600  426,521  6,9-21  L 

Post . fm)  403,530  400,298  3,232  0 


Grand  ToUl .  823,130  826,819  3,689  L 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

♦Tribune . (e)  684,372  750,309  65,997  L 

*  Tribune  <e)  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat  (m). 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal . (m)  400,892  .389.170  11,722  0 

News-Sentinel . (e)  530,238  574,706  44,468  L 

Tournal . (S)  152,410  114,047  38,363  0 

News-Sentinel . (S)  218,532  160,308  .58,224  0 


ToUl  Daily .  931.130  963,876  .32,746  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  370,942  274,355  96,587  0 

Grand  ToUl .  1,302,072  1.238,231  6.3,841  0 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner . (m)  722,193  651.5.^5  70,658  0 

lll  istraUd  News . (mi  378,055  237,076  140,979  0 

Times . (m)  1,035,886  896,295  139,591  0 

Herald-Express . (e)  952,976  922,653  .30,.323G 

News . (e)  329,679  198,637  131.042  0 

Examiner . (S)  547,331  .365,287  182,044  0 

Times . (S)  48.3,774  363,714  120,060  0 


ToUl  DaUy .  3,418.789  2.906,196  512,593  G 

ToUl  Sunday .  1,031,105  729,001  .302,104  0 

Grand  ToUl .  4,449.894  3,635,197  814,697  0 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier- Journal . (m)  786,910  779,205  7,705  0 

Times . te)  780,711  782,456  1,745  L 

Herald-Post . (e)  358,987  397,345  38,358  L, 

Courier-Journal . (S)  484,522  341,537  142,985  0 


Total  Daily .  1,926,608  1,959,000  32,398  D 

ToUl  Sunday .  484,.522  341,5.37  142,985  0 

Grand  ToUl .  2,411,130  2.300..543  110,587  0 
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MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Gain  or 


Union- L.eader . 

...(e) 

1936 

478,000 

1935 

487,360 

Lots 
9,360  L 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal . . 

.  .(ml 

785.263 

805jm 

19,969  L 

Press  Sdmiur . 

...(e) 

526,773 

487,870 

37,903  G 

Commercial  Appeal. . 

...(SI 

394,927 

291,304 

103,623  G 

Total  Daily . 

1,311,026 

1,293,092 

17.934  G 

Total  Sunday . 

394,927 

291,304 

103,623  G 

Graird  Total . 

1,705,953 

1,584,396 

121.557  G 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald . (m)  7«.S,809 

News . (e)  503,803 

Tribune . (m)  200,108 

Herald . (S)  269,075 

News . (S)  97,807 

Tribune . (S)  63,395 

Total  Daily .  1,469,720 

Total  Sunday .  430,277 

Grand  ToUl .  1,899,997 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Sentinel . 

303,567 

330,7.33 

27,166  L 

Journal . 

Leader . . 

. (e) 

1,216,609 

1,053,277 

162,332  G 

. (S) 

182,254 

166,498 

15,756  G 

Wisconsin  News 

. (e) 

585,399 

5.'2,238 

33,161  G 

Sentinel . 

. (SI 

304,466 

2.30,996 

73,470  G 

Journal . 

. (S) 

471,495 

309,528 

161,967  G 

ToUl  Daily. . . 

2.286,829 

2,102,746 

184,083  G 

ToUl  Sunday. 

776,961 

540.524 

2.35,437  G 

Grand  ToUl. . 

.  .3.062,790  2,643.270 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

419, 5  -20  G 

Journal . 

. (e) 

686,898 

720,935 

.34,037  L 

Tribune . 

. -e) 

716385 

650,855 

66,a30G 

Star . 

. (e) 

533,817 

530,144 

3,67.3  G 

Journal . 

. (S) 

223,950 

170,084 

53.866  G 

Tribune . 

. (S) 

409,267 

261,662 

147,605  G 

Total  Daily.. 

1,937,600 

1,901.934 

.35,666  G 

Total  Sunday 

633,217 

431,746 

201,471  G 

Grand  ToUl.. 

2,570,817 

2,.333,680 

237,137  G 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee . (e)  346  600 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Star . 

. (e) 

1,143,885 

1,274,503 

1.30.618  L 

Gazette . 

. (ra) 

.397,827 

448,776 

50,949  L 

La  Presse . 

. (el 

1,010.139 

999,615 

10,524  G 

La  Patrie . 

. (el 

150,411 

256,002 

105,591  L 

La  Patrie . 

. (S) 

70,090 

45,407 

24,683  G 

Total  Daily.... 

2,702,262 

2,978,896 

276,634  L 

Toul  Sunday . . 

70,090 

45,407 

24,683  G 

Grand  ToUl... 

2,772,352 

3,024,303 

251.951  L 

MUNCIE,  IND 

Press . 

. (e) 

438,675 

403,679 

.34,996  G 

Star . 

. (m) 

451.796 

393,755 

58,041  G 

Star . 

. (S) 

128,733 

98,839 

29,894  G 

ToUl  Daily. . . . 

890,471 

797,434 

93,037  G 

Toul  Sunday. . 

128,733 

98,8.39 

29,894  G 

Grand  ToUl. .. 

1,019,204 

896,273 

122.931  G 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner . 

. (e) 

441,943 

479,868 

37,926  L 

Tennessean . 

. (ml 

446,487 

449,378 

2,891  L 

Banner . 

. (S) 

200,918 

171,341 

29,577  G 

Tennessean . 

. (S) 

157,758 

131,276 

26,482  G 

ToUl  Daily _ 

888,430 

929,246 

40,816  L 

Total  Sunday. . 

.358,676 

.302,617 

56,059  G 

(jrand  ToUl. . . 

12247,106 

1,231.863 

15,243  G 

NEWARK,  N. 

J. 

Ledger . 

320,471 

420.859 

100,388  L 

News . 

. (e) 

1,370,962 

1,368,157 

2,805  G 

Star-Eagle . 

. (e) 

592,872 

540,357 

52,516  0 

Call . 

. (S) 

319,996 

260,233 

59,763  G 

Ledger . 

. b 

131,574 

110,862 

20.712  G 

Toul  Daily . . . 

2,284,305 

2,329,373 

45,068  L 

Total  Sunday. 

451.570 

371,095 

80,475  G 

GratKl  Toul. . . 

2,735,875 

2,700,468 

36,407  G 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

LA. 

Times-Picayune . 

. (m) 

887,793 

903,903 

16,110  L 

Tribune . 

. (m) 

.371.891 

325,984 

45,907  G 

Item . 

. (e) 

596,041 

652.400 

56,359  L 

SUtes . 

. (e) 

472,676 

468,861 

3,815  G 

Times-Picayune  &  SUtes  (S) 

393,044 

.326, -208 

66,836  G 

Item  &  Tribune. 

. (S) 

330.588 

250,947 

79,641  G 

Total  Daily. . . 

2,328,401 

2,351,148 

22.747  L 

Total  Sunday. 

723,632 

577.165 

146,477  G 

Grand  Total. . 

3,052,033 

2,928.303 

123,730  0 

NEW  YORK,  N. 

Y. 

American . 

. (m) 

586,007 

643,792 

67,786  L 

Times . 

. (m) 

1,051,378 

969,842 

81 .536  0 

Herald  Tribune 

. (ml 

694,908 

654.485 

40,423  G 

News . 

1,150,952 

1,109,469 

41,483  G 

Mil  ror . 

. (ml 

247,471 

274.074 

26.603  L 

Journal . 

. (e) 

712,515 

665.604 

46.911  G 

Sun . 

. (e) 

1,148,231 

1,091,894 

56,337  0 

World-Telegram 

. (el 

1,103,126 

1,076,062 

27,064  G 

Post . 

. W 

457,851 

323,526 

134,325  G 

Ameriun . 

. (S) 

463,893 

.380,031 

83,862  G 

Times . 

. <S) 

958,740 

713,655 

245,085  G 

Mirror . 

. (SI 

117,07.3 

91,867 

25,206  G 

News . 

. (S) 

572,214 

424.009 

148,205  G 

Herald  Tribune. 

. S) 

662,588 

479.377 

183,211  G 

Total  Daily. . . 

7,152,439 

6.808.748 

343,691  G 

Total  Sunday. 

2,774,508 

2,088,939 

685,569  0 

Grand  ToUl . . 

9,926,947 

8,897,687 

1,029,260  0 

BROOKLYN,  N 

.  Y. 

Eagle . 

. (e) 

1.038.239 

1,120,739 

82,500  L 

Times-Union. . . 

. (e) 

385,687 

384,346 

1,341  G 

Eagle . 

. (S) 

234,799 

200,915 

33,884  G 

Times-Union  — 

. (S) 

45,826 

39,730 

6,096  G 

Total  Daily. . 

1,423,926 

1,505,085 

81,159  L 

Total  Sunday 

280,625 

240.645 

39,980  G 

Grand  Toul.. 

1,704,551 

1,745,730 

41,179  L 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Gain  or 

19.36  1935  Loss 

('.axette . (e)  637,928  656,364  18,436  L 

OAKLAND.  CAUF. 

Post-Enquirer . (el  533,277  548,925  1.5,648  L 

Tribune . (e)  805,755  791,898  13,857  G 

Tribune . IS)  214,066  143,458  70,608  G 

ToUl  Daily .  1,339,032  1,.340.823  1,791  L 

Total  Sunday .  214,066  143,458  70,608  G 

Grand  ToUl .  1,553,098  1,484,281  68,817  G 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

OkUhoman . (ml  413,650  451  ,.394  .37,744  L 

Times . (e)  574,754  6.39,976  65,222  L 

•Oklahoma  News . (e)  345,(M5  251,406  93,6.39  G 

Oklahoman . (S)  264.095  208.936  55,159  G 

Oklahoma  News . (S)  130,803  73,883  56.920  G 

ToUl  Daily .  1,333,449  1,342,776  9,327  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  394,898  282,819  112,079  G 

Grand  ToUl .  1,728,347  1,625.595  102,752  G 

*  Five  days. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Bee  News . (e)  ,504,871  .526,821  21,950  L 

World-Herald . (e)  784,018  734,402  49,616  G 

Bee  News . (S)  294,806  195,158  99,648G 

World-Herald . (S)  311,140  229,211  81,929  G 

ToUl  Daily .  1,288.889  1,261,223  27,666  G 

ToUl  Sunday .  605,946  424,.369  181,577  G 

Grand  Total .  1.894.835  1,685.592  209,243  G 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal . (e)  62.3..396  648,159  24,763  L 

Transcript . (ml  6.51,072  .560,084  90,988  G 

SUr . (e)  730,398  727,109  3,289  G 

Journal-Transcript . (S)  291,451  138,532  152,919  0 

Star . (S)  178,332  133,531  44,801  G 

Total  Daily .  2,004,866  1,935,352  69,514  G 

Total  Sunday .  469,783  272.063  197,720  0 

Grand  ToUl .  2,474,649  2,207.415  267,234  G 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin . (e)  1,058,144  1,073,.589  15,445  L 

Inquirer . (ml  732,748  686,120  46,628  G 

News  (e)  339,191  422,119  82,928  L 

Public  Ledger . (e)  1,080,509  1,114,719  34,210  L 

Record . (ml  666,537  665,213  1,324  G 

Inquirer . (S)  627,486  486,509  140,977  0 

Record . (S)  427,102  338,991  88,1110 

ToUl  Dailv  .  3,877,129  3,961,760  84,631  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  1,054,588  825,500  229,088  0 

Grand  ToUl  .  4,931,717  4,787,260  144,457  0 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

RepubUc  . (ml  466,665  450,816  15,849  0 

Gazette  .  (e)  546,100  522,581  23,519  0 

Republic  . (S)  143,630  99,454  44,176  G 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,012,765  973,397  39,368  0 

ToUl  Sunday  .  143,630  99,454  44,176  0 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,156.395  1,072.851  83.544  0 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Sun-Telegraph  . (el  1,057,258  1,023,580  33,678  0 

Post-Gazette . (ml  663,751  655,223  8,528  0 

Press  . (e)  1,371,676  1,368,146  3,530  G 

Sun-Telegraph . (SI  447,946  286,266  161,680  0 

Press  . (SI  431,956  257,870  174,086  G 

ToUl  Daily  .  3,092.685  3.046,949  45,736  0 

Total  Sunday  .  879,902  544,136  .335,766  0 

Grand  Total  .  3.972,587  3,591,085  381.502  G 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian  . (ml  503..336  467,419  35,917  G 

Journal  . (el  749,174  694,257  54,917  G 

•News-Telegram  . (e)  389,478  385,755  3,723  G 

Oregonian . (SI  285,305  221,864  63,441  G 

Journal . (S)  143,566  120,916  22,650  G 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,641,988  1.547,431  94,567  0 

ToUl  Sunday  .  428,871  342,780  86,091  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,070.869  1,890.211  180,648  G 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin . (el  1.211,850  1.231,891  20,041  L 

Journal . (ml  406.284  4.34,528  28.244  L 

News-Tribune . (e»  236,904  277,240  40.336  L 

Journal  . (S)  261,698  235,994  25.704  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,866,038  1,943,659  88,621  L 

Total  Sunday  .  261,698  235,994  25,704  0 

Grand  ToUl  .  2.116,736  2,179,653  62,917  L 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  . (e)  706,244  727,247  22,003  L 

Times . (m)  550,185  701,541  151,356  L 

Eagle . (S)  42,083  38.511  3,572  0 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,255,429  1,428,788  173,359  L 

Total  Sunday  .  42.083  .38,511  3.572  0 

Grand  Total  .  1,297,612  1,467,299  169,787  L 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News-Leader . (e)  1.029,846  944,894  84,962  0 

Times-Dispatch  ....  (ml  587,499  517,755  69,744  G 

Times-Dispatch . (S)  310,191  231,253  78.938  G 

ToUl  Daily  1,617,345  1,462,649  154,696  G 

Total  Sunday  .  310,191  231,253  78,938  0 

Grand  Total  .  1,927,536  1,693,902  233,634  0 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  683,895  705,746  21,850  L 

Times-Union . (e)  907,555  947,264  39,709  L 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m)  865,995  824,946  41,049  0 

American  . (S)  -280.685  212..575  68,110  G 

Democrat  &  Chronicle.  (S)  345,575  280,619  64,956  G 

Total  Daily  .  2,457,445  2,477.956  20,610  L 

Total  Sunday  .  626,260  493,194  133.066  0 

Grand  Total  .  3,083, 7a5  2,971,149  112,556  0 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


19.36  1935 

Register  Republic  ....  (el  642.477  . 

SUr  . (m)  513.490 

SUr  . (SI  139.534  i 


Total  Daily  .  1,155.967 

ToUl  Sunday  .  139.534 

Grand  ToUl  .  1.295,601 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 


Union  . 

. .  (ml 

252,233 

Bee . 

...(e) 

880.109 

. . .  (S) 

164.690 

1.132.342 

164.690 

1.297.0:12 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

UTAH 

Tribune  . 

.  .  (ml 

687,292 

598,557 

Deseret  Newt 

...(e) 

40e,.389 

316,283 

Telegram . 

...(e) 

619,186 

497,713 

Tribune . 

...(SI 

259.388 

185.884 

ToUl  Daily 

1,712,867 

1.412,553 

Toul  Sunday  . . . . 

259,388 

185,884 

Grand  Toul  . 

1,972.255 

1.598.437 

SAN 

ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Light  . 

. . .  (e) 

615.306 

612.363 

Express  . 

. .  (ml 

301,874 

236.754 

Xews . 

.. .(e) 

.598,131 

551.576 

Light . 

...(SI 

410,443 

268.458 

Express . 

...(SI 

240,150 

144,974 

Toul  Daily . 

1,515,311 

1.400,693 

Total  Sunday . 

650,593 

413.432 

(■rand  Total . 

2,165.904 

1.814,125 

Ledter 
Vom-Tnl 
TisKS  .. 

.  Ltdter..- 


3ir-;  Touir 
Touis 

.  Grand 


i  TiniM.... 
1  Blade 

\j*s-Be« 
2tei  Times... 
WUI': 

ToUir 
Touis 
y  Grand 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


Union . 

. (m) 

5a3.584 

519,279 

Sun . 

. (el 

406,5.30 

531,236 

Tribune . 

. (e) 

736,095 

738,711 

Union . 

. (SI 

.309.111 

200.583 

Sun . 

. (SI 

130,590 

237, K-  ' 

351  r  :  i 

'  Globe 
Mail&E 

Star . 

IMUL;  Star . 

1J**»!.-  Telegram 

10!.E:  Grand 


Total  Daily .  1,646,209  1.789,226  143,01;  L' 

ToUl  Sunday .  439,701  200,6M  2.Wli-  : 

Grand  ToUl .  2,085,910  1.989,809  gg  Vii  3  Times 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF. 

Chronicle . (ml  642,309  .562,907 

Examiner . (m)  669,662  672.881 

Call-Bulletin . (e)  67.3,662  733,515 

News . (e)  699,816  645,645 


Chronicle . (SI  274,241  197,602  76ii'  'Record 

Examiner . (S)  527,226  371,896  156, »  ;  'Reco 


ToUl  Daily . 

ToUl  Sunday. . . . 


2,685,449  2.604,928  80J!r. 

801,467  569,498  231 


Grand  ToUl .  3,486.916  3.174.426  3124'--  i 


SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette . (ml  726,236  714,717  11.51H 

Union-SUr . (el  657,213  638,497  Isini 


Grand  ToUl .  1383,449  1..353,214 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Post- Intelligencer.  . . 

. .  .  (ml 

499,148 

451,955 

Star . 

....(e) 

284,498 

330,867 

Times . 

....  (el 

834,711 

826,355 

Post- 1  ntelligencer _ 

. . . .  (S) 

382,197 

273,325 

Times . 

. ...  (Si 

302,441 

212,111 

Total  Daily .  1,618,357  1,609,177 

ToUl  Sunday .  684,638  485,436 

Grand  Total .  2..302.995  2,094.613 


Journal . 

....(d) 

358.277 

.364,118 

Tribune . 

. (el 

412,943 

.395,934 

Journal . 

....(SI 

133,573 

92,789 

Total  Daily . 

771,220 

760,052 

Toul  Sunday .... 

183,57.3 

92,789 

Grand  Total . 

904,793 

8.52.841 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

News-Times . (e)  546,917  544,469 

Tribune . (el  726,426  670,301 

News-Times . (S)  94,012  89,876 

Tribune . (S)  135,220  109,665 


Toul  Daily .  1373,343  1,214,770 

Total  Sunday .  229,232  199,541 

Grand  ToUl .  1.502.575  1.414.311 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 


Spokesman  Review . . . 

.  .  (m) 

36.5,237 

.324,724 

40  i.. 

Chronicle . 

...  (el 

644,093 

556,800 

Press . 

..  .(e) 

254,313 

219,720 

3t.?' 

Spokesman  Review.  . 

...(S> 

232,191 

170.768 

61.fe 

Toul  Daily . 

1,263,643 

1,101,244 

Toul  Sunday . 

232.191 

170,768 

ML’- 

Grand  ToUl . 

1.4:»5.S31 

1.272.012 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat . (ml  628.351  615,017 

Post-Dispatch . (el  1,066,134  1.085,906 

Star  &  Times . (e)  &38,077  .590,356 

Globe-Democrat . (S)  279,420  208,322 

Post-Dispatch . (S)  491,781  .360,020 


ToUl  Daily. , . . 

2.:i32,562 

2.291,279 

Toul  Sunday. . 

771,201 

568,342 

Grand  ToUl. . . 

3,103,763 

2,859,621 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press .... 

663.490 

641  ,.386 

Dispatch . 

. (e) 

774,072 

751.309 

News . 

. (e) 

448,037 

404,968 

Pioneer  Press. . .. 

. CS) 

196.549 

130,519 

•News . 

. b) 

78,897 

Toul  Daily .  1,885,.599  1,797,663 

Total  Sunday .  196..549  >09,416  L-S  l 

Grand  Toul .  2.082,148  2.007,079  732^ 

•  Sunday  News  discontinued  effective  Feb.  1,  1936.  | 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBUSHERS 


SYRACUSE.  N. 

19.36 

.  . . .  (e)  720.963 

Y. 

19.T5 

696,69.3 

Gain  or 

Ia>«« 

24,270  G 

Herald 

Post . 

. 

.  .  .  .  (m) 

.  . .  .  (in) 
. (e) 

1936 

,5.56,222 

.597,663 

.5X3,952 

1935 

511..X39 

.508,4.58 

605,600 

(3ain  or 
Loss 
44.8X3  G 
89.205  G 
21,648  L 

H<v*y  .  ■  y  " 

Poit-Sundard  . 
Kiae^x . 

. (e) 

678.5X3 

696,429 

17,846  L 

Times . 

. Ce) 

9.59,317 

849,719 

109,598  G 

.508.797 

524.26.3 

15,466  1. 

Star . 

. (e) 

1,642.868 

1,684.289 

41,421  L 

252.64.3 

1.59,797 

92,846  O 

Iferald  . 

....(S) 

525,253 

3.36,980 

188,273  G 

. (S) 

99.4.38 

90.3.3.3 

9,105  G 

. (S) 

.564,2.57 

425.733 

1.38..524  G 

HfraM  • 

P^^ndari 

. (S) 

110.073 

88.303 

21,770  G 

Post. . 

. (S) 

388.5.34 

2.31,199 

157,3.35  G 

TnOl  D.iilv 
toUl  Sunday.. 
Grand  Total  . 

1,908.343 

1,917.3X5 

9,042  L 

Total  Daily . 

4,340,022 

4.159,405 

180,617  G 

462.154 

338.433 

123.721  G 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

1.478,044 

993,912 

484,132  G 

2.370.497 

2,255,818 

114.679  G 

Grand  Total..  .. 

5,818.066 

5,153,317 

664,749  G 

BRONX  (NEW  YORK  CITY) 


Home  News . (e) 

Home  News . (S) 


(Uaiiil  Total 


193A 

244,286 

114.989 


1935 

270,142 

81.398 


.359.275  351,540 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 


TACOMA.  WASH. 


WESTCHESTER  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 


Kansan .  . (e) 

Kansan . (S) 


t'.r.ind  Total 


W.T5I: 

MIU- 

lllCi; 

njN’ 

371  Jl»^ 


2.WC 

u,lj|' 

«J«C 

Wl.*c 

M,mc 

nuH( 

2J7,K1( 

3ii.Tnf 


IMNIi 

2.INI; 

io*.sa(] 


Vfits-Tnbuno 

Tisrt* . 

Ledter . 


.  .  .  (m) 


191.513 

.531.337 

.390.368 

170.112 


205,1.35 

455.4.3.3 

.343.925 

115,746 


13.622  I- 
75,904  r. 
46,44.3  r. 
.54..366  G 


Toul  Daily .  1,113,218  1.004.493 

rial  Sunday .  170.112  115,746 

StoUI  .  1.28.3.3.30  1,120,239 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


108.725  G 
.54.366  G 
163.091  G 


T  nrr 

. .  .  (m) 

119.7.36 

95,244 

24,492 

G 

....  (0) 

906,589 

842.993 

63. .596 

G 

. (e) 

482.319 

460.501 

21.818 

G 

TlniM . 

....(S) 

304,651 

-208,486 

96,1X5 

G 

1.. 508.644 

1,398,7.38 

109,906 

G 

Total  Sunday. .  . 

304.651 

208,486 

96.165 

G 

Grand  Total 

1.813  295 

1.607.224 

206,071 

G 

Mamaroneck  Times .  . . 

(e) 

251.686 

2.30.004 

21,682  G 

Mount  Vernon  .\rgus  . 
New  Rochelle  Standard 

(e) 

4.5.3.;)09 

4.52,999 

310  G 

Star . 

.(e) 

494,689 

490.261 

4,428  G 

Ossining  Citizen  Register  (e) 

241.834 

213,.543 

•28.291  G 

Portchester  Item . 

(e) 

389.107 

362,403 

26,704  G 

Tarrytown  News . 

Yonkers  Herald-States- 

(e) 

415.880 

460,937 

45,057  L 

man . 

.(e) 

420,856 

397,067 

23,789  G 

White  Plains  Reporter. . 

(e) 

6.57.956 

666.411 

8,455  L 

Peekskill  Star . 

(e) 

286.8.55 

2X3X38 

33.017  G 

('■rand  Total . 

3,612,172 

.3,527.4X) 

84.709  G 

KANSAS 

CITY, 

Journal- Post 

. (e) 

341,825 

Star . 

. (e) 

802,998 

Star . 

. (m) 

705..305 

Journal-Post.  , 

. (S) 

140,771 

Star . 

. (S) 

479.632 

250,145 

71,050 


.382.900  321,195 


425.977 

805,234 

725,8.37 

110,990 

370.618 


WICHITA,  KAN. 


TORONTO,  ONT.,  CANADA 

Gfc,be  (ml  320.834  .390.748 

Mail  &  Enipire  . (ml  .36.3.191  415,080 

Su,  . (el  1.4.54 ..301  1.502,7.54 

Star' . (wl  150.016  145,101 

T**ram  . (el  1.360,282  1.452.645 

Grand  Total .  3,648.624  3,906,.328  257,704  L 


Beacon 
Eagle... 
Eagle. . . 
Beacon. 
Eagle.  . 


.(el 

.(mi 

..(el 

.(SI 

.(SI 


.562,854 

289.008 

433.273 

285,859 

210,842 


.552,370 

294.695 

442,559 

205,062 

154,774 


10.484  G 
5.687  L 
9.286  L 
80.797  G 
.56.068  G 


Total  Daily .  1.850.128  1.957.048 

Total  Sunday .  620,4a3  481,608 

Grand  ToUl .  2,470..531  2.4.38,6.56 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

•Standard-Times . (e>  482,846  484,218 

Mercury . (ml  497,672  491,008 

.Standard-Times . GSl  56,112  47,810 


69,914  I. 
51,889  I, 
48,453  L 
4,915  G 
92,363  L 


Toul  Daily .  1,285.1.35  1.289,624  4.489  L 

Toul  Sunday .  496.701  3.59.8.36  136.865  G 

(Jund  Toul .  1,781,8.36  1,649,460  132,.376G 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Total  Daily .  980.518  975.226 

Total  Sunday .  56.112  47.810 

Grand  Total .  1,0.36.6.30  1.023.03C 


Gain  or 
Loss 

25.8.56  L 
33.591  G 

7.7.35  G 


22,596  G 
39,109  G 


84,152  L 
2,236  L 
20,532  L 
29,781  G 
109,014  G 

106,920  L 
1.38,795  G 
31.875  G 


1.372  L 
6.664  G 
8,302  G 

5,292  G 
8,302  G 
13,594  G 


U3.oi: 

234.11L, 

94,101 1 1“““ 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Record  . 

. (m) 

800,435 

798,960 

1.475 

G 

Times-Leader . 

. (e) 

797,792 

820,647 

22,855 

L 

News . 

. (e) 

457,319 

428,066 

29.263 

G 

Independent . 

. (S) 

-203.654 

157.003 

46,651 

.(e) 


693.197 

90,621 


618,154 

65,474 


75,043  G 
25,147  G 


89,4(6; 

3.U)I 

69jni 

M,m: 

7iju: 

ISfM 

mi: 

231, 96S: 
312.4S(i' 


11419] 

18.714] 


47,»!; 

44261 

826(1 

mins 

9«; 

9.Wl 

1992013 

208.3811 


S2UI 

17,0 

40.78l(; 

11.W1 

40,781(1 

,51.9k!; 


2,44i( 

34,mi 

4.1X1 

2S2S( 

Iwiil 

29.9»( 

88JH! 


872I4< 

342H( 

41.40: 

1422»j 

61.  ' 
223.82:1 


13.58 

19.77:1 

47 

71,1 

131. 

41] 

202.* 

244.14 


times-Advertiser . (S) 

Grand  Total .  783,818  683,628  100,190  G 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

•Record  . (m)  612,794  .  . 

♦Record  (m)  swid  in  combination  with  Times  Record, 
measured  in  193.5.) 

TULSA,  OKLA. 


ToUl  Daily. . , 
ToUl  Sunday 
(3rand  Total 


(Not 


Telegram..  . 

Gazette  . (e) 

Post  . (e) 

Telegram . (S) 


2.056.546  2,047,663 
203.654  157.003 

2,259,100  2,204.666 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

_ (m)  609,833  598,652 

655,964  661,203 

.372.630  378,237 

220,522  169,037 


7,883  G 
46,651  G 
54  .4.34  G 


11,181  G 
4.761  f. 
5,607  L 
51,485  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1.638,427  1.628.092 

Toul  Sunday  .  220,522  169,037 

Grand  Total  .  1.868,949  1,797,129 


10,335  G 
51,485  G 
61.820  G 


Tribune . 

. (*•) 

563,944 

4X3.379 

80.565  G 

YOUNGSTOWN, 

OHIO 

World . 

.  . .  .(m) 

.507,848 

486.844 

21,004  G 

Vindicator . 

. (e) 

788,472 

681,033 

107,439  G 

Tribane . 

■■■ 

213,1-28 

86.618 

126,510  G 

Telegram . 

. (e) 

498,984 

472,826 

26,158  0 

. . . . (S) 

315.387 

188,1X3 

127,204  G 

235,082 

161,132 

73,950  G 

Total  Daily . 

1.071.792 

970,223 

101, . 569  G 

Total  Daily 

1,287,456 

1,1X3,859 

133,697  G 

Total  Sunday. . .  . 

.528,615 

•274,801 

253.714  G 

Total  Sunday 

235,082 

161,132 

73,960  G 

Grand  Total .  . 

1.600,307 

1.245,024 

355,2X3  G 

(irand  Total 

1,522,538 

1,314.991 

207,547  G 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  "AMERICAN 
WEEKLY,”  “THIS  WEEK”  and  “METROPOLITAN 
GROUP”  May,  1936 

“AMERICAN  WEEKLY**  Linage,  138,637  lines,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  newspapers: 

Albany  Times  Union,  Atlanta  American,  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  V’ork  American,  Omaha 
Bee-News,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Rochester  American, 
San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  American,  Washington  Herald; 
153,344  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

"THIS  WEEK”  linage,  30,703  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  newspapers: 

Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmi^ham  News  &  .Age- 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Cnicago  Daily  News, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,  Dallas  News, 
Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  SUr,  Menmhis  Commercial  Ap- 
l>eal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Journal,  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Omaha  World- 
Heral(L  Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  Washington  SUr. 

“SlETROPOLITAN  GROUP”  Linage,  is  included  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  Sund^  figures; 

Baltimore  Sun,  45,778;  Boston  Globe,  46,560;  Buffalo 
Times.  48,955;  Chicago  Tribune.  45,929;  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer,  50.728:  Detroit  News,  47,342;  New  York  News, 
37,737;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  46,052;  Pittsburgh  Press, 
48,359;  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  36,795;  W’ashington  Star. 
45,364. 


$250,000  LIBEL  SUIT 
FILED  IN  DETROIT 


Wapn*  Comty  Prosecatinf  Attorney 
Alleges  Detroit  Times,  Hearst 
Daily,  Damages!  His 
Reputation 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Dmorr,  June  15. — Hie  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  a  W.  R.  Hearst  paper,  Satur- 
<Uy  were  made  defendants  in  a 
650,000  libel  suit  hied  in  Circuit 
Court  here  against  them  by  Duncan 
C.  McCrea,  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Wsyne  Coimty,  Michigan. 

McCrea  charges  the  Times  with  a 
Khes  of  defamatory  acts,  culminated 
by  accusations  which  he  alleges 
meant  he  was  a  member  of  the  Black 
Wion.  He  also  charges  that  the 
Tunes  planned  to  ruin  his  reputation 
discrediting  the  Detroit  News, 
dso  an  afternoon  paper. 

His  claim  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
liollm  redress  is  made  on  the  con- 
lention  that  the  stories  and  pictures 
of  him  published  by  the  Times  during 
past  several  months  entitle  him  to 
pecuniary  damage  by  way  of  injury 
to  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  the 
^otraction  imputed  to  his  competence 
to  hold  public  office. 

McCrea  charges  that  the  News  laid 
Wore  him  information  upon  which 
w  based  his  prosecution  of  tire 
in  an  alleged  conspiracy  with 
Poheeman,  and  that  the  Times  sought 
to  make  light  of  the  case.  Three  tire 
®to»es  were  convicted  and  the  jury 
“Wgreed  on  the  guilt  of  the  police- 
on  trial.  The  prosecutor  states  in 


his  bill  that  his  demands  for  a  re¬ 
traction  of  a  story  in  the  Times  about 
his  membership  in  the  Black  Legion 
were  ignored. 

The  lengthy  McCrea  complaint 
cited  many  news  stories  written  in 
humorous  vein  regarding  his  activi¬ 
ties.  Two  of  the  headlines  were: 
“Ho,  Hum!  McCrea  Maps  Another 
Quiz!  ‘Stars’  Police  in  Melodrama.” 
“Producer  of  Probes  Casts  Tire 
Thieves  in  New  Show.” 

The  complaint  further  stated  that 
the  defendant,  “still  nuturing  its  de¬ 
sign  of  driving  plaintiff  from  office  by 
the  device  of  assassinating  his  char¬ 
acter  through  the  printing  of  libels, 
caused  to  be  printed  in  the  Detroit 
Times  ...  in  black  type  two  inches 
high  ‘McCrea  Linked  in  Black  Cult.’  ” 

The  story  claimed  a  membership 
card  signed  by  McCrea  had  been 
found  in  the  Black  Legion’s  member¬ 
ship  files. 

'The  complaint  then  cited  the  crimi¬ 
nal  record  of  a  Times  reporter,  Wil¬ 
liam  Malloy,  who,  McCrea  asserted, 
had  been  sentenced  June  22,  1929,  in 
Wayne  county  to  from  seven  to  25 
years  for  armed  robbery.  A  new  trial 
was  granted  but  Malloy  on  Dec.  23, 
1929,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  lesser  of¬ 
fense  of  larceny  and  was  sentenced  to 
two  and  one-half  to  five  years  in  the 
Detroit  House  of  Correct^n. 

It  was  Malloy,  McCrea  states  in  his 
complaint,  who  on  May  26,  this  year, 
approached  Ira  E.  Albright  and  of¬ 
fered  him  a  bribe  of  $200  to  induce 
him  to  say  he  had  sponsored  McCrea 
for  membership  in  the  Black  Legion. 
Allnright  refused  and  signed  an  affi¬ 
davit  telling  of  the  Malloy  offer  in 
detail. 


Prosecutor  McCrea,  in  a  statement 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  reiterated  a 
previous  declaration  that  he  would 
give  the  proceeds  of  any  judgment  he 
receives  to  charity  “.  .  .  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  charity  than  the 
needs  of  underpaid  Hearst  reporters.” 
He  also  revealed  that  he  had  sent  a 
check  for  $25  to  the  Milwaukee  Wis¬ 
consin  News  guild  strike  defense  fund 
as  “first  payment  of  the  judgment”  he 
expects  to  collect. 

Officials  of  the  Times  said  they  had 
nothing  to  say  when  questioned  about 
the  suit.  They  declared  that  they  had 
not  been  served  yet  in  the  suit  and 
thus  there  was  not,  legally,  any  suit. 
It  is  understood  by  Detroit  newspa¬ 
permen  that  the  Times  has  in  its  pos¬ 
session  a  Black  Legion  application 
card  with  McCrea’s  signature  on  it. 

The  News  Sunday  morning  carried 
on  page  one  a  complete  transcript  of 
the  brief  filed  by  McCrea,  without  any 
comment  beyond  a  lead  summarizing 
the  bill  of  complaint,  while  the  Free 
Press  carried  a  top-head  story,  in¬ 
side,  covering  briefly  the  details  of  the 
bill  of  complaint.  No  mention  of  the 
suit  had  appeared  in  the  Times  up  to 
Monday  night. 


A.  P.  STAFF  CHANGES 


CAN’T  USE  NAME  ‘MACY’ 

Attempt  by  Irving  H.  Bemett  and 
Irvin  Rosenfeld,  Philadelphia  drug¬ 
gists,  to  operate  a  Philadelphia  store 
under  the  name  “Macy’s  Drug  Store” 
was  blocked  recently  by  Justice  Buf¬ 
fington  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  3rd  Circuit,  who 
granted  a  permanent  injunction  to 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store. 


Watkint  Become*  Editor  of  Beckley 
Raleigh  Register 

James  A.  Cobb  of  the  Savannah 
Press  has  been  employed  in  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Paul  W.  Harvey,  Jr.  of  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  has  joined  the  AP  at 
Seattle.  Henry  Jameson  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  AP  bureau  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  St.  Louis  bureau.  R.  H. 
Strobel  of  CHiicago  has  been  assigned 
to  the  New  York  office  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Harold  Boyle  of  the 
St.  Louis  staff  has  joined  the  Kansas 
City  staff.  Zachary  Taylor  and  S.  J. 
McNally  of  the  Kansas  City  bureau 
have  bran  assigned  to  the  New  York 
staff.  Vernon  A.  Haugland  of  the 
Butte  Montana  Standard  has  been 
employed  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  AP 
office.  J.  Raiford  Watkins,  former  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.) 
Raleigh  Register  June  1,  succeeding 
A.  S.  Johnston,  who  died  recently. 
Watkins  is  a  native  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Chronicle  in  that  city.  Max  Ful¬ 
lerton  succeeded  Watkins  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  AP  bureau. 

PAID  FOR  DAMAGE 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  June  18 — The 
House  has  voted  a  $243  pasrment  to 
the  Herald  Publishing  Company,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C.,  to  reimburse  the  company 
for  damage  to  a  boiler  during  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  occupancy  of  the 
publishers’  premises. 
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W.  D.  MURPHY  HONORED 


PLACING  VACATION  COPY 


U.  S.  STEEL  ADDS  PUBLICITY  W.  D.  MURPHY  HONORED  PLACING  VACATION  COPY  BOSTON  AGENCY  NAMED 

-  The  Engineering  Advertisers’  Asso-  «_  ...  .  Th®  Stedfast  River  Company  d 

J.  Carlisle  MacDonald  Appointed  to  ciation,  Chicago,  elected  W.  D.  «  **  *  w  *  •  Mattapan,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of 

Head  New  Department  Murphy,  advertising  manager,  Sloan  State  of  Wisconsin  Sponge-Grippers  and  Non-Slip  Slip. 

The  United  States  Steel  Comora-  Valve  Company,  as  their  new  presi-  Th®  state  of  Wisconsm,  ]ommg  ^e  pers,  has  appointed  Smith,  Bermett  ( 
tion  L^Tn^unced  effective  Jime  1  dent,  succeeding  Stuart  G.  PhiUips,  lists  of  varaUon  advertisers  t^  spring  Snow  Advertising  Agency,  Boston,  to 
fo^tiJ^Ta  nSv  Sic  Ma-  of  the  Dole  Valve  Co.  Other  officers  lor  the  first  time,  is  employing^  handle  its  account. 

tions  Stoent  “-e:  vice-president,  Anthony  De-  newspapers  in  ^  ciUes  including  the  - 

J  cSS^  McDonald  former  news-  Young,  advertising  manager,  the  central  edition  of  the  Christian  Srtei^e  ANNOUNCES  “STEINIE”  BOTTU 
paperman  and  public  relations  coun-  Whiting  CorporaUon;  treasurer,  Ernest  to  carry  Ae  Announcing  the  use  of  a  new  coo- 

ael  for  the  Guggenheim  Brothers  A.  Gebhart,  Commercial  Advertising  m  Wisconsm,  where  fnenc^  and  tainer,  the  “Steinie”  bottle.  Regal- 

»  S  Agency;  «K;,.Ury,  H.  D.  Payne.  Chi-  na,^jn«C  u>  cuxena  of  end-wes.  Amber  Brewing  Co.,  San 
sistant  to  Myron  C.  Taylor,  chairman  cago  Molded  Products  Company,  not-oeit  states.  using  four-column  newspaper  copy, 

of  the  board  in  respect  to  public  re-  Jam®s  O.  Peck,  assistant  general  Newspapers  used  are  m  nme  states,  Thg  drive  is  under  supervision  of  M. 
lations  '  manager  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  to  the  southwest,  south,  and  southeast  £  Harlan,  Advertising,  San  Franciico 


of  the  board,  in  respect  to  public  re-  Janies  u.  as^^t  gene 

jgjjQUs  manager  of  McGraw-Hill  Publish; 

The  new  department  is  in  keeping  Co.  was  elected  associate  director, 
with  the  corporation’s  aggressive  ad- 

vertising  policy  adopted  several  BREWERY  ADDS  NEWSPAPERS 
months  ago  when  Batten,  Barton,  Expansion  of  Golden  West  Brewf 


of  Wisconsin. 

This  initial  program  of  Wisconsin 
was  made  possible  by  an  appropria- 


PLACING  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 

Gentles  Baking  Company,  baken 


verosing  poucy  <tuupicu  acvciai  ,  ,  Igwriclnfiiro  tn  tho  SfatP  oaKOi 

months  ago  when  Batten,  Barton,  Expansion  of  Golden  West  Brewery  ponservation  Denartment  which  is  Swedish  health  bread  and  other 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  was  named  as  Co.  advertising  by  the  addition  of  the  activitv  ^ough  its  named  Chamben  ( 

its  advertising  agent.  The  corpora-  newspaper  copy  is  expected  shortly,  recreational  nublicitv  division  J  H  Boston  to  handle  its 

tion  never  has  had  a  public  relations  At  present  advertising  consists  chiefly  jj  Alexander  is  division  superin- 


department  nor  has  any  executive 
been  charged  exclusively  with  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  the  past. 


of  a  “country  fair’’  program  over 
the  California  Don  Lee  network. 
Leon  Livingston  Advertising  Agency, 


....  H.  Alexander  is  division  superin¬ 
country  fair  program  over  - 

“iraWUsemenm  are  keyed  wid,  *f  O'"™ 

coupons  for  requesting  copies  of  a  ,  basuei, 

ncuT  illnstratcd  booklet.  “Follow  the  ^ave  retamed  Franklin  Bruck  Ad- 


From  1923  to  1931,  Mr.  MacDonald  San  Francisco,  is  in  charge  of  the  ad-  illustrated  booklet,  “Follow  the  r®tained  Franklin  Bruck  Ad- 

was  a  member  of  the  foreign  staff  of  vertising.  The  Italian  Swiss  Colony  Vacationland— Wisconsin  ’’  a  vertising  Corporation.  Current  plans 

Ae  New  York  Times  He  resigned  to  ^  placing  wine  advertising  in  Wash-  j  colored  fun  map,  a  book  on ’the  ^  c^paign  in  the  Americen 

become  public  relaUons  counrel  tor  ington  state  newspapers  which  will  state’s  180  000  acres  of  woodland  parks  Weekly  and  trade  papers. 

the  Guggenheim  Brothers  and  has  re-  continue  for  at  least  three  months.  The  j  and  fishing  information  - 

signed  to  join  the  Steel  Corporation,  account  is  also  being  handled  by  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.  Milwau-  HAS  WALTHAM  ACCOUNT 

Mr.  MacDonald  began  to  newspa-  Livingston  Agency.  1,^  i,,  advertising  ageii’cv.  H.  B.  Humphrey  Company  of  Bos- 

per  career  as  reporter  on  the  St.  Louts 
Star,  later  joining  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  During  the  World  War  he 


The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  is  the  advertising  agency. 


$250,000  GRUNOW  SCHEDULE 
General  Household  Utilities  Com- 


HAS  SINCLAIR  PRODUCT 

Annoimcement  of  a  new  advertis- 


HAS  WALTHAM  ACCOUNT 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  now  handling  the  advertising 
account  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Com¬ 
pany,  Waltham.  Mass. 


was  correspondent  for  the  pany,  Chicago,  has  scheduled  $250,000  •  _  camuaign  for  Sinclair  P.  D.  Insect  -  I 

World.  for  Grunow  radio  advertising.  In-  Sorav  has  been  made  by  the  Sinclair  BENSON  A  DALL  MOVED 

Coherence  for  the  lines  Metro  Weekly  Refining  Company.  It  will  be  nm  The  Chicago  agency,  Benson  (  ! 

and  later  acwmpanied  ^sident  W^  Gravure  and  the  Gravure  Service,  200  newspapers  beginning  Inc.,  has  moved  from  332  Sou4  S 

ol  th^  now  and  conti„.^g  through  S.ptem-  Mi^an  to  360  North  Michigw,.,- 


frw“nt“th“r^lS.ata«ofdre  L'to'So'!  now^do^Wtl^u^^pten,- 

Aaaociaual  wh^  ho  Xn  SuS?  tSe  28 

untU  he  joined  the  Times.  mUe  m  the  J^paign.  Ordl-  ^as  the  account. 

?l!idb^h°on  toTE^Sin^Ster  ads  will  follow.  KRAFT-PHENIX  APPOINTS 

Lmdbergh  on  his  JLurop^  xnp  aner  Rut}u.auff  4  Ryan,  Inc.,  handles  the 

to  non-stop  flight,  and  later  returned  account.  The  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Company, 

with  him  on  the  U.S.S.  Memphis.  He  _  Chicago,  is  conducting  a  test  adver- 

also  accompanied  Ramsay  MacDonald  annu  in  haii  ip«  xn  i  lux  tising  campaign  for  O-Ke-Doke,  its 
and  Pierre  Laval  to  WaAington.  *  . .  g  ora  j  -i  cheese- flavored  popcorn  product.  J. 

-  Addition  of  30  daily  newspapers  in  WaU™  Thompson  Agencv  is  selecting 

BISCUIT  COPY  IN  COLOR  27  cities  to  the  advertising  lUt  of  „ Jwsp^S^to  ^ 

F__  w««tern  Dailies  Carrviiic  Schad-  >  Northern  C^ifornia  ^  ^  radio  announcement  is  tied  in 

Far  Uaiiias  i-arryHif  ^  booster  organization  with  offices  m 

ule  for  NBC  San  Francisco,  is  annoimced.  Pre-  _ 

Using  more  than  100  newspapers  in  vious  to  this  year  the  campaign  fos-  __  opiJOLL  CAMPAIGN 

eioht  far  Western  states,  a  two-month  tering  travel  to  the  San  Francisco  ,  . 

advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of  area  was  confined  chiefly  to  maga-  advert^g 

Honey  Maid  Grahams  was  initiated  zines.  Lord  &  Thomas,  San  Francisco,  ^  ® 

^  leuk  h,  Nudoud  Bhcm.  U  hwidjlug  the^^g.  D. r^tjornror. 

Pw  copy  in  PABST  SUMMER  BEER  DRIVE  P"™- SSiii' nSSi '".Id 
color  was  released  in  many  of  the  Premier  Pabst  Sales  Company,  Chi-  with  the  C  tcayo  Her 

papers  on  the  list  on  the  closing  day  cago,  just  released  a  summer  adver-  ^^ramtner.  _ 

of  the  school  year.  tising  schedule  for  six  hundred  news-  niii»irPF»«s  ^tpppinc  mix 

Weekly  releases  were  planned  by  papers  featuring  “Tap  a  Can”  beer.  x  1. 

National  Biscuit  Company  for  this  The  company  is  continuing  its  car-  Metro^litan  newspapers  of  me 

month  and  July.  On  the  schedule  toon  copy  style  through  Martin  ®  campaign 

ara  5?!  nowsnanprs  in  California.  18  Harms,  advertising  manager.  Affencv  behalf  of  Durkees  Mayonnaise,  a 


BISCUIT  COPY  IN  COLOR 

Far  We«tern  Dailias  Carrying  Schad- 
ule  for  NBC 


ADDS  30  DAILIES  TO  LIST 

Addition  of  30  daily  newspapers  in 
27  cities  to  the  advertising  list  of 
Californians,  Inc.,  Northern  California 
booster  organization  with  offices  in 
San  Francisco,  is  annoimced.  Pre- 


Using  more  than  100  newspapers  in  vious  to  this  year  the  campaign  fos- 
eight  far  Western  states,  a  two-month  tering  travel  to  the  San  Francisco 
advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of  area  was  confined  chiefly  to  maga- 
Honey  Maid  Grahams  was  initiated  zines.  Lord  &  Thomas,  San  Francisco, 
this  week  by  the  National  Biscuit  is  handling  the  advertising. 
Company.  Copy  was  timed  for  the 

schodlvacation  period.  Page  copy  in  PABST  SUMMER  BEER  DRIVE 
color  was  released  in  many  of  the  Premier  Pabst  Sales  Company,  Chi- 


papers  on  the  list  on  the  closing  day  cago,  just  released  a  summer  adver- 


of  the  school  year. 


tising  schedule  for  six  hundred  news- 


Weekly  releases  were  planned  by  papers  featuring  “Tap  a  Can”  beer. 
National  Biscuit  Company  for  this  The  company  is  continuing  its  car- 


month  and  July.  On  the  schedule 


through  Martin 


are  52  newspapers  in  California,  18  Harms,  advertising  manager.  Agency  benau  ot  uurkee  s  Mayonna^,  a 
in  Oregon,  15  in  Washington,  five  in  is  Morris-Schenker-Roth,  Inc..  Chi-  Product  of  Durkee  s  Fa^us  Foods 


Idaho,  seven  in  Montana,.  -tjiFee  in 
Utah,  two  in  Arizona  and  one  in 
Nevada. 

Pacific  and  Intermountain  regional 
advertising  of  National  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany  is  handled  by  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner. 

HAS  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

’The  Lake  Placid  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  appointed  Wales  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  con¬ 
duct  its  advertising.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  are  being  used.  Other 
advertisers  in  the  Adirondack  region 


Co.,  starting  next  week.  ’The  account 
is  handled  by  Botsford,  Constantine 

AIRLINES  TO  USE  DAILIES  ^  Gardner.  _ 

Twenty-eight  newspapers  in  seven  /'•xv  nniruiiNr'  appoinx« 
cities  have  been  selected  for  the  BREWING  APPOINTS 

American  Airlines’  $13,000  advertising  Austin  &  Rossiter  Company,  New 
campaign  featuring  their  new  Douglas  York,  has  been  appointed  agency  for 
Sleeper  planes  which  start  their  non-  City  Brewing  Corporation  of  Brook- 
stop  flight  schedules  between  Chi-  (“Tally  Ho”  Beer).  H.  Sumner 

cago  and  New  York  City,  about  June  Sternberg  is  merchandising  counsel 
25.  ’The  campaign  continues  for  eight  account  executive, 
weeks,  beginning  about  June  22.  mpxai  Anmiiaix  QwixruFn 


McCANN-ERICKSON  APPOINTED 


METAL  ACCOUNT  SWITCHED 

M.  Glenn  Miller,  Chicago,  has  been 
given  the  account  of  Michigan  Metal 


which  have  appointed  the  Wales  J"®  ’  Products  Company,  BatUe  Creek, 

agency  include:  ’The  Glenwood  Inn,  ismg  as  bren  j^ich.,  makers  of  Serv-a-Dish,  garage 

Grand  View  Hotel,  ’The  Homestead,  n  u  r  raton^,  ,Jqqj.  operators,  and  household  stamped 

Mirror  Lake  Inn,  The  St.  Moritz,  and  Berkeley,  Cal.,  a  comply  dealmg  m  ^ 

The  Stevens  House,  all  at  Lake  Placid;  ^mccin^  and  ^Utoxuis.  - 

Hurricane  Lodge,  at  Hurricane,  Essex  reW^^e^tirii^  tori’  BOWERS  IN  NEW  JOB 

County;  and  The  Westport  Inn  and  rei^  adverting  m  busi- 

Country  Club,  at  Westport-on-Lake  papers  through  McCann-Erick-  Howard  E.  Bowers,  formerly  with 

Champlain.  The  agency  has  also  been  ^  announced.  the  Chicago  firm  of  L.  W.  Ransey 


appointed  by  the  Edgewood  Inn,  at 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


BOWERS  IN  NEW  JOB 

Howard  E.  Bowers,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  firm  of  L.  W.  Ransey 
Company,  has  joined  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  Fletcher  &  Ellis. 


NEW  N.  W.  AYER  ACCOUNT  fice  of  Fletcher  &  Ellis. 

The  H.  M.  Sawyer  &  Son  Co.  of  - 

Blast  Cambridge,  Mass.,  manufacturers  ARTHUR  HELD  OPENS  OFFICES 


AGENCY  IS  GROWING  East  C:ambridge,  Mass.,  manufacturers  ARTHUR  HELD  OPENS  OFFICES 

Fifty  per  cent  additional  floor  space  of  oiled  clothing,  slickers,  etc.,  have  Arthur  Held,  marketing  counselor, 
has  been  acquired  by  the  New  York  appointed  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  Inc.,  has  opened  offices  at  33  N.  LaSalle 
office  of  the  Jerry-Hanly  Company,  as  their  advertising  counsel.  Street,  Chicago. 
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Old  John  Public 

likes  werY  mack  to 
hear  himself  talk 

And  newspapers  are  one  of 
-  his  favorite  themes.  He 
airs  his  preferences  and  prej¬ 
udices  in  every  group  and  of¬ 
ten  a  single  contemptuoui 
phrase  or  word  of  approval  will 
travel  far — crystalizing  the 
feelings  of  each  who  repeats  it 

Often  he  does  not  know  the 
source  of  his  own  feelings  about 
a  paper,  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  easy  reading,  the  product 
of  balanced  production,  has  i 
lot  to  do  with  it.  Good  stereo¬ 
typing  is  a  potent  defence 
against  his  gibes. 

For  dependable  stereotypini, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  is 
the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  MMllson  At*.,  N«w  York,  N.  T. 
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HOW  CLEVELAND  PLAN  OPERATES 
TO  STABILIZE  AGENCY  RECOGNITION 

No  Medium  to  Grant  Commissions  Without  Similar  Action 
by  Others  in  Its  Class,  but  Each  Class  May 
Act  Independently 


By  ROBERT  S. 


MANN 


Last  week  we  promised  more  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Cleveland 
plan  of  regulating  the  recognition  of 
local  advertising  agencies  Section  I 
of  the  Cleveland  regulations  deals 
with  the  basis  for  agency  recognition, 
which  was  summarized  in  this  de¬ 
partment  last  week.  Sections  II  and 
m  deal  with  the  media  organization 
set  up  to  meet  recognition  problems— 
and  here  is  where  the  real  pioneering 
work  has  been  done  in  Cleveland. 
Let’s  look  at  these  sections: 

“Article  1.  A  Central  Committee, 
comprising  one  member  from  and  se¬ 
lect^  by  each  of  the  four  classes  of 
media — street  car,  outdoor,  radio  and 
newspaper — shall  be  established  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  matters  pertaining  to  agency 
recognition. 

“Article  2.  An  arbitrator  having  no 
direct  or  indirect  interest  either  in 
the  media  or  agency  businesses  shall 
be  appointed  (a)  to  receive  applica¬ 
tions  from  advertising  agencies,  (b) 
to  assist  in  the  arbitration  of  differ¬ 
ences  which  may  arise  among  media 
in  the  consideration  of  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  agency  recognition,  (c)  to 
notify  agencies  of  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  their  applications. 

“Article  3.  All  applications  for 
agency  recognition  shall  be  referred  to 
the  arbitrator  by  all  media  in  all  in¬ 
stances.” 

•  •  « 

OTHER  articles  of  this  section  de¬ 
tail  the  procedure.  The  arbitra¬ 
tor  provides  application  blanks  to  the 
agency  applicants.  When  filled-in  in 
quadruplicate,  the  blanks  are  turned 
over  to  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee,  each  of  whom  submits 
the  applications  to  the  other  firms  of 
the  medium  he  represents.  Elach 
class  of  media  (newspaper,  radio,  out¬ 
door  and  car  card)  makes  its  own  de¬ 
cision,  and  then  the  Committee  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  a  unanimous  deci¬ 
sion  for  the  four  classes.  If  this  fails, 
the  arbitrator  is  called  in.  Then  the 
regulations  go  on: 

“Article  9.  In  the  event  that  such 
unanimous  verdict  is  impossible,  after 
an  effort  at  arbitration,  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry,  the  newspaper  industry,  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry  and  the 
car  card  industry  reserve  the  right  to 
act  independently  of  each  other. 

“Article  10.  In  no  instance,  however, 
shall  recognition  be  granted  by  one 
medium.  For  instance,  the  Cleveland 
Press  cannot  grant  recognition  unless 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  News  are  in  accord.  WGAR 
cannot  grant  recognition  imless 
WTAM,  WJAY  and  WHK  are  in  ac¬ 
cord;  and  vice  versa.” 

•  *  • 

SECTION  in,  entitled  “General 
Agreements,”  begins  by  limiting 
the  plan  to  agencies  located  in  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Covmty  (Cleveland),  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  recognition  does  not  obli¬ 
gate  any  medium  to  accept  business 
if  its  credit  department  objects. 

To  put  the  plan  into  operation,  it 
was  provided  that  a  tentative  list  of 
agencies  considered  satisfactory  in 
methods  should  be  asked  to  report 
their  condition  to  the  arbitrator 
within  30  days.  Those  which  met  the 
established  requirements  would  be 
officially  recognized.  Other  agencies 
would  have  to  go  through  the  routine 
of  filing  applications. 

Here  are  other  articles  in  Sec.  HI: 
“Article  6.  All  contracts  now  in 


force  shall  continue  to  expiration. 
New  applications  must  be  filed  at  that 
time.  The  arbitrator  shall  be  ftir- 
nished  a  complete  list  of  contracts 
subject  to  these  regulations,  together 
with  their  expiration  dates. 

“Article  8.  This  official  list  of  rec¬ 
ognized  advertising  agencies  shall  be 
printed  and  the  information  generally 
distributed  to  those  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  Cleveland  media  facili¬ 
ties.  Where  an  agency  has  recognition 
only  by  certain  classes  of  media,  the 
fact  shall  be  so  noted  in  any  printed 
copy  of  the  official  list. 

“Article  11.  No  agency  commission 
shall  be  paid  on  accoimts  where  the 
advertising  medium  has  secured  the 
order  and/or  received  the  schedule 
prior  to  an  advertising  agency  being 
appointed  to  handle  this  account,  vm- 
less  information  of  exceptions  to  this 
rule  is  delivered  to  the  arbitrator  for 
dissemination  to  all  advertising  me¬ 
dia. 

“Article  12.  No  commissions  shall 
be  paid  upon  the  advertising  of  any 
individual  or  group  of  individuals 
seeking  election  or  re-election  to  po¬ 
litical  office. 

“Article  13.  All  costs  entailed  in 
the  operation  of  this  plan  shall  be  di¬ 
vided  equally  among  all  signatories 
to  the  agreement. 

“Article  14.  Officially  recognized 
agencies  shall  be  invited  to  appeal  to 
the  arbitrator  for  the  withdrawal  of 
recognition  of  any  agency  considered 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  Cleve¬ 
land  advertising  interests.” 

Signature  to  the  agreement  is  in  the 
following  form: 

“We  agree  to  adopt  and  enforce 
these  regulations,  with  the  exceptions 
noted  below.  This  agreement  expires 
(date)  . 

“Exceptions  . 


formerly  space  buyer  for  the  H.  E. 
Lesan  Advertising  Agency  for  many 
years  and  advertising  salesman  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

Nigel  Cholmeley-Jones,  for  the  past 
16  years  with  Paul  Block  &  Asso¬ 
ciate,  and  since  1927  a  vice-president, 
and  before  that  with  Current  Opinion, 
McClure’s  Magazine,  and  Pictorial 
Review,  has  joined  the  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  National  Geographic 
Magazine. 

ETmer  R.  Bornman  has  joined  the 
Detroit  staff  of  the  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers’  representatives.  He 
has  been  with  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  for  ten  years,  as  well 
as  with  other  advertising  organiza¬ 
tions. 

S.  Edwin  Gill,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  secretary  and  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 

Laurance  Staples  has  joined  the 
Kansas  City  office  of  J.  Stirling 
Getchell,  Inc.  He  was  formerly  Kan¬ 
sas  City  manager  for  Ruthraff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.  Prior  to  that  he  was  with 
the  Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  Kansas  City. 


Lawrence  Olson  has  been  appointed 
assistant  art  director  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York  agency.  He 
was  at  one  time  fashion  layout  man 
for  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  and  recently  was 
art  director  for  William  H.  Rankin, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Phillip  Andrews,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Esquire  and  .imtil 
recently  in  the  same  position  with 
Mademoiselle,  has  been  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  Today. 

Stuart  G.  Arnold,  recently  resigned 
as  director  of  research  at  ’Tracy- 
Locke- Dawson,  Inc.,  has  joined 
ChurchiU-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  an 
accoimt  manager. 

H.  E.  Hinman,  for  seven  years  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  Erwin  Wasey  & 
Co.,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Gold  Dust  Corporation,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Hinman  will  assist 
W.  I.  Hylton,  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

John  W.  Bamdollar  has  resigned 
from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  to  become  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle. 


“Company  name 
“By  . 


AMONG  ADVERTISING  FOLK 

Morse  International,  Inc.,  New 
York,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Edward  H.  Gardner,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Advertising  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tary  Association,  as  vice-president. 
Mr.  Gardner  will  work  chiefly  on  the 
accoimt  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany.  Earle  A.  Meyer  has  been  named 
Gardner’s  successor  at  Morse  Inter¬ 
national. 

Harry  Apeler,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Elks  Magazine,  has  announced 
that  Donald  Milliken,  formerly  of  the 
Hearst  Organization,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  in  the  Chicago  office. 

Rogers  Porter  has  joined  the  staff 
of  M.  E.  Harlan  Advertising,  San 
Francisco.  He  formerly  was  with 
Ryder  &  Ingram,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Thomas  Townsend,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  Fred  Wilmar,  traffic  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  has  resigned  to  handle 
correspondent  bank  advertising  for 
the  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 

David  G.  Ritchie,  head  of  his  own 
advertising  agency  in  Houston,  Tex., 
was  installed  recently  as  president  of 
the  Advertising  Association  of  Hous¬ 
ton. 

Arthur  C.  Linge  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  the  Chas.  H. 
Elddy  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  He  was 


The  Bell  System  serves  the  whole 
country,  yet  it  remains  close  to  the 
people.  The  people  use  it.  Their  sav> 
ings  built  it.  “It  belongs  to  Main 
Street.” 

The  270,000  employees  of  the 
Bell  System  live  and  work  in  your 
neighborhood  and  in  similar  neigh¬ 
borhoods  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  They  are  good  neighbors. 
Thousands  of  times  each  day  and 


night  their  activities  bring  friendly 
aid  to  those  in  need. 

To  every  one — to  the  newlyweds, 
to  the  man  in  the  grand  house  on  the 
hill  or  the  litde  lady  with  the  shawl — 
the  Bell  System  offers  the  same  full 
measure  of  service. 

And  seeks  to  do  it  always  with 
courtesy  and  sympathetic 
understanding — in  the 
manner  of  a  friend. 


14 
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DAILY  SPEEDS  PICTURE  COVERAGE 
WITH  AUTOMOBILE  DARK-ROOM 

Chicago  Daily  Times  Develops  and  Prints  Photos  While 
Transporting  Them  to  Plant — Equipment  Has  Proved 
Its  Worth,  Managing  Editor  Says 


pel  worked  out  the  plans  for  this 
truck  with  the  aid  of  his  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Michael  Fish,  his  thou^ts 
were  solely  confined  to  saving  time. 
Mr.  Ruppel  probably  gave  a  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difficulties  encoimtered 
by  the  cameramen  covering  their  as¬ 
signments.  At  one  time  or  another 
he  must  have  watched  the  ‘boys” 
climb  a  lamppost  or  telegraph  pole  to 
take  shots  from  a  height.  T^en  again 
he  knew  of  the  obstacles  photogra¬ 
phers  have  to  overcome  in  covering  a 
riot,  a  parade,  or  perhaps  a  fire.  Mr. 
Fish  undoubtedly  contributed  experi¬ 
ences  which  showed  the  necessity  of  a 
mobile  unit. 

At  least  one  thing  is  certain.  A 
travelling  dark-room  such  as  has 
been  built  by  the  Chicago  Times  will 
be  tried  by  other  metropolitan  papo^. 
In  a  wire  from  Mr.  Ruppel  regarding 
the  truck  he  says,  "With  this  truck 
the  Chicago  Daily  Times  cameramen 
have  stepped  up  their  service  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  The  truck,  a  speedy 
machine  in  itself,  puts  the  lensmen  in 
a  position  to  cover  spot  news  stories 
with  vastly  greater  expedition  than 
heretofore.  Its  three  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  have  definitely  proved  its  value 
in  picture  returns.” 

The  truck  and  its  crew  operate 
under  the  direction  of  Tom  Howard. 


The  most  vital  reasons  for  using  them 
in  professional  work  are  simplicity  of 
handling  and  freedom  from  bucktkig 
or  clogging. 

It  is  all  right  to  use  a  piece  of  ice  to 
cool  a  tank  or  tray  full  of  developer 
but  the  danger  lies  in  carelessness  in 
forgetting  to  remove  the  ice.  Foolish 
as  it  sounds,  many  a  film  and  plate 
has  been  ruined  in  such  manner.  Ice 
is  really  unnecessary  except  in  ex¬ 
treme  emergencies.  Try  keeping  the 
tank  of  developer  in  running  water. 
If  a  tray  is  used,  place  the  develops^ 
tray  in  a  larger  one  and  cdlow  the 
water  to  rim  in  the  larger  tray  con¬ 
tinuously.  For  those  who  can  afioni 
iL  we  suggest  they  buy  a  small  co<di^ 
unit  CH*  refrigerator.  If  a  new  maehiM 
is  too  costly,  a  used  one  will  serve 
with  pleasing  results.  In  the  long  run 
such  an  addition  to  the  dark-i 
equipment  will  be  worth-while. 


R' 


Interior  view  of  Chicago  Tima*  antonokile  darkroom  showing  efficiency  with 
which  epace  is  utilised. 


By  JACK  PRICE 


IN  order  to  speed  iq)  local  picture 
coverage,  the  Chicago  Daily  Time* 
has  placed  into  service  an  ^-steel, 
high-powered  “Auto-Dark-room.”  Al- 
thou^  in  use  only  three  months,  this 
fast  travelling  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  on  wheels  has  proven  its  worth 
to  the  paper.  It  has  been  used  moat 
successfully  in  the  covering  of  the 
Memmdal  Day  automobile  races  at 
Indianapolis  and  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  at  Clevelarid  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

While  the  idea  is  not  entirely  new, 
this  truck  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
older  models  because  of  its  modem 
equipment  and  construction.  A  plat¬ 
form  has  been  built  on  the  roof  rigid 
enough  to  permit  a  number  of  men 
to  operate  from  its  deck  without  fear 
of  vibration.  A  safety  belt  has  been 
provided  to  prevent  the  photographers 
from  slipping  off  the  e<^e.  The  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  platform  or 
deck  is  the  special  searchlight  for 
night  work. 

With  the  strong  light  from  the  car, 
photographers  can  operate  their 
"Bfinny”  cameras  when  covering  ac¬ 
tion  stuff  at  night  This  light  also 
serves  to  illuminate  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  all  staff  cameraman  as¬ 
signed  to  work  on  the  truck. 

The  compactness  of  the  interior  is 
something  the  designers  may  feel 
proud  of.  In  the  small  dark-room,  all 
the  accessories  necessary  are  fitted  in 
such  manner  that  they  will  neither 
slip,  slide  nor  fall,  in  the  event  the  car 
is  forced  to  travel  over  rough  roads. 
Its  equipment  consists  of  an  auto¬ 
focussing  enlarger  which  can  make 
prints  up  to  the  size  of  6  x  8  inches. 
Either  tray  or  tank  development  is 
provided  for.  Water  is  stored  in  a 
special  compartment  and  may  be  re¬ 
plenished  at  any  gas  station.  A  con¬ 
tact  printer  with  sufficient  light  is 
placed  in  a  convenient  location.  Tlie 
green  safelight  for  panchromatic 
emulsions  and  a  ruby  light  for  ortho 


the 


are 

the 


films  and  plates  are  hung  over 
bench  used  for  developing. 

Scales  and  ample  chemicals 
stored  in  cabinets  standing  in 
comer  of  the  dark-room.  As  a  mat- 
to*  of  convenience,  chemical  solutions 
are  prepared  in  advance  and  carried 
in  bottles  which  are  recessed  into 
racks  designed  to  protect  them  from 
breakage.  The  lighting  system  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail.  The  room  is 
wired  with  regular  outlets  for  the 
standard  plugs  placed  at  points  of 
vantage. 

In  addition  to  the  photographic 
equipment  the  truck  carries  three 
portable  picture  transmitters.  When 
the  occasion  arises  where  time  is  the 
all-impOTtant  factor,  the  operator 
shoots  his  photographs  by  means  of 
these  units  directly  to  his  Times 
home  office. 

When  Managing  Editor  Louis  Rup- 


ECENTLY  we  have  received 
many  letters  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  rega^ng  the  use  of  lens  shades, 
film  packs  in  lieu  of  cut  films,  placing 
ice  in  developing  tanks,  and  other 
queries  which  we  will  attempt  to 
.inswer. 

Regarding  the  lens  shade:  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  a  shade  when  shooting 
outdoors  in  the  strong  sunlight.  There 
are  many  reflections  which  shine  into 
the  lens  and  which  can  be  avoided 
with  the  shade.  The  sun  rays  also 
may  be  kept  from  hitting  the  lens,  and 
often  when  working  on  a  beach  the 
glare  from  the  water  is  evaded  with 
the  shade.  And  when  using  the 
speed  flash  in  company  with  other 
photographers,  the  shade  will  protect 
the  lens  from  picking  up  the  other 
fellow’s  flash.  It  seems  a  minor  piece 
of  equipment  but  it  is  in  reality  a 
necessity. 

Trying  to  save  space  by  using  a  film 
pack  in  lieu  of  the  cut  films  is  all 
right  for  the  amateur  but  the  profes¬ 
sional  man  has  long  since  learned 
the  advantages  of  cut  films.  As  a  rule 
the  cut  film  is  much  faster.  The  emul¬ 
sion  of  the  cut  films  is  not  made  for 
the  film  packs.  Again,  cut  films  have 
a  stronger  and  heavier  base  which 
makes  them  easier  to  handle  when 
being  printed  while  wet.  They  also 
make  less  mess  in  the  dark-room. 


T.  C. — New  York  City — 1  find 
that  the  fog  in  the  film  you  «— t 
to  me  was  caused  by  the  light  of  yoor 
flash  leaking  down  into  your  holds. 
This  is  a  common  occurrence.  If  yoa 
will  examine  your  reflector  you  vrii 
find  that  it  does  not  protect  the  holds 
from  the  light  flare.  The  reflects 
should  cover  the  entire  space  beknr 
the  bulb  down  to  the  battery  recepS* 
cle.  Camera  appears  in  perfect  ords. 
Advise  using  a  larger  reflector. 


E.  —  Boston  —  Why  not  switch 
over  to  films  and  eliminate  the 
worry  about  your  plates?  The  bub* 
bles  you  ^>eak  about  are  often  caused 
by  the  variance  in  temperatures  be¬ 
tween  the  developer  and  the  hypo. 
If  the  developer  is  very  warm  and  the 
hypo  cool  the  emulsion  will  break  cut 
into  many  tiny  bubbles.  They  do  not 
dry  out.  You  will  observe  the  bla^ 
spots  in  your  print  when  you  make 
an  enlargement.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  change  to  chrome-alum  bath  in¬ 
stead  of  the  acetic  acid.  Acid  if  too 
strong  and  used  too  freely  will  also 
bring  about  those  bubbles.  This  plate 
disease  is  more  prevalent  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  summer.  Of  course  this  can 
also  happen  to  films  but  the  chances 
are  not  so  great. 

H.  G.  HALSTED  HONORED 


Smart  exterior  of  Chicago  Daily  Times  darkroom-on-wheel». 


Publicity  Lodge  of  Masons  Presents 
Scroll  on  60tb  Birthday 

Sixty  members  of  Publicity  Lodge 
of  Masons  and  friends  honored  Her¬ 
man  G.  Halsted,  vice-president  of 
Paul  Block  and  Associates,  at  lun¬ 
cheon  at  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club,  June  16,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
60th  birthday. 

A  scroll  written  by  C.  P.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  engrossed 
and  hand  illumined,  signalizing  Mr. 
Halsted’s  achievements  in  business. 
Masonry  and  fraternity  and  carrying 
the  signatures  of  all  present  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Louis  W.  Bleser,  Hearst  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising  ^rvice,  one 
of  the  early  Worshipful  Masters  of 
the  Lodge. 

R.  Steele  Sherratt,  presided.  The 
speakers  included  Charles  C.  Green, 
David  Lee,  Archibald  Hunter  Greener, 
E.  H.  Randolph,  John  A.  Zellers,  Mon¬ 
tague  Lee,  Jesse  H.  Neal  and  H.  D. 
Crippen. 

Mr.  Halsted  made  a  happy  and 
humorous  response  relating  some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  formative  period 
when  a  group  of  advertising  men  got 
together  in  the  old  New  York  Ad 
Club  rooms  in  Twenty-fifth  street  and 
organized  Publicity  Lodge  No.  1000,  of 
which  he  is  proud  to  be  the  founder 
and  the  first  Worshipful  Master. 

A  score  of  letters  and  telegrams 
from  men  prominent  in  New  York 
advertising  circles  were  received, 
among  them  a  telegram  from  Dallas 
from  the  present  Master  James  W. 
Brown,  Jr. 
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JAMES  L.  MAPES  DIES 
OF  HEART  ATTACK 

O^nier  of  Bommont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal  Succumbs  at  56 
__  Was  Former  President  of 
Southern  Publiskers 


James  Lytton  Mapes,  publisher  oi 
tlw  Beaumont  Enterprise  and  the 
5feamont  Journal,  and  farmer  presi- 


James  L.  Mapes 


dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  died  in  his  home 
there  Friday,  June  12,  of  cardiac 
thrombosis.  Although  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  several  strokes  in  recent  weeks, 
he  had  rallied  from  them  all  widi  a 
display  of  stamina  that  amazed  his 
physicians,  finally  succumbing  to  a 
series  of  shocks  suffered  in  the  two 
days  preceding  his  death. 

Mr.  Mapes,  who  was  56  years  old, 
first  went  to  Beaumont  Jan.  31,  1908, 
from  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  assume  the 
position  of  circulation  manager  of  the 
Enterprise. 

Later  he  became  business  manager 
and  a  few  years  after  the  Enterprise 
took  over  the  Journal  he  was  sole 
owner  of  both  papers,  the  Enterprise 
l)eing  a  morning  daily  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  a  six-day  evening. 

The  funeral  for  Mr.  Mapes,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  was  held  in  his  home  Sunday, 
Jime  15,  with  Hastings  Harrison,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Y.M.CA. 
and  former  Beaumont  “Y.”  secretary, 
reading  a  eulogy.  Mr.  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Mapes  had  long  been  friends. 
Dr.  Samuel  Rosinger,  rabbi  of  Temple 
Emanuel,  another  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Mapes,  offered  the  prayer. 

In  addition  to  heading  the  SNPA 
in  1933-34  Mr.  Mapes  was  for  two 
years  president  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

James  Lytton  Mapes  was  bom  on 
a  farm  near  the  village  of  Highland 
Home,  Ala.,  Dec.  1,  1879.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  there  and 
later  attended  Highland  Home  College. 

His  first  position  in  a  newspaper 
plant  was  with  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
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Advertiser  as  a  subscription  collec¬ 
tor.  He  held  jobs  for  short  periods 
in  the  stereotype  and  typographical 
rooms. 

Mr.  Mapes  was  united  in  marriage 
Feb.  11, 1907,  to  Miss  Katheryn  Smythe 
of  Auburn,  Ala.  Shortly  after  their 
marriage  Mr.  Mapes  left  Montgomer>’ 
to  take  a  position  on  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Dispatch. 

He  remained  in  Mississippi  less  than 
a  year,  however.  He  went  directly 
from  Meridian  to  Beavunont  to  be¬ 
come  circulation  manager  of  the  En¬ 
terprise. 

He  always  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  politics,  serving  for  years  on 
important  committees  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  He  was  a  Rotarian,  a 
member  of  the  Coimtry  Club,  the 
Roimd  Table  Club,  a  director  of  the 
fair  association  and  of  the  chamber 
of  coBunerce. 

Surviving  Mr.  Mapes  besides  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Katheryn  Smythe  Mapes. 
are  a  sister,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Addison  of 
Highland  Home,  Ala.;  four  brothers, 
John  T.  Mapes  of  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
William  R.  Mapes  of  Highland  Hofhe 
and  Bryant  C.  Mapes  and  Lester 
Mapes  of  Lapine,  Ala.;  one  nephew, 
R.  D.  Mapes,  of  Beaumont,  and  a  great 
nephew,  Jim  Mapes  II. 


PLAQUE  TO  JUDGE  KERNEY 

A  plaque  honoring  the  late  Judge 
James  J.  Kemey,  publisher  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  State  Gazette 
and  Sunday  Times-Advertiser,  was 
unveiled  in  Trenton,  June  13,  by  Gen¬ 
eral  John  J.  Pershing.  Judge  Kemey 
was  director  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information  in 
France  during  the  World  War.  The 
plaque,  presented  by  Clinton  Post  93, 
of  the  American  Legion,  was  placed 
in  the  court  of  honor  in  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  War  Memorial  Building. 
The  inscription  reads:  “Patriot,  jour¬ 
nalist,  jiuist,  whose  pen  defended  his 
nation,  counselled  her  citizens  and 
sought  her  peace.”  The  ceremony  fol¬ 
lowed  a  parade  of  7,000  troops  which 
was  reviewed  by  Gov.  Hof&nan. 


M.  W.  ROSSIE 

Melville  W.  Rossie,  63,  managing 
editor  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  died  June  13  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Rossie  was  an  outstanding 
figure  in  Ceinadian  journalism  and 
politics.  In  1890  he  joined  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  working  his  way  upward  un¬ 
til  he  was  made  assistant  editor.  In 
1900  he  joined  Toronto  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire  but  returned  two  years  later  to 
the  Advertiser  as  managing  editor. 
In  1913  Rossie  went  to  Port  Arthvir  as 
editor  of  the  Chronicle.  A  few  years 
later  he  became  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Toronto  Globe,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  imtil  1925  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  for  the  second  time. 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fiU  important  posts  in  the 
department,  Ae  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria.  IIHnois 


PRESS  WAS  POWERFUL  AT 
CLEVELAND 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

several  months  ago.  There  are  several 
claimants  to  his  discovery  as  “Presi¬ 
dential  timber,”  but  our  records  in¬ 
dicate  that  cre^t  should  go  to  W.  C. 
Clugston,  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post,  for  the  first  newspaper  notice 
of  Landon’s  availability  to  the  G.O.P. 
Also  among  the  early  birds  was 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune,  who  is  said  to  have  inter¬ 
viewed  London  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  praised  him  highly  to  other  edi¬ 
tors  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  And  as  wc  mentioned  last 
week,  there  were  Oscar  Stauffer, 
proprietor  of  the  Arkansas  City  (Kan.) 
Traveler  and  niunerous  other  dailies 
in  the  region;  Henry  J.  Allen,  now 
part  owner  and  editor  of  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  to  whom  Mr.  London 
was  secretary  when  Allen  was  gover¬ 
nor;  and  ever  a  benign  influence, 
William  Allen  White,  who  carried 
Landon’s  message  to  Borah  and  gen¬ 
erally  smoothed  troubled  waters.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Mr.  Rolaerts,  the  New  York 
Times  asserts  that  “this  is  the  first 
time  a  working  newspaper  editor  has 
been  so  potent  at  a  convention  since 
the  famous  ‘quadrilateral’  of  1872, 
when  Waterson,  Reid,  Schurz  and 
Halstead  nonrinated  Greeley.” 

•  •  • 

There  was  joy  in  the  city  room 
of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
&  Leader  when  the  news  came  from 
Cleveland  that  the  Republican  na¬ 
tional  convention  had  chosen  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  whose  acquisition  a  few 
years  ago  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  not  lessened  his  interest  in  his 
two  Manchester  papers. 

From  office  boy  Billy  Thornton  to 
Managing  Editor  Robert  B.  Blood 
came  expressions  of  glee  and  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleased  of  the 
"Colonel’s  gang”  in  the  city  room, 
as  the  boys  like  to  call  themselves 
was  young  Billy. 

“Gee,  that  s  great,”  he  cried,  “Lan- 
don  will  go  to  town  him  him.” 

“I’ve  played  with  him,  worked  for 


him.  and  camped  with  him,”  said  Ed¬ 
mund  F.  Jewell,  assistant  publisher 
of  the  two  papers.  “He’ll  be  successful 
at  anything  he  is  willing  to  under¬ 
take.” 

Said  Managing  Editor  Blood:  “Knox 
is  not  only  a  fine  executive  but  a 
splendid  man.  In  my  association  with 
him  I  have  found  many  qualities  to 
admire  and  I  am  sure  the  country  as 
a  whole  will  learn  to  appreciate  these 
same  qualities.” 

Cornelius  Dekker,  business  man¬ 
ager,  described  him  “possessed  of  an 
extra  sense  that  motivates  him  to 
quick,  accurate  judgment.  His  fine 
qualities  of  manhood  stamp  him  as  a 
man  who  is  bound  to  reach  the  higher 
places.” 

Col.  Knox  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  Manchester  ever  since  he 
first  acquired  an  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  of  Manchester. 
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La.  WOODSON,  70,  owner  and 
•  publisher,  McKenzie  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  died  June  9  of  a  heart  attack. 

Bknton  L.  Moitett,  33,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Clarksdale  (Miss.) 
Register,  died  at  his  home  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  June  7,  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  also  worked  in  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  the  Birmingham 
Post  advertising  departments. 

James  Frank  Logan  Mahon,  82, 
former  editor,  Rockaway  Bettch  Argus, 
New  York,  a  weekly,  died  June  13 
at  his  home  in  Queens.  His  wife  and 
a  son  survive. 

Harry  L.  Smith,  42,  advertising 
representative,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son, 
New  York,  was  found  dead  in  bed  in 
a  Philadelphia  hotel,  June  16. 

Pierre-Marcel  Bernard,  61,  of  the 
editorial  staff.  La  Presse,  Montreal, 
and  for  22  years  translater  of  Hansard 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa, 
died  Jime  10  at  his  residence  in 
Montreal. 

Robert  M.  McGregor,  49,  former 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  Daily  News  and  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News,  died  Jime 
12  at  his  home  in  Plainfield.  He 
edited  the  Plainfield  News  for  several 
years. 

Harry  A.  Thompson,  69,  for  many 
years  with  the  Curtis  Publishing 
(Company  as  art  editor  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  and  editor  of 
Country  Gentleman,  died  June  13,  at 
his  home  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Louise  Tacksberry 
Tliompson,  and  three  sons,  John  C.; 
L.  Gordon;  and  James  D.  Thompson, 
survive. 

Ewing  Walker,  72,  publisher,  Odessa 
Missouri  Ledger,  died  in  that  city 
June  12.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  32  years. 

Henry  A.  Ogden,  80,  former  staff 
artist  for  Frank  Leslie,  publishers, 
from  1873-1881,  famous  illustrator  and 
authority  on  historic  uniforms  and 
customs,  died  June  15  at  the  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  Hospital  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  Two  sisters  survive. 

W.  Harry  Morris,  88,  whose  active 
life  was  divided  between  railroading 
and  newspaper  work,  died  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  Jime  14.  Following  his 
retirement  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  in  1916  he  joined  the  Wilmington 
Every  Evening  business  department. 

Bernard  Awtrey,  78,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  ^ucator,  died  in  a 
hospital  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  Jime  13. 
He  worked  on  the  Acworth  (Ga.) 
Post,  Marietta  News  and  Marietta 
Journal.  He  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cobb  county,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  conducting  a 
column  for  the  Marietta  Journal  and 
the  Cobb  County  Times. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Ogden  Rankin,  83, 
former  associate  editor  of  The  Con- 
gregationalist,  Boston,  died  June  14 
at  his  home  there,  following  a  brief 
illness.  Survivors  include  a  daughter, 
two  sons,  a  sister  and  three  brothers. 

John  Siddaix,  29,  former  reporter, 
Terre  Haute  (^d.)  Star,  was  found 
dead  in  bed  at  an  Indianapolis  apart¬ 
ment  recently.  He  had  left  Terre 
Haute  sometime  ago. 

Miss  Helen  Wheatley,  19,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ralph  Wheatley,  manager  of 
the  New  Orleans  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  instantly  killed  at 
3  p.  m.  June  13,  when  she  fell  from 
a  rearing  horse  on  Lakeside  planta¬ 
tion,  near  Vacherie,  La.,  striking  her 
head  against  a  tree. 

Jesse  McKee,  54,  editor  and  owner. 
Ward  County  News,  Barstow,  Tex., 
died  Jime  13  in  a  hospital  at  Pecos, 
from  injuries  suffered  when  his  car 
ran  into  an  irrigation  ditch. 


40  NEWS  LIBRARIANS 
AT  MONTREAL  MEET 

Newspaper  Group  Starts  Early  Morn¬ 
ing  Sessions  to  Consider  Indexing 
Systems,  Photo  Methods  and 
Idea  Trends 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Montreal,  Quebec,  June  18. — ^Meet¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  twenty  -  sixth 
annual  convention  in  Mount  Royal 
Hotel,  Tuesday  till  Friday,  40  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  newspaper  group  held 
separate  conferences  of  newspaper  li¬ 
brarians,  under  chairmanship  of 
Ralph  J.  Shoemaker,  Boston  Globe. 

file  newspaper  group  started  work 
early  with  breakfast  meetings  daily 
at  8;  30. 

Delegates  were  welcomed  to  Mon¬ 
treal  at  the  Tuesday  morning  session 
by  John  Kidman,  news  librarian  and 
information  editor  of  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette.  Mr.  Shoemaker  responded,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Matthew  Riding,  New 
York  World-Telegram,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Welch,  Boston  Globe,  and  Miss 
Blanche  Davenport,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

At  a  luncheon  Tuesday  the  group 
were  guests  of  the  Sun  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  in  the  restaurant  at 
their  head  ofiice.  S.  Morgan  Powell, 
assistant  editor  -  in  -  chief,  Montreal 
Star,  spoke  on  literature. 

Wednesday’s  breakfast  meeting  was 
marked  by  a  useful  address  on  “The 
News  Index,  Its  Value  and  Use”  by 
Paul  P.  Foster,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
discussion  on  technical  aspects  of  the 
index  following. 

‘"nie  Editor  in  Quest  of  Facts,"  an 
address  by  Eustache  Letellier  de 
Saint  Just,  managing  editor  of  Le 
Canada,  Montreal,  French  language 
daily,  featured  Wednesday’s  prenoon 
meeting.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  a  well  stocked  reference  library  but 
added  there  was  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
ternal  reference  work  that  must  be 
done  by  a  news  librarian. 

’The  delegates  were  luncheon  guests 
on  Wednesday  of  Senator  Smeaton 
White,  president.  Gazette  Printing 
Company,  Montreal,  in  whose  absence 
John  A.  McNeil,  managing  editor  of 
the  Gazette,  acted  as  host. 

’Thursday’s  breakfast  meeting  found 
William  Alcott,  Boston  Globe,  the 
principal  speaker,  giving  “Old  and 
New  Thoughts  on  Photographs.” 
’Then  followed  the  annual  general 
meeting,  an  informal  lunch  at  the 
Windsor  and  a  drive  to  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue. 

The  convention  concluded  Friday 
with  Miss  Frances  Curtiss,  Detroit 
News,  speaking  on  “Essential  Books 
for  the  Newspaper  Library”  at  the 
breakfast  session  and  Bernard  Sand- 
well,  editor  of  Toronto  Saturday 
Night,  addressing  the  luncheon  gath¬ 
ering  on  international  trends  in  ideas. 

PREVENTED  DISASTROUS  FIRE 

What  might  have  been  a  disastrous 
fire  was  prevented  early  the  morning 
of  June  13  by  Robert  Mills,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  carrier.  While  de¬ 
livering  papers  he  saw  smoke  pour¬ 
ing  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Blwche 
S.  Brown,  1810  Asheville  Place.  He 
ran  across  the  street  to  turn  in  a  fire 
alarm,  found  no  alarm  box,  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  a  nearby  home  where  he  tele¬ 
phoned  the  fire  department. 

DAILY’S  LEAGUES  OPEN 

llie  sixth  season  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  Baseball  Leagues  for  boys  got 
under  way  last  week.  The  two 
leagues,  of  six  teams  each,  play  a 
regular  schedule  and  the  winners  play 
a  “little  world  series”  for  the  city 
championship.  The  Blade  furnishes 
all  equipment.  Charles  A.  Henderson, 
promotion  editor,  is  in  diarge. 


CONSUMER  ADVICE  CAMPAIGN 

Santa  Monica  Ontlook  Articles  Coun¬ 
sel  Readers  on  Purchases 

Desirous  of  counteracting  a  grow¬ 
ing  suspicion  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  minds  of  women  pur¬ 
chasers,  Harry  C.  Boehme,  advertising 
manager,  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Out¬ 
look,  has  inaugurated  an  interesting 
series  of  articles  in  the  paper  under 
the  title,  “Better  Buymanship.” 

These  are  condensations  and  re¬ 
prints  of  a  series  of  booklets  pub¬ 
lished  and  copyrighted  by  the  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Ckirporation  of  Chicago, 
and  reprinted  with  permission,  which 
discuss  the  merits  and  objections  to 
various  articles  and  commodities,  give 
hints  on  what  to  look  for  to  secure 
proper  values,  and  in  general  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  purchaser.  No 
trade  or  brand  names  are  mentioned. 

“My  eyes  were  opened  to  this  in¬ 
creasingly  serious  situation  last  spring, 
after  hearing  a  talk  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Los  Angeles  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,”  Mr.  Boehme  told 
Ektor  &  PvuJSHER.  “He  placed  the 
blame  on  such  books  as  ‘A  Hundred 
Million  Guinea  Pigs,’  ‘Eat,  Drink  and 
be  Wary,’  and  works  of  a  similar 
nature.  I  investigated,  and  found 
that  more  women  than  I  had  realized 
were  taking  these  ideas  so  seriously 
that  their  distrust  of  advertising  might 
soon  become  a  serious  matter,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  small-city  newspaper 
such  as  ours. 

“After  about  three  months  trial  of 
our  promotion  idea,  we  feel  that  we 
have  hit  upon  a  valuable  feature.  Be- 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Monlders 
Thin  Wool  Monlders 

(All  SixM) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4.  Thicknesses — No.  25» 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Esmy  to  tomr,  qsmeh  to  flmoo 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 

Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mess. 


Extra  Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 

Eve^  Editob  &  Pubumbb  subscriber  baa 
tbe  priTilcEC  of  Btldiif  any  questioo,  on  any  tub- 
ject  oonnectcd  with  newipaiierB  or  adveitiaiiiE. 

Our  reference  depaitmcnt  it  well  orfanized  to 
give  quick  cheerful  and  intelUtent  informstioe 
lerrice.  Write.  Call  or  Telephone. 

EDITOR  *  PUBUSHER 

Suita  1700  Tiates  Buildiac,  New  York  City 
_ BRysnt  B-30S2 _ 


cause  we  were  not  sure  what  the  mer¬ 
chant  or  reader  reaction  might  be, 
we  launched  the  series  with  very 
little  promotion.  We  no  longer  have 
any  doubts  about  it.  Merchants 
handle  reputable  goods  like  it,  for 
their  customers  are  beginning  to  ask 
intelligent  questions  about  their  pur. 
chases.  Iliat  the  readers  like  it  also 
is  reflected  in  those  questions,  and 
in  the  fact  that  early  in  the  .>e*.iat,  I 
when  we  offered  reprints  of  budget 
forms  to  all  applicants,  we  had  mote  ' 
than  a  thousand  requests.”  ' 

MEN’S  FASHION  SECTIONS 

To  introduce  the  summer  fashions 
for  men,  both  the  Milwaukee  (Wia.) 
Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
published  special  “Men’s  Summer 
Fashion  Ediitons”  with  their  regular 
editions.  The  Journal  ran  its  special 
of  12  pages  on  June  11,  with  the 
Sentinel  following  the  next  momii^ 
with  an  8-page  special  section. 

ADDS  DRAMA  FEATURE 

The  Adams  News  Service,  New 
York,  is  expanding  is  services  to  in¬ 
clude  a  drama  department.  'This  will 
be  handled  by  Edward  Barry,  recently 
managing  e^tor  of  Zit’s  Theatrical 
Weekly,  who  will  write  a  daily  Broad¬ 
way  column  “On  Broadway  with  Ed 
Barry.” 

WEEKLY  GOES  TABLOID 

The  Milledgeville  (Ill.)  Carroll 
County  Free  Press,  a  weekly,  owned 
by  the  Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily  Gazette, 
on  May  28  made  its  appearance  in 
tabloid  size.  ’The  edition  ran  28  pages. 


SAVE  PRECIOUS 
MINUTES 
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FLAT  STEREOTYPE 
COMBINATION  SAW 
AND  TRIMMER 

Wherever  time  is  at  a  premium  this 
combination  saw  and  trimmer  answers 
the  call.  It  is  fast,  accurate,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate.  Trimmer  table, 
tracks  and  ball  bearing  mounted  rol¬ 
lers  are  fully  protected  to  prevent 
chips  from  interfering  with  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  table.  Hie  saw  taUe 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  u 
to  height  Bo&  tables  are  large  enou^ 
to  take  full  newspaper  size  plates. 
The  saw  and  trimmer  ^indle  runs  in 
ball  bearings,  and  the  shaft  is  driven 
by  means  of  V  belts.  Power  costs  and 
wear  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Write  today  for  full  information  on 
the  Goss  Flat  Stereotype  CombinatioD 
Saw  and  Trimmer  No.  68K 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

PILSEN  BTATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  <Ca«h  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .80  par  Una 

3  Tlmaa  —  .40  par  liaa 
all  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .78  par  lina 

4  Timas  —  .60  par  liaa 
Count  six  words  to  ths  lias 

j  space  charged  at  same  rata  per  lina 

"  iasartion  as  earned  hr  frequency  of 
^^artioa.  Minimum  spaca,  three  Unas. 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  tho  right 
•  la  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Appraising 

T^artissls  of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
Draoerties  made  on  a  per  diem  fee  basis. 

newspaper  appraisal  CORP. 

Tines  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.  New  York 


I  Business  Opportunities _ 

1  p.iariwe  southern  county  seat  weekly  needs 
I  competent  editor  who  can  produce  local 
display  linage  also.  One  third  interest 
!  assiisble  to  right  man.  $3,000  cash. 

Box  A-714.  Editor  &  Pnblis-her. _ 

far  an  advertising  manager  who  can  hold 
and  increase  local  display,  there  is  a  real 
opportunity  in  an  exclusive  daily  field, 
town  12,000.  Gash  investment  $3,000 
required.  Address  fully.  Box  A-710,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

dtevlng  dally  seeks  thoroughly  experienced 
circulation  manager,  capable  taking  en¬ 
tire  charge.  Reasonable  salary,  and 
commission.  $2,000  investment.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Box  A-706,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


Newspmper  For  Snle _ 

for  sals  county  newspaper  with  largest 
eemi-weekly  circulation  in  Northern  Vir- 
finis.  No  competition.  Established  since 
1861.  Only  substantial  cash  transaction 
will  be  considered.  A-673,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


Nmwspmper  Brokers _ 

Petr  opportunities  Weekly  and  Job 

fisnt  in  Maine;  initial  payment  $8,000. 
D  Connecticut,  initial  payment  $10,000. 
In  New  Jersey,  initial  payment  $2,000. 
In  Pennsylvania,  initial  payment  .$3,000. 
Field  exclusive.  Equipment  good. 

J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York 

OsUfomls 

DstUes  and  Weeklies 

F.  I.  DREXLER,  MUl  VaUey,  Oalifornis 
Pndfle  coast  newspapers  sold,  bought,  ana¬ 
lysed,  appraised,  merged.  M.  0.  Moore, 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. _ 

Biytag,  salUng,  mergers,  dailies  and  week- 
Uea.  No  listing  charge.  Intelligent, 
energetic,  confidential.  fVighner  A  Ms- 
poles,  Nashville,  Mich.,  or  111  Old  River 

Read/ Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. _ 

iewspapers  sold,  bought,  appraised,  merged. 
NEWSPAPER  .^PRAISAL  CORP. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq, _ New  York 


Hwlp  Wanted _ 

Circulation  Manager:  Suburban  and  Country 
circulation  manager  wanted  by  fast  grow¬ 
ing  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  mid¬ 
west.  Must  be  an  aggressive  leader  and 
promoter,  good  organiser  and  know  how 
to  get  best  out  of  his  employees.  Only 
applicsnts  with  splendid  record  and  refer¬ 
ences  need  apply.  Write  giving  complete 
history  and  salary  desired.  All  applica¬ 
tions  confidential.  A-718,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Oompotont  rollable  and  economical  circula¬ 
tion  builder,  state  qualifications  in  full — 
must  now  be  employed.  Qive  age.  A-718, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  man  between  ages  of  25  and  40 
with  national  advertising  experience. 
Catholic.  References  required.  State 
salary  wanted.  Write: — Catholic  Daily 

Tribune.  Dubuque,  Iowa. _ 

Copy  Desk  Man  with  specialised  musical 
background.  New  York.  State  qnaliflca- 
tions  in  detail.  A-669,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk  Man  and  Reporter.  Daily  adjacent  to 
New  York  City  will  receive  applications 
for  these  two  positions.  Qive  age,  edu¬ 
cation,  experience  and  salary  expected, 
also  photo,  when  applying.  Box  A-686, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Situations  Wanted _ 

“RAF  Personnel  Service”  at  th*  end  of 
on  ad  in  tkti  clattiHcation  signifies  that  full 
information,  including  photo  and  references, 
is  on  file  in  our  offtce. _ 

Advertising  executive,  35,  fifteen  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  with  agency,  newspaper,  national 
advertiser  and  manufacture.  Now  located, 
Chicago.  Wants  job  with  manufacture  or 
paper  in  town  of  9,500  to  100,000.  Prefer 
opportunity  where  part  interest  might  be 
purchased  in  the  near  future.  A-670, 
E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


Advertising  man — age  25.  Single.  College 
graduate.  Seeks  opportunity  in  advertis¬ 
ing  or  promotion  department  of  daily 
newspaper.  Five  years  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  work.  Creative  ability,  indefatigable 
worker.  Pleasing  personality.  A-663, 
E  A  P  Personnel  Service.  _ 

Advertising  man  38,  married,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Now  employed.  Seeks  opportunity  in 
advertising  department  of  daily.  Inde¬ 
fatigable  worker.  15  years  in  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  Sterling  references. 
A-712.  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Advertising  Manager  for  sale:  Price  tag  rea¬ 
sonable.  Married.  Age  32.  6  feet  tall. 

Protestant.  10  years  experience.  Now 

holding  responsible  position  on  7  day 
paper.  Sterling  references.  Will  Inter¬ 

view  during  summer  vacation.  A-684, 
E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Advertising  manager  with  15  years  research 
department  and  specialty  store  experience. 
Knows  how  to  overcome  space  selling 

resistance  of  staff.  3$i  years  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  country's  biggest  Con- 

emmer  Research  Bnrenn.  Ability  to  over¬ 
come  2nd  paper  inertia.  A-688  E  A  P 
Personnel  Service. 
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_ Newspapers  Wanted _ 

Expstienced  newspaperman  with  $10,000 
will  purchase  country  daily  or  weekly. 
Replies  most  merit  careful  investigation. 

Box  A-709.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Wasted:  Oood  weekly  with  job  plant  in 
EAST.  Qenuine  bargain.  Qive  full  par- 
tiealars.  A-681,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ CircwlatioM  Promotion _ 

Beaded  Campaigns  Succeed — Hudson  Da 
Priest  A  Associates  World's  Record  Gir- 
cilation  Builders.  246  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.G. 

For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti- 
tstion  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
TBE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Ucci- 

dentsl  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. _ 

Morrison  Plan 

Bewipaperdom' s  Leading  Circulation  Builders 
"That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
Write  ths  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
4tk  fir,.  Shops  Bldg..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

_ Photo-Li  tliogrnpliim _ 

Be  Cuts  Needed.  Illustrate  Advertising  lit- 
mture,  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc. 
laiwest  prices,  $1.50  per  100;  20e  addi- 
^aal  lOO's.  Paasantino,  250  W.  49tk, 
U-5-7644. 


Help  Wanted 


The  Most  Logical  Way  to  secure  a  positf 
■■*  0  nenspaper,  magasine  or  allied  busini 
^hrough  our  personnel  agency.  Register 
y  the  position  you  seek  by  utilisnnt  thi 
mpoitant  services: 

.  1.  Registration  with  E  Sr  P  Personnel  S 
tut  for  six  months. 

2.  d  3-monlh  subscription,  or  extension, 
,'”2  *  Publishes. 

,  Three  3S-toord  "situation”  ads  in  Enii 
c  PuiLISHla. 

4.  Preparation  by  us  of  100  photo-litho  b 
about  ycu  with  your  snapshot  thereon. 

Wttroft  an  ad  now  if  you  seek  a  connectii 
•<  to  us  with  $5.00  check  or  money  on 
S/?®"  obove  services.  A  registrar 

"T**  tei/1  then  be  sent  you.  A  helow^vert 
'"^ent  fee  will  be  charged  when  and  if 
eewioii  u  secured  through  our  sendees 
il7m  T-*  P„?/RS0NNEL  SERVICE 
Times  Bldflr.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y. 


L 


Advertising  Manager  wants  position  where 
his  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  ability 
guarantee  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  existing  accounts  and  development  of 
new  accounts  to  the  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  National  with  major  contacts. 
20  years'  experience.  A-666,  E  A  P 
Personnel  Service. _ 

Advertising  Promotion — Former  CCC  com¬ 
mander  seeks  position  where  figures,  not 
opinions,  determine  his  value.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  tempered  with  mature  judgment.  Ten 
years'  reporting,  copywriting,  space  sell¬ 
ing  for  leading  daily  newspaper  and 
weekly  trade  magazine.  College  graduate. 
A-705,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


Advertising  salesman  and  executive  with 
twelve  years'  record  of  success  in  iocal 
and  national  departments.  Now  in 
financial  department  but  seeking  place 
with  sales  staff  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  or  special  representative.  Age 
33,  married.  A-711,  E  A  P  Personnel 
Service^ _ 


Advertising  salesman — 36,  single,  5  ft.  11  in. 
Two  years'  selling  classified-classified  dis¬ 
play.  New  York  City  daily  where  now 
employed.  Assist  department  manager 
executive  capacities.  Desire  association 
with  smaller  paper  where  I  believe  oppor¬ 
tunities  greater.  Excellent  references. 
A-696.  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Automotive  advertising  man,  now  employed, 
have  an  exceptional  record  in  linage  gains 
daring  12  years'  employment  with  came 
publisher.  Desirous  of  making  a  new 
connection.  Have  automotive  and  na¬ 
tional  contacts  that  are  invaluable.  A-698, 
E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Business  manager  and  chief  executive  of 
one  of  the  largest  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  is  looking  for  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  up  another  weekly  with 
possibilities.  Box  A-708,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Olrculatlon  Bfanager,  college  graduate,  age 
29,  14  years  circulation  experience,  five 
years  in  managerial  capacity  metropolitan 
area,  plus  three  years  editorial  experience 
wants  interviews  June  20-29  in  East  or 
Midwest.  Specialized  in  boy  promotion. 
A-667,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Business  Manager — Unemployed  because  of 
merger.  Middle-aged,  married.  Fifteen 
years’  experience.  Capable.  References. 

Box  A-688,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  age  38,  long  experience 
second  newspaper,  in  city  800,000  with 
highly  competitive  field.  Realizes  must 
act  as  sales,  advertising  and  traffic  manager 
of  the  product  and  credit  manager  and 
auditor  within  his  department.  Under¬ 
stands  boy  salesmanship  training,  writing 
of  sale*  manuals  for  boys  and  selling  of 
paper  on  merits.  Can  conduct  intelligent 
reader  surveys,  write  copy,  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  editorial  promotions.  Thorough 
knowledge  necessity  departmental  co¬ 
operation.  If  you  need  a  man  who  can  be 
an  asset  to  your  organization,  write  A-699, 

E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Circulation  Bfianager.  Specialist  in  building 
strong  carrier  boy  office  controlled  organi¬ 
zation.  Circulation  manager  twelve  years 
on  ahernoon  and  Sunday  newspaper  hav¬ 
ing  37  motor  routes  in  State.  My  em¬ 
ployer  will  attest  ability  as  promoter  and 
economist.  A-704,  E  A  P  Personnel 
Service. _ 

Classified  Adv.  Manager,  Age  28,  eight 
years  experience.  Now  employed,  but  top 
has  been  reached.  Outstanding  record  of 
results;  consistent  monthly  gains.  Pre¬ 
fer  opportunity  managing  small  depart¬ 
ment.  Qo  anywhere.  Best  references. 

A-659,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Classified  Manager — 8  years  display,  classi¬ 
fied  experience;  4  years  with  Phila.  clas¬ 
sified  promotion  firm,  worked  on  42 
newspapers  in  14  states.  Single,  27.  Will 
make  connection  only  where  analysis  of 
present  revenues  indicate  opportunity  for 
substantial  increases.  A-680,  E  A  P 

Personnel  Service. _ 

College  graduate,  23,  married,  desire*  posi¬ 
tion  on  editorial  side  of  newspaper  or 
magasine.  Near  New  York  City  pre¬ 
ferred.  Hard  worker,  ambitious,  and 
learns  quickly.  Have  written  articles  and 
stories.  Will  take  low  salary.  A-665, 
E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


Newspaper  executive  —  thoroughly  know 
business,  editorial,  advertising  depart¬ 
ments;  willing  to  accept  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion  to  get  back  into  field.  Recent  merger 
caused  loss  of  general  managership  on 
successful  daily.  Editorial  writer.  Copy 
reader.  Highest  references  past  employ- 
ers.  A-672,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 
Paper  Control  —  A  thoroughly  competent 
man  with  extensive  experience  in  looking 
after  trucking,  handling  and  storage  of 
paper,  wishes  to  make  a  change.  Thor¬ 
oughly  understands  reducing  of  wrapper, 
transit,  printed  and  core  waste  to  mini¬ 
mum.  Can  obtain  good  quality  paper  for 
best  running  and  printing  results.  Can 
make  large  saving  for  newspaper  or  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  A-707,  E  A  P  Personnel 

Service. _ 

Phi  Beta  just  out  of  college  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  what  he  can  do.  Usual 
campus  newspaper  experience.  Best  train¬ 
ing  to  date:  President,  strong  dormitory 
organization ;  steward  in  charge  of  large 
university  dormitory  dining  room.  A-677, 

E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Reporter — 22,  single,  two  years'  experience 
on  small  daily.  Excellent  references  from 
past  employers.  Hard  worker.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Can  get  good  news  pictures 
with  miniature  camera.  Work  on  copy 
desk,  handle  rewrites.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Will  take  $20.  A-703,  E  A  P  Per- 

gonnel  Service. _ 

Reporter,  25,  single,  four  years'  experience 
on  large  ^uthern  dailies,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  with  metropolitan  paper  or  news 
bureau.  Excellent  record  as  police  re¬ 
porter  plus  experience  on  sports  and 
other  coverage.  Leg  or  re-write.  Refer- 
ences.  A-697,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 
Some  Publisher  Needs  This  Man.  Seventeen 
years  in  all  phases  of  editorial  work  in¬ 
cluding  photography.  Particularly  well 
qualified  as  writer-photographer,  sports 
editor  or  city  editor.  Experience  and 
knowledge  will  earn  respect  of  staff. 
Write  for  proof.  A-685,  E  A  P  Personnel 
Service. 


Composing  room  executive — Mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  or  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  of  more  than  eighteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  permanent  position  with  an 
established,  medium  sized  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Understand  composing  room  systems 
thoroughly  and  have  a  complete  working 
knowledge  of  all  mechanical  departments. 
Economical,  aggressive,  and  business  ad¬ 
ministrator.  A-716,  E  A  P  Personnel  Ser- 

vice. _ 

Composing  room  superintendent  —  Compe¬ 
tent,  experienced,  good  record,  middle 
age,  temperate,  married,  successful  in  pro¬ 
duction.  handling  help  and  experienced  in 
purchasing  all  kinds  equipment.  Seek 
permanent  connection.  Know  trade  from 
ground  up.  mechanical,  editorial,  business 
office.  A-702,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 
Display  advsrtlslng  solicitor  or  classified 
advertising  manager.  Age  40,  family.  Now 
in  Chicago.  Has  served  as  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  medium  size  dailies  in  Minnesota 
and  Qeorgia.  Has  been  display  salesman 
on  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  and  Spring- 
field,  III.  dailies.  Is  extremely  eager  to 
connect  as  a  display  salesman  on  tough, 
highly  competitive  accounts,  and  iRll 
prove  his  merit  for  salary  as  low  as  $35 
and  commission  to  start.  References  both 
in  the  mid-west  and  East.  A-695,  E  A  P 

Personnel  Service. _ 

Editor-Reporter,  Advertising  sales,  mer¬ 
chandising,  promotion.  Only  81.  Not  a 
panacea  for  a  publisher’s  ills  but  unique 
experience  qualifies  for  ^ny  such  position. 
Now  employed  as  trade  editor.  Must  stay 
Metropolitan  area  for  present.  $40  Bar- 
gain.  A-692,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 
Editor-Writer,  31,  college  graduate,  10 
years  experience  newspapers,  handling 
special  desks  and  general  reporting.  Pub¬ 
licity;  business  paper.  Knowledge  adver¬ 
tising  solicitation,  layouts.  Prefer  position 
on  trade  or  business  paper.  Have  steno¬ 
graphic  experience.  Excellent  references. 
Available  immediately.  A-69U.  E  A  P  Per- 

sonnel  Service. _ 

Editorial  cartoonist  or  staff  artist.  Single, 
age  27.  Now  employed.  Have  ability  to 
create  reader  interest  by  dressing  up  pages 
with  forceful  editorial  cartoons  and  well- 
balanced  layouts.  Highly  recommended  by 
well  known  cartoonist  of  Chicago’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Samples  furnished  upon 
request.  A-701,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 
Editorial — Magazine  or  newspaper.  College 
graduate.  From  columnist  to  editor  in  6 
months  on  small  semi-weekly  paper.  Pre¬ 
fer  editorial  work;  consider  advertising 
copy-writing.  Agile  mind.  Have  ideas. 
Neat  appearance.  Qood  personality. 

A-675.  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Edneatad,  travalod,  young  man  of  25  with 
good  employment  record  want*  to  start 
on  a  newspaper,  anywhere.  Can  write 
about  anything.  Edited  college  weekly.  2 
years  as  gov’t  statistician.  Salary  second¬ 
ary  to  opportunity.  A-691,  E  A  P  Per- 

sonnel  Service. _ 

Managing  Editor — Young,  aggressive,  un¬ 
usual  executive  ability  and  background. 
Did  outstanding  job  on  one  of  nation’s 
leading  newspapers.  A-671,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

News  or  Telegraph  Editor:  After  12  years 
well-rounded  experience  (8  on  present 
morning  paper)  including  street,  makeup, 
picture  selection,  all  desks,  temporarily 
night  editor.  I  seek  place  on  evening 
paper  in  west,  with  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A-678.  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


Southern  Publisher,  Attention.  After  thoro 
training  in  editorial  department  of  South¬ 
ern  paper  was  transferred  to  advertising 
staff  because  of  sales  personality.  Made 
record  which  attracted  chain  organization. 
Have  repeated  successes,  but  am  anxious 
to  move  family  back  South.  Have  satis¬ 
fied  exacting  owner*  as  managing  editor, 
advertising  manager,  business  manager  on 
papers  of  30,000  to  150,000.  Know  cir¬ 
culation.  Now  employed.  Capable  of  as¬ 
sisting  in  any  department.  References 
from  each  former  and  present  employer. 
Will  visit  you  at  my  expense.  A-676, 
E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


Unmarried  man,  26,  seven  years’  experience 
on  desk  and  street,  desires  job  as  re¬ 
porter.  Now  employed  in  town  of  45,000 
but  wants  change.  Qood  nose  and  good 
stylo.  $30.  Write  A-658,  E  A  P  Per- 
sonnel  Service. 


21,  2  yrs.  college.  Living  salary. 
Weasel.  1373  Wert  Blvd..  Cleveland. 


Toung  Idaa — 22  years  old,  two  years  expori- 
ence  running  one-man  photo-engraving 
plant.  Owns,  and  knows  how  to  use,  own 
camera  as  well  as  develop  and  print  pic¬ 
tures.  Gan  furnish  top  references.  Prefer 
location  in  Missouri  or  Kansas  but  will 
consider  any  place.  A-717,  E  A  P  Per- 
sonnel  Service. 


Toung  editor  with  experience  of  two  years 
on  New  York  newspapers  and  in’  the 
house  organ  field  desires  to  change  con¬ 
nections.  Position  on  small  daily  or 
weekly  or  house  organ  editorship  desired. 
College  graduate.  A-668  E  A  P  Personnel 
Service. 


Mechnniol  Equipment  For  Snle 


Hoe  Doable  Screw  Shaver,  Hoe  Single  Screw 
Shaver,  Goss  Curved  equipment  including 
double  cooled  casting  box,  Hoe  Dry  Mat 
Roller,  Royle  Trimmer  and  many  other 
plate  making  bargains.  John  Griffiths 

Co.,  145  Nassau  St..  N.  Y.  City. _ 

The  most  modem  pre-used  newspaper  presses 
on  the  market  today.  Six  Scott  high  speed 
newspaper  unit*  with  two  double  folders 
Jones  paper  tension  controls  and  substruc- 
tnre.  Available  because  of  newspaper  con¬ 
solidation.  Priced  right  for  quick  deal. 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  145  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

City. _ 

IdBotrae  Maeblsss — Models  3,  8,  9,  20,  22, 
26,  Model  K,  Int.  "B.”  All  machines 
guaranteed.  In  bnviness  for  over  85 
years.  Terms.  Hoffmann  Machinery,  413 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York. 


Mechnicnl  Egwipwat  Wanted 

Wanted — Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller. 

National  Weeklies,  Inc., 
_ Winona,  Minnesota _ 

Photo-Engraqrimg  Egwipsagnt  for  S«l« 
Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all  sund 
ard  brands,  new  and  trade-in.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Snllebsrger  Oo„ 

116  John  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

Pboto-engravtng  equipment  for  sale,  complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Mile*  Machine  Co.. 
18  E.  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


_ NuwspupT  SwppU— _ 

Stereot:^e  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Electrie 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Box  181,  West  l^a. 

Mas*. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  20,  1  930 


Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  the  best  use  Peter  Arno,  Jefferson  Machwatf 
that  will  be  made  of  the  facsimile  de-  George  Shellhase,  Ty  Mahon.  DorothT 
vice,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  ad>  McKay,  and  many  other  well  known 

vertisers  will  employ  it,  especially  cartoonists  are  not  members  of  the 

with  Shopping  News  devices.  Guild  and  will  continue  to  draw  for 

*  •  •  us,  despite  the  alleged  “boycott.” 

T)UT  the  prospect  of  television.  ITte  publisher  of  College  Humor 

_ _ IJ  _1 _ _ : _ r.1 _ a1 _ _ 1.1-  I _ ..  Jg 


M  V  prospect  of  television.  The  publisher  of  College  Humor  ig 

which  would  show  moving  pic-  also  the  publisher  of  18  other  maga- 
vJ  tures  and  the  actual  scene  of  news,  zines,  all  of  which  are  produced,  fro® 

^^4:?  either  in  black  and  white  or  in  natural  manufacttne  through  distribution  bv 

I  I— colors,  is  a  real  threat  at  newspaper  union  labor.  The  union  imprint  a^ 
By  MARLEN  PEW  service.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Sar-  pears  on  all  said  magazines. 

noff  is  correct  in  saying  that  tele-  I  trust  you  will  give  the  same 

WE  are  at  the  edge  of  astonishmg  democracy,  not  hog-tied  by  govern-  vision  and  sound  broadcasting  will  licity  to  this  denial  as  you  did  to  jT 

developments  in  the  mechanics  ment  license.  complement  each  other,  rather  than  Schus’s  misstatement, 

of  news  tranmission,  and  perhaps  in  You  hear  reports  that  newspapers  interfere.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  Robebt  A.  Pines,  Editor 

the  whole  newspaper  set-up.  The  are  preparing  to  give  facsimile  re-  what  may  be  expected  is  a  motion  - 

broadcasting  of  facsimile  news  pages  ports  to  read«-s,  and  the  FCC  antici-  picture  of  actual  news  scenery,  with  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PRESS 
is  an  accon^ilished  fact  and  Anning  pates  in  the  near  futin-e  a  tremendous  and  music  and  the  sounds  natural  To  Ebitor  &  Publisher;  Rceenth 
S.  Prall,  chairman  of  the  Federal  sale  of  receiving  equipment.  I  pre-  to  the  scene.  If  so,  and  this  can  be  another  foreign  language  paper  ^ 
Communications  Commission,  says  it  is  diet  that  it  will  be  a  flash  in  the  pan.  introduced  into  the  American  home  Svenska  Tribunen-Nejheter,  of  Chi- 
now  “practical  from  a  technical  stand-  The  radio  facsimile  newspaper  may  at  a  cost  of  $100  or  less,  both  the  mo-  ‘‘ago,  passed  out  of  existence  throuA 
point  to  print  the  new^per  in  the  be  wholly  practical  from  the  view-  tion  picture  house  and  the  newspaper  merger  with  the  Svenska  AwHrt- 
home  today  by  facsimile  transmis-  point  of  the  electrical  engineer,  but  it  will  be  seriously  overcast  Also,  it  is  kanien.  A  similar  fate  in  time  wiB 
sion.”  Already,  the  commission  is  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from  the  easy  to  anticipate  a  lively  apprecia-  await  the  rest  of  the  foreign  lao- 
considering  how  to  protect  the  buying  viewpoint  of  an  editor,  or  a  citizen  tion  of  such  new  medium  by  adver-  guage  dailies  sooner  or  later.  Ytt 
public  when  vast  numbers  of  homes  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed.  tisers,  then  able  to  show  their  wares  each  of  them  maintains  a  complete 
and  places  of  business  are  to  be  •  •  •  natural  colors,  as  well  as  to  describe  >*ewspaper  plant  which  will  be  dk- 

equipped  with  receiving  instruments.  IMAGUIE  the  scene  in  a  home  de-  them  and  urge  their  use.  mantled  or  sold  when  their  end  k 

David  Samoff,  President  of  Radio  a  pending  on  a  facsunile  newspaper.  j  <jo  ^ot  mean  to  say  that  such  tele-  nigh.  Moreover  the  cry  and  dean 


public  when  vast  numbers  of  homes  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed, 
and  places  of  business  are  to  be  •  •  * 

equipped  with  receiving  instruments.  IMAGINE  the  scene  in  a  home  de- 
David  Samoff,  President  of  Radio  1  pending  on  a  facsimile  newspaper. 


mantled  or  sold  when  their  end  ii 
nigh.  Moreover  the  cry  and  dean 


Corporation  of  America,  tells  of  fac-  Shortly  after  5  p.  m.  the  folks  gather  vision  would  supplant  the  press  of  of  all  newspapermen  should  ht 
simile  transmission  between  New  from  school,  mill,  store  and  Dad  de-  record,  which  after  all  has  its  distinct  "More  newspapers,  not  less.” 


York  and  Philadelphia  with  written,  mands  to  know  what’s  happened  in  use,  but  I  do  feel  that  television  would 


'More  newspapers,  not  less.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  prcMBt 


printed  and  picture  matter  moving  the  town  and  outside  world  since  he  cut  into  it  on  both  advertising  and  foreign  language  dailies  should  aki 
with  lightning  speed  and  complete  ac-  went  to  work,  and  the  facsimile  ma-  circulation  sides,  would  claim  the  at-  in  some  way  to  preserve  themselm 
curacy,  and  he  predicts  that  all  tele-  chine  in  the  comer  of  the  dining  room  tention  of  millions  of  persons  at  the  as  English  dailies  or  else  lose  even 
graph  systems,  using  dots  and  dash  is  switched  on.  The  financial  page,  best  time  of  the  day,  and  would  dis-  thing  entirely.  Some  of  them  m 
signals,  will  presently  be  as  obsolete  showing  closing  prices,  high,  low  and  count  considerable  press  prestige.  socialist  papers  in  cities  without  a 
as  the  pony  express.  Mr.  Samoff  also  net  change,  happens  to  be  “on  the  David  Samoff  says:  “Televisi<m.  socialist  English  paper.  Some  are 

Democratic  papers  in  cities  wifiiout 


as  the  pony  express.  Mr.  Samoff  also  net  cnange,  happens  to  be  on  the  David  Saunoff  says:  “Televisitwi, 

makes  this  statement:  “Many  persons  air,”  but  Dad  isn’t  interested  in  technically  speaking,  is  an  accom-  _ 

are  mistakrai  in  predicting  that  tele-  finance  and  neither  is  Mom  or  any  plished  fact,  although  it  is  not  yet  a  liberal  ^ly!"  By  uJnT  wharr*^ 
vision  would  make  present  sound  other  member  of  the  family.  But  the  ready  commercially.”  That  means  it  maining  subscribers  they  have  and  bt 
broadcasting  obsolete— instead  it  will  screen  is  occupied  with  those  statistics  i,  just  around  the  comer.  It  will  take  urging  a  little  “folkerland”  loyalti 
find  new  functions,  new  entertainment  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  There  comes  time,  of  course,  to  organize  a  sending  on  “the  sons  and  daughters  ”  I  should 

and  new  programs - Similarly,  fac-  a  flash,  telling  that  G-men  have  ar-  system  and  induce  the  public  to  in-  think  such  a  transformatiori  as  I  haw 

simile  transmission  will  not  displace  rested  Blinkie  Muchcheesie,  and  the  vest  in  receiving  sets,  and  more  time  suggested  might  be  worth  tryina  as  a 
present  media  of  information,  p^cu-  family  have  a  moment’s  conversation  to  organize  programs,  but  all  that  last  hope  for  providing  jobs  tm  edi- 
larly  newspapers.”  He  adds:  “These  about  that,  but  then  comes  a  full  page  .>«ems  easily  possible  when  one  con-  tors  and  printers  And  of  course  as  a 
developments  will  be  utilized  by  of  columnar  offerings— Pegler,  Lipp-  siders  how  ably  the  radio  crew  set  up  way  of  having  more  than  one  news- 


newspapers. 


mann,  Lsawrenra,  Sullivan,  Kent,  Me-  broadcasting  and  in  a  few  years  made  paper  in  a  town. 


*  •  •  Intyre,  the  Whirligigs  and  the  Merry-  it  a  fixed  feature  of  national  life  and 

IT  is  well  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  go-rounds.  Clapper,  Broun,  Jay  world  -  wide  communication  service. 

these  developments  to  the  estab-  Franklin  and  all  the  rest,  and  the  Q^e  voice  can  now  be  heard  simul- 
lished  newspaper  system  and  to  gen-  family  have  just  10  minutes  in  which  taneously  by  90,000,000  persons,  and 
eral  advertising.  I  take  Mr.  SamofiTs  to  select  their  interest  and  read  their  this  has  come  to  pass  in  less  than  30 


Carl  Peterson, 
Secretary,  Writers’  Group, 
Chicago  Cultural  Collective. 


eral  advertismg.  I  take  Mr.  Samoff’s  to  select  them  mterest  and  read  their  this  has  come  to  pass  in  less  than  30  SOCIALIST  PAPERS  STRONr 
statements  as  wholly  sincere  and  fiU,  when  the  page  switches  off.  Now  years,  says  Mr.  Samoff.  Perhaps  in  To  Editor  &  Pubusher- 

valuable,  though  I  do  not  Ic^  sight  of  comes  a  page  for  the  women  folks,  30  years  more  the  whole  civilized  your  issue  of  June  13  1936  k 

t^  fact  tlmt  his  interest  Um  on  the  and  Dad  and  Iwys  be»n  to  de-  world  wiU  not  only  hear  but  see  a  article  on  page  39,  second  column, 

^e  of  raeho,  ^  a  profitable  mdus-  mmd  Mother  md  Sis  are  single  person  as  he  speaks  from  a  plat-  last  article,  envied.  “Socialist  Weekly 

try,  and  not  with  newspapers.  It  also  entranced  by  the  latest  Paris  modes  form  at  Washington,  London,  Moscow,  Quits  ”  This  article  is  enone^^ 
seems  to  me  that  the  facsimile  news-  for  ten  miimtes,  when  the  screen  Buenos  Aires,  Tokyo.  Canton  or  somuch  as  saying,  “It  had  ptSLhed 
paper  which  radio  can  now  produce,  hashes  an  editorial  page,  much  to  Jerusalem.  What  could  such  a  mar-  only  six  weekly  iKues  ”  Iw^tomll 
hashing  the  image  of  a  page  on  a  everybody’s  relief,  as  it  is  time  to  eat.  velously  privileged  actor  statesman  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
screen  in  the  home  or  office,  could  However,  just  as  Mom  is  dishing  up  say  to  the  whole  world’s  population?  Wisconsin  Leader  has  been  nub- 
not  be  a  serious  competitor  to  the  the  chops  and  spinach,  the  kids  are  i  think  he  could  only  echo  the  divine  lished  since  Julv  13  1934  recute^ 
newspaper,  ftm  a  variety  of  reasons,  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  arrival  of  command:  Let  us  have  oeace!  weekly  .since  that  ti,^e  ’ 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  family  the  daily  comic  page.  In  ten  minutes 
would  be  content  to  gather  in  chairs  the  strips  must  ^  consumed  and  Dad 
around  a  screen  and  collectively  read  and  Mom  must  read  all  of  the  bal- 
a  dozen  or  two  dozen  news  and  fea-  loons  for  Tiny  Tim.  The  news  pages 
ture  pages,  as  they  are  transmitted  come  next  and  Mom  and  Dad  are 
from  a  central  sending  station,  and  supposed  to  read  them,  and  also  the 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY  | 

PAYS  $15  MINIMUM 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  On  page 
36  of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  13, 


projected  through  a  home  receiving  full  pages  of  department  store  adver-  36  of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  13, 
seL  I  can  imagine  no  more  unsatis-  tising,  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  is  an  item  headed  “Cartoonist  Guild 
factory  “newspaper.”  I  can  see  how  a  specialty  shop  announcements  and  Strikes.”  Ilie  essence  of  this  article 
facsimile  machine  might  project  news  general  advertising.  If  the  facsimile  is  that  a  group  of  cartoonists,  organ- 
bulletins,  easily  read  in  a  couple  of  newspaper  contains  32  pages  and  if  ized  less  than  three  months  ago,  has 
minutes,  and  perhaps  made  up  with  a  10  minutes  are  allowed  for  each  page,  gone  on  strike  against  College  Humor 
page  of  advertising,  but  it  is  incred-  our  family  will  be  kept  sitting  b^ore  because  College  Humor  has  refused 
ible  that  a  family  would  tolerate  a  the  screen  for  a  little  more  than  five  “to  meet  the  Guild  $15  minimum  pay- 
facsimile  newspaper,  with  pages  flash-  hours  and  I  submit  that  would  be  the  ment  demand  for  comic  drawings.” 
ing  on  and  off,  father  cussing  because  world’s  biggest  bore,  not  to  mention  a  'Ihe  statement  being  an  absolute 


weekly  since  that  time. 

A  change  in  the  political  set-up  in 
Wisconsin  caused  us  to  make  other 
plans,  but  this,  in  no  way,  effects  the 
stability  of  other  Socialist  publics- 
tions. 

Carl  R.  Hampel, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wisconsin  Leader. 

OUR  OWN  WORLD  OF 
LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


ing  on  and  off,  father  cussing  because  world’s  biggest  bore,  not  to  mention  a  'Ihe  statement  being  an  absolute  “Lords  of  Creation”  with  its  historksl 
he  can’t  have  the  financial  or  sports  pain  in  the  neck,  cramped  legs  and  falsehood,  the  words  “according  to  analysis,  he  does  not  match  Allen  in 
page  ahead,  mother  and  sister  want-  dazed  eyes.  Adolph  Schus,  secretary  of  the  Guild,”  the  revealing  depiction  of  individuak 

ing  the  fa^ons  and  the  hiunor  or  •  •  *  do  not  mitigate  the  injury  to  us  that  Smith  quotes  (“in  the  words  of  one 

somebody’s  column,  and  the  kids  com-  '\R  f  HAT  the  radio  facsimile  can  do,  is  bound  to  result.  commentator”)  a  phrase  about  Melk* 

plaining  that  they  have  to  sit  through  VV  of  course,  is  to  supply  news-  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Col-  that  you  may  not  have  heard:  ”8* 


HAT  the  radio  facsimile  can  do,  is  bound  to  result. 


Adolph  Schus,  secretary  of  the  Guild,”  the  revealing  depiction  of  individuak 
do  not  mitigate  the  injury  to  us  that  Smith  quotes  (“in  the  words  of  one 


c...nunentator”)  a  phrase  about  MeUn 


plaining  that  they  have  to  sit  through  V  V  of  course,  is  to  supply  news-  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Col-  that  you  may  not  have  heard:  ”8* 
all  the  pages  from  No.  1  to  No.  13,  papers  with  press  association  and  syn-  lege  Humor  was  the  first  magazine  to  looks  like  a  tired  double-entry  book- 
before  receiving  the  daily  comic  dicate  material  in  record  transmission  agree  to  a  $15  minimum,  not  only  keeper,  afraid  of  losing  his  job;  won 
ration.  time  and  in  a  form  that  can  be  eco-  for  members  of  an  alleged  Guild,  but  and  tired,  tired,  tired.” 

’Ihe  comparison  between  such  ser-  nomically  turned  into  type.  The  press  for  all  original  cartoons  accepted  by  it.  There  are  good  bits  about  the 
vice  and  that  of  the  established  associations  can  transmit  column  The  Guild  desires  only  that  its  mem-  titude  of  several  of  the  Great  'Iliir^ 
printed  press  is  all  in  favor  of  the  proofs  which  can  be  photographed  at  bers  receive  a  minimum  of  $15.  We  toward  labor  and  toward  their  sockl 
latter,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  the  receiving  end  and  quickly  con-  have  gone  further.  We  will  not  accept  responsibilities.  There  are  implkH* 
radio  medium  will  ever  have  great  verted  into  a  printing  surface  by  any  cartoon,  regardless  of  its  source,  tions  of  a  judgment  of  capitalism  ud 
success  against  a  press  of  record,  means  of  line-cut  etchings.  Maybe  if  it  is  not  worth  $15.  Moreover,  the  so  favorable  as  calling  it  American  and 
one  which  offers  selectivity,  may  be  the  press  association  and  syndicate  Guild  is  in  no  way  representative  of  individualist. 

read  easily  while  suiting  the  con-  of  the  future  will  even  transmit  head-  the  thousands  of  cartoonists  throu^-  You  had  better  read  the  book  yoer* 
venience  of  the  subscriber,  and  above  lines,  thus  relieving  the  local  compos-  out  the  country;  not  even  representa-  self.  Maybe  this  review  is  b»»d' 
all  else  is  a  free  instrument  in  a  ing  room  of  all  matter  except  local,  tive  of  the  New  York  cartoonists.  R.  W. 
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000 FACTS 


a.1>oii.t 


TEXAS 


centennial 


EDITION 


The  1936  TEXAS  Almanac  and  State 
Industrial  GUIDE  should  be  in  every 
home  ...  on  every  business  man’s  desk . . . 
in  every  library  and  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  EVERYONE  WHO  PLANS  TO 
VISIT  THE  TEXAS  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


A  512-Page  Book 
That  Answers  Practically 
All  Questions 


A  reference  book  on  the  resources,  industries,  commerce, 
history,  government,  population  and  all  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  political,  civic  and  economic  development 
of  Texas. 


paper  cover 


yamished  soil-proof  heavy 
paper  cover  .  .  hand¬ 

some  cover  design  printed 
in  4  colors 


65 


Postpaid  tt 
any  addrm 
in  U.  S.  A. 


de  laxe  cover 


Simee  1357,  TextuP  Gremt  Keleremee  Booh 


Heavy  fabrikoid  with  hand¬ 
some  embossed  cover  de- 
tign 


f  J 


.40 


In  the  Centennial  Edition,  more  pictures 
than  ever  before  are  printed  on  a  better 
grade  of  paper,  to  aug^ment  the  section 
on  Texas  resources,  points  of  historic 
interest,  scenic  places,  industries,  ship¬ 
ping,  educational  institutions,  urban  in¬ 
formation  and  agricultural  and  livestock 
activities. 


ters,  pre-historic  man  in  Texas  .  .  .  and 
other  topics. 


Postpaid  to  any  addrm 
in  V.  S.  A. 


Highu?mffu  aod  Speciul  Maps 

In  connection  with  the  chapter  on  high¬ 
ways  is  presented  an  extensive  guide  to 
Texas’  points  of  interest  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  Centennial  visitors. 


Ready  for  Prompt  Delivery 


Order  NOW!  Plan  Your  1936  Vacation  in  Texas 


Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Texas  and  miscellaneous  historical  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  the  Rangers,  old  landmarks 
that  stand  today,  famous  Texas  charac- 


A  four-color  map,  which  is  folded  in  each 
volume,  carries  the  latest  availctole  road  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  a  highly  attractive  pictorial 
reproduction  of  the  principal  landmarks  of 
the  State,  for  the  guidance  of  tourists. 


Address  All  Orders  for  Copies  to 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 


Associates:  The  Dallas  Journal  (Evening),  The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News;  WFAA  (50,000  watts) 
OLDEST  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION  IN  TEXAS 
JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc.,  Representatives 


The  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dept.  El, 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Send  .  copies  of  The  Centennial  Edition  of 

The  Texas  Almanac  and  State  Industrial  Guide  by 
prepaid  mail  to  the  following: 


Address 


New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City 


(Signed)  .  .-7  - 

Jwith 

(Send  Money  Order  or  Check)  |made 
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w 


too  Birthday  Candles  on  Texas  Cake; 
And  an  Orchid  for  Texas  Press 

State- Wide  Celebrations  in  Amazing  Variety  Mark  Centennial  — 
Newspapermen  Played  Big  Part  in  Making  Solid  Fact  of  1923  Proposal 


nrs  a  great  show  that  Texas  is  put- 
1  tvg  on  Centennial  year  of  its 

li^fendence. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


fo  the  newspapermen  and  advertising  How  to  Advertise  It.”  No  wonder 
the  state — not  merely  at  men  of  the  state,  who  have  played  so  the  building  now  possesses  a  com- 
^  Central  Exposition  in  Dallas —  large  a  part  in  making  the  Centennial  memorative  marker,  for  the  meeting 
are  celebrating  historical  idea  a  reality.  One  need  not  overlook  found  the  answer  to  both  problems, 
displaying  current  resources,  the  part  played  by  businessmen,  and  in  doing  so  it  made  Texas  history. 
-Pertaining  visitors,  and  having  a  bankers,  public-spirited  citizens  of  all  Theodore  H.  Price,  then  editor  of 
npid  t*"”*  withal.  Texas  is  nmning  kinds,  who  serv^  on  the  numerous  Commerce  &  Finance,  New  York,  is 
yrith  history,  bulging  with  ex-  committees  that  have  pushed  the  Cen-  credited  with  voicing  the  concrete 
dazzling  to  the  eye.  Color  de-  tennial  bandwagon  over  the  rough  proposal  that  Texas,  on  its  hundredth 

jau  glisten  on  modernistic  buildings,  spots;  but  the  history  of  the  move-  birAday,  should  hold  a  huge  celebra- 

-he  dust  of  rodeos  rises  to  the  bright  ment  makes  it  obvious  that  without  tion  and  invite  the  world  to  come  and 
-iy,  the  spray  of  gushers  is  acclaimed,  the  support  of  the  newspapermen  of  rejoice  with  it.  The  idea  sounded  good; 
^tiling  beauties  parade  in  Gulf  coast  the  state  there  could  have  been  no  so  the  convention  voted  approval, 
-StC  Rivals.  Bones  of  saurians  gather  Centennial  of  the  present  caliber —  and  provided  a  survey  committee  to 
hemselves  together  in  museums  to  il-  probably  no  Centennial  at  all.  Every  study  the  matter.  Chairman  of  the 
pry  ustrate  Texas  history  59,999,900  years  committee  and  commission  has  in-  survey  committee  was  Lowry  Martin, 
y  rfore  the  Texans  fought  for  inde-  eluded  generous  representation  of  the  publi^er  of  the  Corsicana  Sun,  and 
irndence,  and  historic  buildings  filled  press,  and  driring  the  long  periods  past  president  of  the  Tenth  District. 

•  ••  frith  sacred  relics  are  opened  to  the  when  the  idea  lay  dormant,  slowly  Never  since  that  time  has  Mr.  Martin 

■p\0  -ublic  to  demonstrate  the  course  of  developing  into  its  next  stage,  it  was  been  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 

US  -vents  since  that  time.  newspapermen  who  kept  it  alive.  the  Sun,  or  to  golf,  or  to  other  per- 

[  Day  and  night  the  strains  of  music  „  _  ^  ,  sonal  interests,  without  having  at  least 

P^Lyei;  and  flame  dancers,  apple  How  Texas  Centennial  a  few  brain  cells  worrying  about  a 

^  ^  ^ncers.  bubble  dancers  do  likewise.  Idea  IVaa  Originated  Texas  Centennial. 

\  f  Hens  compete  in  egg-laying  contests,  ,  .  ,  .  m  •  i  Sometimes  when  an  accomplish- 

riLjcnsumers  compete  in  advertising  The  history  of  the  Texas  Centennial  ment  of  this  sort  has  been  brought  into 

Contests,  girls  compete  in  rope- twirl-  Celebrations  is  an  oft- told  but  still  reality,  there  is  much  dispute  about 
ing  contests,  ten-gallon  hats  compete  i^omplicated  one,  with  committee  sue-  deserves  principal  credit.  Let’s 


■pvn  _at)lic  to  aemonsiraie  me  course  oi  mio  iia  ucai  static 

Uo  since  that  time.  newspapermen  who  kept  it  a 

^  [  Day  and  night  the  strains  of  music  •  i 

rQLver;  and  flame  dancers,  apple  How  Texas  Centennial 
*  pancers.  bubble  dancers  do  likewise.  Idea  Was  Orig 

\  f  Hens  compete  in  egg-laying  contests.  ,  r  .u  -r  .  r-- 

t  sLi  tensumers  compete  in  advertising  The  history  of  the  Texas  Ce 

Contests,  girls  compete  in  rope- twirl-  Celebrations  is  an  oft- told 


just  remark  that  at  the  recent  conven- 


lor  heads  to  perch  on.  Telephones  are  comm^ion,  and  board  sue-  jygt  remark  that  at  the  recent  conven- 

trained  to  answer  back,  century  seeding  committee,  and  with  a  final  tjon  of  the  Texas  Press  Association, 
t’mnts  are  coaxed  to  bloom  on  sched-  fourfold  organization  comprising  -^xas  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  June  12,  the  West  Texas 
Je.  queens  are  crowned  in  every  Centennial  Commission,  Texas  Cen-  Press  Association  presented  Mr.  Mar- 
siunty.  Cowboys  and  Indians  wage  tennial  Central  Exposition,  Inc.,  Texas  tin  with  a  bronze  plaque  reading  as 
aattle  without  bloodshed;  pedigreed  Control  Commssion,  and  Federal  follows: 

Uexican  bulls  and  matadors  ditto.  Control  Conmission.  No  need  to  un-  - ^ 

’  Buffaloes,  covered  wagons,  and  pony  ^avel  fhf  “Ilonor  Where  Honor  Is  Hue” 

‘xpress  riders  dash  across  artificial  Tefs  just  |nt  Ae  high  s^ts.  lOWTtY  MARTIN 

lulls  and  dales  while  tourists  rest  their  No  one  can  establi^  a  copyright  on  -  Recognition  of 

^  in  the  grandstands.  the  first  n^nUon  of  Centenni^  possi-  ^  S^cTTo  Texas 

On  historic  batUefields  Boy  Scouts  Fathering  the  Texas  Centennial 

e-enact  the  charges  that  won  the  war  ®hout  1M7.  Some  authorities  say  Memorializing  the  iinsrlfish  ami  un-  I 

-or  independence.  On  concrete  hi^-  that  the  first  Centennial  su^esUon  in  stinted  efforts  on  the  part  of  an  indi- 

Uays  vacationing  motorists  swing  any  puWic  address  wm  made  by  Gov.  Texan,  which  turned  the  Cen- 

Hown  into  deep  canyons  and  marvel  James  S.  Hogg  at  Wmnsboro,  Tex.,  tennial  dream  into  a  glorious  reality 
pt  the  mountains  overhead  Rangers  some  40  sgo.  Obviously  no  ac-  Presented  by 

him  ctAm  OY7AG  frhtxrarri  frVia  HcM»r  ca.  tiOH  COUIq  IlRVC  OGGIl  tdiCCll  tu&t  VVITQT  TIT.VA^  PKRS^ 


niUs  and  dales  while  tourists  rest  their 
ccet  in  the  grandstands. 

On  historic  battlefields  Boy  Scouts 


tddreu  him  Stem  eyes  toward  the  beer  sa-  could  have  been  t^en  at  that 

and  Rangerettes  turn  less  stern  time  to  plan  a  Centennial  celebration. 

I  _  _ ■KT _  er  r9  1/100  a1 _ 


lines  toward  the  cameramen.  But  on  Nov.  5-7,  1923,  the  advertis-  m  the  Texas  Press  .Association 

ing  clubs  of  Texas,  now  the  Tenth  Dis-  Convention 

iKef  Serious  Purpose  trict.  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer-  Tyler,  Tex.  June  12,  1936 

'  f-  ica.  held  a  regional  meeting  in  Corsi- 

I  Is  Being  Forwarded  ^ ^ - 

i  Yet  with  it  all  there  is  plenty  of  Club,  now  a  hospital,  picture  of  which  Mr.  Martin  himself  would  be  the 
-siious  purpose.  Texas  has  put  mil-  may  be  seen  on  page  IV  of  this  paper,  first  to  give  recognition  to  others  who 
:  itis  of  public  and  private  ftmds  into  Their  topic  for  consideration  was:  served  in  the  long  campaign.  As  has 
-is  year’s  activities,  and  Texas  busi-  “What  Texas  Has  to  Advertise,  and  been  said,  many  of  them  were  news- 
ptss  men  consider  it  all  a  good  invest- 


■‘Ilonor  Where  Ilonor  Is  Hue” 
LOWTtV  .MARTIN 
In  Recognition  of 
Signal  Service  to  Texas 
In  Fathering  the  Texas  Centennial 
Memorializing  the  unselfish  and  un¬ 
stinted  efforts  on  the  part  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  Texan,  which  turned  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  dream  into  a  glorious  reality 
Presented  by 

WEST  TEXAS  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

at  the  Texas  Press  .Association 
Convention 

Tyler,  Tex.  June  12,  1936 


Mr.  Martin  himself  would  be  the 


Bent.  Without  question  the  influx  of 
visitors,  which  is  expected  to  nm  into 
■  ihe  millions,  will  mean  an  immediate 
I  stinnilus  to  Texas  business  in  many 
j  localities  and  in  many  lines.  Even 


GOOD  STORY,  SAYS  GOV.  ALLRED 


To  flDiTOR  &  Publisher:  I  am  glad  to 


Itnore  important,  Texans  point  out,  is  know  Aat  ^rroR  &  ^busker  plans 
I  (the  anticipated  effect  over  a  longer  special  edition  on  the  Texas  Cen- 
I  term,  in  bringing  new  residents  and  tennial. 

I  increased  capital  to  the  state.  As  Governor  of  Texas,  I  want  to 

I  The  Ceritennial  observance  itself  thank  you  for  this  recognition  of  our 
I  will  leave  much  in  the  way  of  perma-  centeimial  celebratiori. 


lent  structures  all  over  the  state. 
Dallas  of  course  will  have  a  magnifi- 


As  host  to  the  nation  during  1936, 
Texas  hospitality  will  be  second  to 


I  plant  for  future  exhibitions,  since  other  state  s,  and  we  are  confident 
I  a  large  part  of  this  year’s  construe-  that  our  centennial  celebrations  will 
I  tion  is  permanent.  Already  whispers  remain  vividly  in  the  memory  of  our 
I  are  heard  that  the  Central  Exposition  visitors. 


sure  to  be  repeated  next  year. 


To  newspapermen  who  appreciate  a 


But  in  addition  all  throu^  the  state  good  story,  Texas  particularly  directs 
permanent  structures  are  rising,  built  Its  story  of  1836-1936 — a  century  of 
»idi  Centennial  funds.  Allotments  thrilling  history  unique  in  the  annals 
aade  to  communities  are  going  into  o“r  glorious  American  history. 
J^ums,  memorial  structures  of  all  Through  them— Texas  invites  the  na- 
^mdt,  public  buildings,  rehabilitation  'ten! 


historic  landmarks. 

And  for  all  this  handsome  achieve- 
t  credit  must  go  in  ample  measure 


Sincerely, 

James  V.  Allred, 
Governor  of  Texas. 


James  V.  Allred,  Governor  of  Texas 


papermen.  And  in  the  twelve  years 
before  the  Centennial  crystallized,  the 
list  of  those  who  took  active  part  in¬ 
cluded  scores  of  leaders  in  ^  parts 
of  the  state. 

First  activity  of  the  survey  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  send  out  questionnaires 

_ _ asking  whether  a 

Centennial 
should  be  held, 
and  what  it 
should  be  like. 
Two  months 
later  Mr.  Martin 
took  two  large 
grips  full  of  re¬ 
turned  question¬ 
naires,  indorse¬ 
ments,  etc.,  to  a 
committee  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  State 
ixjwsY  .Maitin  Capitol.  Gov. 

Pat  M.  Neff  was 
sufficiently  impressed  that  he  called  a 
state-wide  convention  to  consider  the 
matter.  Two  thousand  civic  leaders, 
meeting  in  response  to  the  governor’s 
call,  authorized  a  Centennial  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  one  himdred.  In  all  these 
organizations  Mr.  Martin  was  secre¬ 
tary  and  an  active  worker.  'Die  chair¬ 
man  was  at  first  Cato  Sells,  who  had 
been  secretary  of  the  interior  under 
F*resident  Wilson;  and  later  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  Houston  newspaper  publisher 
and  present  RFC  chairman. 

Came  a  period  of  years  when  action 
seemed  suspended,  but  the  idea  was 
kept  alive  with  occasional  meetings 
and  public  statements.  Then  in  1931, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  came 
another  step  forward.  The  Texas 
Legislature  created  a  Temporary  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission  and  submitted  a 
constitutioiud  amendment  authorizing 
the  Legislature  to  issue  bonds  for 
the  necessary  fimds.  Chairman  of  this 
new  commission  was  Cullen  F. 
Thomas,  Dallas  attorney,  and  the 
secretary  was  Will  H.  Mayes,  who  had 
been  newspaper  publisher,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state  and  head  of  the 
journalism  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Mayes  was  another  who 
■  had  long  nursed  the  idea  of  a  Cen- 

*  tennial  exposition,  and  for  several 

•  years  he  was  active  in  promoting  the 
idea,  contributing  his  own  funds  and 
hammering  on  the  idea  in  his  syndi¬ 
cated  column  in  Texas  newspapers. 

$300,000  Advertising 

Campaign  Was  Donated 

In  the  campaign  for  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  the  Texas  Press 
Association,  then  headed  by  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  as  president,  played  a  big  part.  A 
Texas  Centennial  Publicity  Commit¬ 
tee  was  formed,  representing  the 
T.  P.  A.,  the  Texas  Advertising  Clubs, 
the  Texas  Centennial  Commission,  the 
Texas  Daily  Press  League,  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  Texans,  Inc.  Under  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  Publicity  Committee  an 
advertising  campaign  was  prepared 
without  cost  of  a  cent,  with  art  work, 
engravings,  etc.,  donated,  and  this 
campaign  was  published  without 
charge  in  114  daily  newspapers  and 
140  weekly  newspapers.  If  regular 
rates  had  been  charged,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  cost  would  have  been  more 
than  $300,000.  Billboard  advertising 
likewise  was  donated. 

(Continued  on  page  III) 
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USE  OF  PAID  SPACE  SET  PRECEDENT  q 

Larsre  Portion  of  $500,000  of  Centennial  Promotion  Fund  Has  Been  Spent  for  Advertising  ^ 

Impressive  Results — All  Publicity  Avenues  Utilized  Cov 


PRECEDENT  which  will  affect 
the  promotion  of  all  world’s  ex¬ 


positions  and  state  celebrations  in  the 
future  has  been  set  by  Texas  this  year 
in  its  paid  advertising  campaign  for 
the  Texas  Centennial  celebrations 
now  under  way  throughout  the  state. 

The  success  of  the  Texas  movement 
is  expected  to  result  in  all  future  ex¬ 
positions  and  state-wide  celebrations 
conducting  similar  paid  campaigns. 

In  the  past  the  persons  in  charge  of 
promoting  such  events  have  let  free 
publicity  do  the  job.  Texas,  however, 
has  paid  its  way  as  far  as  possible 
and  by  direct  mandate  of  the  state’s 
legislature.  When  the  legislative  bill 
was  passed,  authorizing  the  Centen¬ 
nial  observance  and  providing  for  a 
$3,000,000  appropriation,  it  was  made 
mandatory  that  $500,000  be  set  aside 
for  advertising  and  publicity.  The 
larger  part  of  this  sum  was  earmarked 
for  paid  advertisements  in  magazines 
national  and  regional,  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  outdoor  and 
direct-by-mail  work. 

It  was  realized  that  the  amount  of 
money  available  would  not  permit  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  publications  so  the 
campaign  was  opened  with  a  full  page 
message  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  in 
which  it  was  explained  that  Texas 
“dared  set  a  precedent”  by  paying  its 
way  as  far  as  available  funds  would 
permit.  In  a  sense  it  was  put  up  to 
the  newspaper  publishers  of  America 
to  help  the  Lone  Star  State  justify 
the  expenditure  of  $500,000  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity.  If  the  campaign 
was  successful  it  was  intimated,  simi¬ 
lar  campaigns  could  be  expected  in 
connection  with  future  events. 

The  Texas  Centennial  year  observ¬ 
ance,  moving  forward  now  through 
235  celebrations,  including  the  $25.- 
000,000  Centennial  Exposition  which 
was  opened  at  Dallas  June  6,  was 
planned  with  two  primary  purposes. 

First  it  was  seen  as  a  year  of  ob¬ 
servance  which  would  lead  to  a  re¬ 
birth  of  patriotic  appreciation  by 
Texans  of  their  glamorous  history 
with  its  100  years  of  independence, 
and  an  awakened  knowledge  of  their 
state’s  boundless  resources  which  in¬ 
dicate  great  future  development.  In 
the  second  place  it  was  seen  as  an 
opportimity  to  present  to  the  world 
the  story  of  Texas’  past  achievement 


By  CHARLES  ROSTER 

Director,  Department  of  Information,  Texac  Centennial  Celebration* 


news  value  or  feature  interest.  Pp,. 
motional  activities  have  been 
with  genuine  news  value.  The  i». 


and  present  foundation  for  tremen-  ttavel  and  recreational  appeal.  The  sponse  by  the  state  and  national  pj*,  Dallai 
dous  industrial,  agricultural,  mineral  travel  appeal  also  is  being  used  in  in  its  generous  use  of  such  materijl  persoi 
and  recreational  progress.  the  advertisements  for  the  metropoli-  has  proved  the  value  of  this  typt  ^  hind 


Achievement  of  the  first  aim  was  tan  newspapers. 


publicity  activity  as  contrasted  «m| 


assured  when  235  celebrations  early  Inquiry  records  reveal  the  results,  the  older  “gag”  type  of  promotiai 
were  planned  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  first  advertisement  in  a  magazine  iTie  press  and  periodical  division 
including  commemoration  of  historical  of  national  circulation  was  published  work  together  closely.  Many  artichj 
events  of  1835  and  1836  when  Texas  on  Jan.  25  and  within  a  few  days  and  pictures  with  Texas  or  Centenniil 
won  its  freedom,  and  expositions,  coupons  were  being  received  at  the  interest  have  been  placed  by  the  la. 
fiestas,  harvest  festivals,  fishing  rodeos,  rate  of  hundreds  in  each  mail.  The  ter  in  all  types  of  publications  ani  j 
wild  west  rodeos  and  roundups,  com-  largest  day  saw  more  than  2,500  cou-  generous  assistance  has  been  extendajl 
munity  singing  meets  and  various  pons  arrive  in  the  department’s  office  to  space  writers  and  authors  in  Aeir ; 
other  events.  The  235  celebrations,  at  Dallas.  The  deluge  continued  as  preparation  of  special  articles, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  staged  this  other  advertising  schedules  were  re-  Radio  activities  have  centered  | 
summer  and  fall,  graphically  tell  the  leased  and  early  in  May  the  total  largely  around  the  presentation  of  J 
story  of  Texas,  its  past,  its  present,  had  passed  the  120,000  mark.  ’The  series  of  programs  over  a  Texas  net- 1 
and  its  future.  inquiries  have  come  from  every  state  work  and  broadcasts  of  special  events  I 


and  its  future. 


Achievement  of  the  second  purpose  Union,  with  New  York  in  the  and  celebrations.  Several  of  the  lit¬ 


is  being  realized  as  the  year  pro¬ 
gresses.  Newspapers,  magazines,  out¬ 
door  bulletins,  the  radio  and  motion 


lead,  and  from  practically  every  for-  ter  have  been  broadcast  over 


eign  country. 


hookups  and  the  Texas  prognntj,  i 


Elach  inquiry  is  answered  first  with  based  on  a  theme  of  “See  and  Knov  i 


pictures  are  carrying  the  story  of  a  folder,  a  12-page  off-set  job  which  Texas”  were  important  in  stimulitiigi 
Texas  throughout  the  world.  Elarly  is  an  invitation  to  visit  Texas  and  the  interest  of  Texans  in  their  ownf 
in  the  year  travel  agencies  reported  the  Centennial  celebrations  and  a  cal-  year-long  observance, 
increased  travel  to  Texas  which  indi-  endar  of  Centennial  events.  Later  a  Important  work  has  been  done  hr 


Important  work  has  been  done  by  ^ 


cated  that  millions  of  persons  will  second  mailing  is  made  which  includes  the  travel  division,  working  cloedyli 


visit  the  great  southwest  before  the  a  beautiful  32-page  four-color  pic-  with  transportation  and  travel  agen- 


Texas  are  on  the  list.  On  the  maga¬ 
zine  list  are  seven  in  the  general,  or 
mass  coverage  field,  two  of  them  be- 


advent  of  1937.  torial  folder  which  tells  the  story  of  directing  the  distribution  (if|  | 

In  the  advertising  campaign  37  Texas  in  pictures.  An  innovation  in  publicity  material.  Five  ot  six  ( 

magazines  and  47  newspapers  in  key  such  direct-mail  work  has  been  the  of  assorted  literature 

metropolitan  cities  are  being  used,  break-down  of  all  inquiries  by  states  uave  been  distributed  ®P*' 

All  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  aud  cities.  Such  lists  are  furnished  chambers  of  commerce  hotels,  rail-i 
Texas  are  on  the  list.  On  the  maga-  to  transportation  and  travel  agencies  ways,  bus  lii^s,  and  all  agencies  in-  qqq 
zine  list  are  seven  in  the  general,  or  which  use  them  in  their  own  ac-  terest^  m  the  promotion  of  travd 
mass  coverage  held,  two  of  them  be-  tivities,  giving  additional  Centennial  .  senes  of  six  four-color  22  by  2&- 
ing  of  a  quasi-magazine  nature,  both  promotion.  Supplementing  this  work  posters,  proclaimed  the  mos 

a  part  of  the  Sunday  issue  of  many  t»eeu  the  distribution  throughout  attractive  of  any  yet  exhibited  is 

of  our  more  dominant  dailies.  Eight  parts  of  the  state  of  envelope  America,  are  ^uig  distributed.  Tbey 

magazines  in  the  women’s  group  are  stuffers,  printed  in  million  quantities,  typically  Texas,  yet  reflect  a  dis-  . 
receiving  the  schedule  and  seven  agri-  which  are  being  included  in  mail  for  J>^ct  contmental  technique.  M- 
cultural  publications  are  on  the  list,  business  men.  Letter  and  envelope  j  I'lf  u  overlooked.  One 

as  agriculturally  only  the  surface  of  stickers  are  part  of  the  plan  and  are  bun^^  10  by  40  or  12  by  50  outdoa  ^ 
Texas  has  been  scratched.  Four  Soing  to  all  comers  of  the  world.  ^ted  boar^  on  transcontinentil  . 
magazines  whose  appeal  is  to  the  The  Texas  department  of  informa-  ^ 


Texas  has  been  scratched.  Four  Somg  to  all  comers  of  the  world.  ^ted  boar^  on  transcontinentil  , 
magazines  whose  appeal  is  to  the  The  Texas  department  of  informa-  ^  a  ^  othe 

lover  of  the  great  outdoors  are  on  the  tion  was  organized  in  six  divisions,  f  ^  South  and 

list  as  Texas  has  nearly  500  miles  of  press,  periodicals,  radio,  travel,  schools  loca 

coast  line,  hundreds  of  mUes  of  in-  and  clubs,  and  research.  The  schools  iL  waterpwd 

land  streams,  numerous  lakes,  moun-  and  clubs  division  has  been  concerned  ^  bams,  biuldin^  ^  ^ 

tains  whose  peaks  rise  9,000  feet,  all  entirely  with  work  within  the  state,  t  gnj 

forming  a  veritable  sportsman’s  para-  promoting  activities  of  varied  nature,  Texas  during  the  Centemml  ^ 

dise.  The  remainder  of  the  group  while  the  work  of  the  others  has  ex-  _ /  *•  i  ut  v.  rarr 

includes  magazines  with  a  rather  gen-  tended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  __  ■  “  practical  publi^ 

SlurotS'’"  '■"■“''-i. Ke  ars.  U.e  pres,  pr^r  ”  ^ 

organized  as  a  news  bureau  As  an  example  michtU^entioMd 


a  vnoH  trav»1  ink  eu  I.  T,.~  «***  example  might  be  mentioned  _ 

a  g^  travel  job.  rather  than  a  pubhcity  department,  first  the  Texas  Commemorative  stia»  Thu 

The  magazme  conv.  with  few  ex-  Emnhasi*  '-""•memorauve 


Ihe  magazine  copy,  with  few  ex-  Emphasis  has  b^nTla^  oT  ^rforiLT 

ceptions.  has  been  developed  with  a  semination  of  material  of  straight  (Cemtinued  on  page  XXX//)  N 

can 
Cen 
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Results  of  Texas  paid  advertising  campaign.  Charles  Roster,  director  of  the 
Department^  Inforaation,  Texas  Centennial  Celebrations,  with  members  of  his 
office  staff,  examining  the  returns  brought  in  on  one  mail. 


Adv^ising  c^prign  keeps  suff  of  clerical  workers  busy.  Here  is  a  view  of  the 
mailing  division,  Texas  Centennial  Celebrations,  where  coupons  from  advertwo 
ments  are  being  answered  with  promotion  literature. 


arri 


DALLAS  WELCOMES  NEWSPAPERMEN 


Coverage  Is  Big  Job  for  Writers  and  Photographers — Texas  of  Today  Stressed,  as  Well  as 

History,  While  Midway  Holds  Crowds  Until  Midnight 

Texas  threw  open  the  doors  of  its  ger  boys  are  kept  handy  in  case  of  group  meetings.  He  extended  thanks  Texas,”  a  historical  drama  covering 
Central  Centennial  Elxposition  at  need.  on  behalf  of  the  association  to  the  ex-  four  hvmdred  years  of  Texas  history, 

pgllns  Satiurday,  June  6,  and  117,000  Local  and  visiting  newspaper  men  position  management.  starting  with  the  landing  of  DePineda 

persons  poured  into  the  groiuids  be-  are  given  every  courtesy  in  the  Largest  exhibits  at  the  exposition  in  1519.  It  shows  how  DePineda 

hind  Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper,  groimds,  whether  they  are  on  duty  or  are  those  of  Ford,  General  Motors,  claimed  the  country  for  Spain,  how 

Each  succeeding  day  brought  thou-  are  sightseeing  with  families  and  other  and  Chrysler.  Many  of  the  major  oil  France  raised  her  flag  here,  how  Texas 

sands  more  and  before  two  weeks  had  guests.  Passes  are  furnished  for  the  companies  have  their  own  buildings.  and  Mexico  jointly  threw  off  the  yolk 
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Opening  Day  at  Dallas  Elxposition.  Left,  crowds  pouring  in  when  gates  were  Gov.  Alfred  to  the  opening  ceremonies.  Right,  Humhle  Oil  Company's  building, 
opened  for  first  time.  Center,  downtown  parade  escorting  Secretary  Roper  and  and  (above)  Texas  Hall  of  State,  illustrating  type  of  architecture  shown. 
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passed  the  total  had  reached  1,000,- 
000  visitors,  from  every  state  in  the 
nation  and  from  every  important  for¬ 
eign  country. 

In  his  opening  ceremony  Secretary 
Roper  brought  greetings  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  originadly  scheduled 
to  open  the  exposition  but  delayed  a 
week  on  his  visit  by  failure  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  anticipated  headway  on 
administration  legislation. 

Long  fostered  by  the  Dallas  and 
other  Texas  newspapers,  the  exposi¬ 
tion  became  the  loc^  papers’  biggest 
local  story — taking  page  1  banner 
position  in  the  Dallas  News,  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Herald,  the  Dallas  Journal 
and  the  Dallas  Dispatch. 

The  News  and  the  Times-Herald 
carried  special  Centennial  Editions  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  opening  of 
the  exposition.  The  Journal  carried  a 
special  edition  on  the  following 
Thursday  and  the  Dispatch  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Simday. 

Not  only  did  Dallas  newspapers 
carry  many  hiuidreds  of  columns  of 
Centennial  news  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  exposition  but  thorough  daily 
coverage  is  given  the  special  events, 
arrival  of  distinguished  visitors  and 
ipecial  delegations. 

The  Dallas  News  has  stationed  Sam 
Acheson,  a  reporter,  permanently  at 
the  exposition  and  uses  other  report¬ 
ers  for  feature  stories.  The  Times 
Berald  keeps  Andrew  and  Herbert 
DeShong,  brother  reporters,  on  the 
grounds;  the  Journal  has  Gordon  C. 
Brown  and  Ross  Bedell,  and  the  Dis¬ 
patch  has  Miss  Vera  Addington  there 
full  time. 

These  are  assisted  by  the  regxilar 
ataSs  of  reporters  and  by  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  press  department.  Each  pa¬ 
per  has  one  or  more  photographers  on 
the  grounds  on  special  or  roving  as- 
aignments.  The  Centennial  photo¬ 
graphic  department  submits  dozens  of 
pictures  each  day  and  these  are  culled 
for  feature  and  news  shots  to  comple- 
Oent  the  work  of  the  staff  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Each  newspaper  has  its  own  re¬ 
porters’  room  in  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  administration  building.  Each 
is  equipped  with  telephones,  teletype 
•nachines  and  typewriters.  Messen- 


gate  and  for  the  major  entertainment 
concessions  for  the  visiting  newspa¬ 
perman  and  as  many  as  five  guests. 

Feature  writers  from  other  news¬ 
papers,  mostly  in  Texas,  visit  the  ex¬ 
position  daily  but  most  of  the  cover¬ 
age  given  the  exposition  by  out-of- 
town  papers  is  through  the  news  as¬ 
sociations. 

Some  300  members  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association  were  given  official 
welcome  to  the  central  exposition  Sat¬ 
urday,  Jvme  13. 

Deeply  grateful  for  the  space  given 
the  exposition  through  its  months  of 
preparation.  Promotion  Director  Frank 
Watson  literally  turned  the  exposition 
over  to  them. 

The  newspapermen  were  welcomed 
to  the  city  in  a  formal  ceremony  in 
the  city  hall  auditorium  Saturday 
morning,  with  Mayor  George  Sergeant 
extending  the  city’s  hospitality.  He 
outlined  briefly  the  manner  in  which 
the  $25,000,000  exposition  was  financed 
and  how  the  exposition  had  grown 
step  by  step.  He  explained  that  13 
months  ago  there  were  141  residences 
on  land  which  was  condenmed  to  en¬ 
large  to  200  acres  the  old  State  Fair 
Groimds  and  which  now  holds  the 
permanent  structures  erected  by  the 
city  of  Dallas  through  its  park  de¬ 
partment. 

Harry  A.  Olmsted,  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  exposition, 
predicted  that  all  Texas  would  benefit 
from  the  exposition  in  Dallas  and  that 
in  ten  years  this  city  will  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  500,000  instead  of  its  present 
300,000. 

Mr.  Watson  then  took  charge  of  the 
newspapermen,  transported  them  to 
the  exposition,  furnished  passes  for 
admission  and  for  all  concessions  and 
then  was  host  at  a  luncheon  in  one 
of  the  exposition’s  fine  restaurants. 
Guides  were  furnished  to  give  the 
visitors  every  available  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  show. 

At  6:30  p.  m.  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  met  in  the  patio  of  the  rustic 
Ranger’s  cabin  in  the  exi>osition. 
There  they  were  served  a  barbecue 
dinner  and  entertained  with  talent 
from  about  the  exposition. 

H.  H.  Jackson  of  Coleman,  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association,  was  in  charge  of  the 


The  type  of  entertainment  offered 
at  the  exposition  was  described 
by  Exposition  Director  W.  A.  Webb 
as  “so  varied  in  nature  that  there  is 
something  for  everyone,  from  the 
man  who  wants  to  learn  something  of 
his  state’s  history  to  the  man  who 
prefers  to  look  through  a  peep-hole  at 
an  apparently  imclad  woman.” 

There  are  several  so-called  “hot 
spots”  on  the  grounds  where  nudity 
is  featured  in  dances,  artist  model 
poses  and  paintings. 

Because  of  these,  the  unique  light¬ 
ing  and  the  weather,  the  attendance  is 
greatest  at  the  Centennial  after  sim- 
down.  The  midway  remains  open 
until  midnight  but  exhibit  buildings 
close  at  10. 

The  exposition,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Texas’  decla¬ 
ration  of  independence  from  Mexico, 
has  much  that  is  historical  on  display 
but  the  major  emphasis  is  on  the 
Texas  of  today.  In  the  Hall  of  State, 
erected  by  the  State  of  Texas,  are 
many  valuable  documents  and  relics 
of  the  100  years  of  history.  Miiseums 
of  natural  history,  fine  arts  and  do¬ 
mestic  arts  tell  also  a  story  of  early 
and  modem  Texas. 

Many  of  the  more  impressive  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  fit  in  with  the  his¬ 
torical  motif  by  showing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commodities  down  through 
the  ages. 

In  preparation  for  the  exposition 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  cash  and 
property  were  contributed.  Dallas 
pieced  more  than  $9,000,000,  includ¬ 
ing  the  $4,000,000  plant  of  the  State 
Fair  of  Texas,  $3,500,000  from  a  city¬ 
wide  bond  issue,  and  $2,000,000  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  of  the  exposition  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  State  of  Texas  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  the  celebrations  over  the 
state,  with  $1,200,000  coming  to  Dal¬ 
las.  In  similar  proportions  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  spent  $3,000,000  in 
the  state. 

More  than  $10,000,000  has  been  spent 
by  exhibitors  and  concessionnaires, 
bringing  the  estimated  value  of 
the  exposition  to  approximately 
$25,000,000. 

Before  a  grandstand,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  Fair  Park  Race  Track,  is 
staged  twice  daily  “The  Cavalcade  of 


of  Spain  and  how  Texas  in  turn  cast 
loose  from  Mexico. 


TEXAS  PRESS  BIG  FACTOR 
IN  CENTENNIAL 


i  (Continued  from  page  J) 

As  a  result  of  all  this  advertising, 
the  voters  of  the  state  ratified  the 
amendment  by  one  of  the  largest  ma¬ 
jorities  ever  trailed  for  a  Constitution¬ 
al  amendment  in  the  state.  With  this 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  adver¬ 
tising,  incidentally,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Texas  turned  to  advertising 
space  when  the  time  came  to  present 
its  Centennial  to  the  whole  nation. 
’This  latter,  however,  is  another  story, 
and  is  ably  told  on  another  page  of 
this  paper. 

A  few  of  the  newspaper  men  who 
gave  freely  of  their  time  should  be 
mentioned  here.  J.  E.  Josey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Houston  Post,  served 
through  much  of  the  long  preparatory 
period.  He  and  the  late  Wilbur  Hawk, 
of  the  Amarillo  News-Globe,  served 
with  Mr.  Martin  on  the  Texas  Cen¬ 
tennial  Publicity  Committee,  which 
brought  the  Centeimial  idea  into  defi¬ 
nite  realization  in  1934.  Roy  Miller, 
former  Corpus  Christi  publL^er,  was 
a  member  of  the  original  Texas  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission,  and  is  now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
Centennial  Control  Commission.  Amon 
G.  Carter,  publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  was  a  member  of  the 
original  Texas  Centennial  Commission. 

This  of  course  cannot  include  all 
the  newspapermen  who  have  thrown 
their  weight  into  the  cause. 

As  an  example  of  the  newspaper 
activity,  one  might  mention  the  spe¬ 
cial  train  sponsored  by  the  Texas 
Press  Association,  which  in  April  and 
May  carried  Texas  boosters  on  a  tour 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the  East,  ac¬ 
quainting  the  nation  with  the  Centen¬ 
nial  plam.  Louis  C.  Elbert,  of  the 
Galveston  News  and  Tribune,  who 
was  then  president  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association,  took  an  active  part  in  this. 
Sam  P.  Harben,  secretary  of  the 
T.  P.  A.,  was  chairman  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  committee. 


HERE  AND  THERE  IN  TEXAS  AS  WHOLE  STATE  OBSERVES  CENTENNIAL 


(1)  Foot  of  Devil’s  Peak,  Palo  Duro  State  Park,  where  Coronado  is  believed  (7)  Centennial  queen  of  Central  Texas,  Miss  Frances  Ravelette  of  Killeen  in 

to  have  camped,  will  be  scene  of  historical  ceremonies  this  summer.  (2)  Alabama  County.  (8)  Alley-oop!  The  ex-rider  has  swung  half  around  and  is  facing  bMk* 

Indians  at  only  Indian  reservation  in  Texas,  near  Livingston,  elevating  a  new  ward  and  up;  that’s  his  right  foot  near  the  border.  (9)  But  this  is  no 

diief,  Ti-ca-i-che,  second  from  left.  (3)  Typical  Texas  scene  of  100  years  ago  it’s  real  round-up  work,  with  a  calf  being  dehorned,  branded,  and  inot^w 

(photographed  from  model).  (4)  Gulf  coast  scene;  Texas  resort  cities  are  busy  against  blackleg  all  in  one  operation.  (10)  Birthplace  of  Texas  CentenimJt 

this  year  with  Centennial  visitors  and  special  festivals.  (5)  Official  *i>luebonnet  this  building,  now  a  hospital,  was  L„.v.  , 

girl,”  Miss  Frances  Nalle,  planting  the  Texas  state  flower  at  Dallas  Elxposition.  advertising  clubs  which  made  history.  (11)  Calf  roping  at  Texas  Coww 

(6)  Ney  Museum  at  Austin,  where  Elisabet  Ney,  sculptress,  did  her  finest  work.  Reunion,  ^amford.  Tex.  (12)  Chuck  wagon  entry  in  Gonsale’s  historical  parade- 


>>,^1  (9)  But  this  it  no 

calf  being  dehorned,  branded,  and  inot^w 
‘  ,a.  (10)  Birthplace  of  Texas  Centennial; 
held  the  1923  meeting  of  the  Tenth  DisWd 
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d^CENTENNIAL  FESTIVALS  COVER  STATE 

T  235  Communities,  Lar^^e  and  Small,  Commemorate  400  Years  of  History,  the  Fight  for  Freedom, 
f  and  Progress,  in  Pageants  and  Agricultural  Celebrations 


'PHE  stirring  story  of  the  empire  brations.  Similar  in  nature  and  inter-  much  Centennial  interest.  The  resort 
1  that  is  Texas  is  being  unfolded  est  will  be  the  San  Ellizario  Presidio  city  opened  its  Centennial  observance 
hroughout  1936  in  the  Centennial  year  celebration  at  San  Elizario  September  with  Mardi  Gras  events  late  in  Feb- 
Jjjrnuicf*  27.  ruary  and  continued  it  the  week  of 

story  of  400  years  of  glamor-  The  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto  June  6  with  Splash  week  celebrations. 
*Wstorv  of  100  years  of  freedom  traversed  eastern  and  central  Texas  The  gay  Oleander  fete,  opened  June 
^pgrc^  of  resources  which  are  hi  1542,  and  in  1685  La  Salle  estab-  19,  continues  through  June  22.  Water 
fTwiTnl  present  and  futiu-e  pros-  lished  a  settlement  and  fort  on  the  carnival  week  will  be  from  July  19 
entire  state  is  on  parade  Texas  coast.  La  Salle’s  attempt  to  to  26  and  the  Centennial  Beach  carni- 
colorful  pageantry  of  235  cele-  foimd  a  French  colony  was  a  failure  val  and  annual  auxiliary  cruiser  race 
^  ^  planned  in  all  parts  of  the  but  it  resulted  in  renewed  Spanish  will  be  from  August  3  to  9. 

^  feUfp  L>ne  Star  empi^  Many  of  interest  in  Texas.  Accompanying  In  1820,  just  130  years  after  the 
^"l  brations  will  be  staged  during  Alonzo  de  Leon  on  his  expedition  establishment  of  the  first  mission  in 
k!  *mmer  and  fall  months.  later  from  Coahuila  was  Father  Mas-  East  Texas,  the  state  still  was  a  void, 

she  lumm  sanet  whose  purpose  was  to  found  a  vast  wilderness  having  possibly  four 

No  one  proper  y  co  Jj  ,  missions.  This  opened  the  Spanish  or  five  thousand  white  inhabitants. 

^  colorful  saga  o  a  an  missionarv  effort.  San  Antonio,  Goliad,  and  Nacogdoches 

ite  modem  history  wi*  Ae  -  .^^tlements  of  conse- 

K^of  tbe  ^  ^^'em^he'^der  the  Elaborate  Pageantry  at  quence. 

ILTSc  nations;  of  a  p^ple  of  Guadalupe  Mission  In  1821  Mexico  won  its  independence 

01  SIX  I  a  ,  ^  from  Spain,  one  year  after  Moses 

tiivarse  origms  who  100  years  ago  foundation  of  San  Antonio,  cen-  Austin  had  begun  his  work,  leading 

Jtarkssly  wrested  "om  me  ^^pmg  Centennial  interest,  was  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of 


j  -  -  -  Id  wA  wivAc  v-diidiiiACAA  « cAo  uic  esiaousiunenT  oi  a  coiony  oi 

Lnds  of  a  despot  ^  laid  in  1718  when  the  mission  of  San  Americans  in  Texas.  In  San  Antonio 

comprises  one-third  of  me  1^  Antonio  de  Valero  was  established  he  was  assisted  by  the  Baron  of  Bas- 

|«thin  the  bound^ies  of  t^Uni^  th^^e.  trop  whose  name  now  designates  a 

^tates-^f  unlimit^  resource  which  Texas  missions,  established  Texas  city  which  will  present  Centen- 

pake  Tei^  a  colossus  m  the  pro-  early  in  the  1700’s,  were  abandoned  in  nial  pageants  and  a  celebration  on 
Ruction  of  mmeral  and  agricultural  1770  ^  number  of  the  settlers  re-  July  2,  3  and  4.  Austin  died,  leaving 

wealth.  turned  in  1779,  settling  around  the  old  me  job  of  colonizing  Texas  to  his  son. 

So  the  Centennial  has  been  de-  Mission  Guadalupe,  permanently  es-  Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  “Father  of 
.tk^ed  as  a  jewel  of  many  facets,  tabling  what  today  is  the  city  of  Na-  Texas.”  Small  settlements  were  made 
,  year-long,  state-wide  observance  cogdoches— scene  on  May  25  of  one  at  Columbus  and  at  Washington-on- 
■hidi  includes  one  of  the  most  mag-  of  me  Centennial  celebrations  and  me-Brazos  where  Texas  independence 
-ificent  world’s  fairs  in  history,  the  which  will  be  the  location  for  elabo-  later  was  declared,  the  event  being 
io^osition  at  Dallas,  and  234  other  rate  historical  pageantry  on  October  commemorated  on  March  2  of  this 
■mits  each  of  which  reflects  a  part  16  and  17.  year  in  one  of  the  interesting  state- 

)f  the  story  to  be  told.  While  adventurers  were  infesting  wide  Independence  Day  celebrations. 

Hie  celebrations  are  of  varied  na-  the  eastern  border  of  Texas  and  try- 

ure,  all  emphasizing  the  history  of  ing  meir  fortimes  in  westward  expedi-  Revolution  Followed 
he  state.  ITiere  are  historical  pag-  tions,  the  Texas  coast,  notably  Gal-  >  • 

ants  and  celebrations,  rodeos  and  veston  Island,  became  the  harbor  of  -  s  *  aoa 

isrbecues,  pioneer  roimdups,  exposi-  pirates.  Luis  Aury  operated  from  Austin’s  first  colonists  landed  at 

luns,  fairs,  fishing  rodeos,  harvest  fes-  there  until  1816,  being  succeeded  by  Valasco,  near  modem  day  Freeport, 
ivils,  and  singing  conventions.  Scores  Jean  La  Fitte  who  thrived  from  1817  where  commemorative  ceremonies  of 
if  programs  have  been  given  in  re-  to  1821.  Galveston,  modern  city  on  their  landing,  of  the  Battle  of  Velasco, 
:ait  months  by  schools  and  clubs.  “Treasure  Island,”  is  the  scene  of  and  of  the  signing  of  treaties  between 
The  Centennial  has  been  and  is  the  _ _ _ 

ieme  of  the  Lone  Star  State’s  1936  MANY  CELEBRATIONS  YET  TO  COME 


!  icme  of  the  Lone  Star  State’s  1936  MANY  CELEBRATl 

activity.  I - - 

Historians  have  usually  awarded  to  ^^HE  list  of  regional  cmd  local  cele- 
pabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  i  brations  arranged  as  part  of  the 
Jhe  distinction  of  being  the  first  white  all-state  observance  of  the  Texas  Cen- 
^  to  set  foot  on  Texas  soil.  This  tennial  continues  to  grow.  The  follow- 
kss  in  1528,  only  36  years  after  the  ing  list  recently  compiled  by  officials 


HE  list  of  regional  cmd  local  cele-  J“ly  ^*4 — ROCKSPRlNGS,  Livestock  Ex- 
brations  arranged  as  part  of  the  '”*1“,  „  ,  a- . 

state  observance  of  the  Texas  Cen-  3-4-COTULLA,  Centennial  Celebra- 

tlial  continues  to  grow.  The  follow-  Ju,y  3.5_eAGLE  PASS,  Border  Jubilee, 
list  recently  compiled  by  officials  July  3-5— BORGER,  West  Texas  Pageant, 


overy  of  America  by  Columbus,  of  the  Texas  Centennial  Celebrations,  Rodeo. 


t  is  probable,  however,  that  there  covers  only  those  still  in  the  future, 
rere  earlier  white  visitors  to  the  Others  may  yet  be  added. 

OM  shore.  In  1519  A^nzo  Alvarez  19-20— ELECTRA,  Oil  Exposition  & 

e  Pineda  sailed  from  Florida,  map-  Centennial  Jubilee. 

ing  the  Gulf  coast.  Both  De  Vaca  June  19-21 — FORT  .ARANSAS,  Texas 
ad  Pineda  were  remembered  in  con-  Tarpon  Rodeo. 

action  with  the  exposition  held  at  19-21— BROWNWOOD,  Centennial 

:oipta  Christi,  which  takes  its  name  19.22-GALVESTON,  Oleander  Fes- 

rom  the  bay  so  designated  by  Pineda,  livai. 

arly  in  June.  June  23-24— MT.  PLEAS-^NT,  Milk  Fes- 

tival. 


larly  in  June. 


■oronado^s  Exploits 

Still  Another  Theme 


June  24-27 — SHINER,  Centennial  of  Agri-  Celebration. 


July  4 — MATHIS,  Centennial  Reception. 

July  4 — CLARENDON,  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  and  Pioneers’  Round-Up. 

July  4 — BELTON,  Historical  Celebration 
.ind  Rodeo. 

July  4 — BOWIE,  Pioneer  Pageant  and  Cele¬ 
bration. 

July  4 — KERRVILLE,  Historical  Celebra¬ 
tion. 

July  4 — McALLEN,  American  Legion  Cele¬ 
bration. 

July  4 — CISCO,  Golden  Jubilee  Celebration. 

July  4 — SLATON,  Silver  .Xnniversary 


Next  came  Coronado  who,  in  1540,  June  26-28 MIDL 

^  arched  northward  through  El  Paso  June  28-30— BALL 

.  Norte,  searching  for  Quivira,  and  versary. 

A  ^hosc  exploits  were  the  theme  of  New  ,  .1““'  2^TEMPL 
^  Ws  day  pageantry  in  El  Paso’s  gay  ”'?ulf 

™  *®fiYal.  tennial  Carnival. 


culture. 

June  25 — CHILDRESS.  “Texas  Under  Six 
Flags’’  Pageant. 

June  26-28 — MIDLAND,  Rodeo  and  Fair. 
June  28-30 — BALLINGER,  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary. 


July  4 — COMFORT,  Rodeo  and  Pageant. 
July  4-5— NEW  BRAUNFELS,  Centennial 
Celebration. 

July  10-12— BRECKENRIDGE,  Anniver¬ 
sary  Celebration. 

July  13-15— COLEMAN,  West  Texas  His- 


June  29 — TEMPLE,  Pioneer  Day  and  torical  Exposition. 

irthday  Celebration.  July  13-15 — SAN  SABA,  Texas  Pecan 

July  1-4 — BRADY,  July  Jubilee  and  Cen-  Growers  Festival. 


*«rly  exploration  resulted  in  the  July  1-4 — MART,  Centennial  Homecoming, 
■^ansmutation  of  long  established  In-  July  1-5 — FREEPORT,  King  Fish  Rodeo, 
■an  villages  into  Spanish  communi-  1“*^  l-Dec.  1  FOR'T  WORTH,  Texas 

old^t  ^sent-^y  Tex^  *"7uly ’^2^PECOS.  Wild  West  Rodeo, 
came  later  from  these  early  juiy  2-4— STAMFORD,  Cowboy  Reunion 
^^ties.  In  1682  the  Pueblo  revolt  and  Rodeo. 

1  New  Mexico  drove  out  tb»*  Spanish  July  2-4 — FALFURRIAS,  American  I..e- 
4>d  loyal  Indians  who  sought  safety  Rodeo. 


July  15-16 — HILLSBORO,  Centennial  Pro- 


July  1-4 — MART,  Centennial  Homecoming,  fluce  Market. 

July  1-5 — FREEPORT,  King  Fish  Rodeo.  July  16 — YSLETA,  Ysleta  Mission  Cere- 
July  1-Dec.  1— FORT  WORTH,  Texas  mony. 

rentier  Centennial.  July  16-17 — SWEETWATER,  Water  Car- 

July  2-4— PECOS.  Wild  West  Rodeo.  nival. 

July  2-4— STAMFORD,  Cowboy  Reunion  July  17 — TULI.\,  Centennial  Round-Up. 
id  Rodeo.  July  17 — BUFFALO  GAP,  Taylor  County 

July  2-4 — FALFURRIAS,  American  I..e-  01<1  Settler  Centennial  Reunion, 

on  Rodeo.  July  17-18 — CENTER,  Watermelon  Fes- 


t  the  mission  at  El  Paso  del  Norte  2«ANADIAN.  Anvil  Park  Rodeo  tivaL 

•id  nram  j  t  .,1  “ud  Cowboy  Reunion.  July  19-2i 

^  were  settied  a  few  miles  down  juiy  2-4— BASTROP,  Centennial  Pageants  Week. 


•-26— GALVESTON,  Water  Carnival 


•  "yer.  naming  their  new  communi-  and  Celebration. 


July  28-31— HAYS  CO.,  Ben  McCulloch, 


•  Ysleta  del  Sur  and  Socorro  del  July  2-4 — TERRELL,  American  I-egion  U.  C.  V.  Reunion-Centennial, 

rooeej  sur.  On  Julv  16  Ysleta  will  he  the  Centennial  Celebration.  July  30-31  —  WE.ATHERFORD,  Parker 


m 


We  of  a  Centennial  mission  cere- 
yjhy  and  on  September  29  Socorro 
witness  the  Socorro  Mission  cele- 


July  2-4 — OZONA,  Crockett  County  Rodeo  Co.  Fruit  and  Melon  Exhibit. 


.ind  Stock  Show. 


tennial  Celebration. 


-AUSTIN,  .\merican  T.cgion  Cen-  Carnival. 


Aug.  3-9 — GALVESTON,  Centennial  Beach 


(Continued  on  page  XXXIII) 


Texas  and  Mexico  were  held  May  14. 

The  swift  course  of  events  between 
1821  and  1836  brought,  first,  a  flood 
of  Anglo-Saxon  immigration  pouring 
into  Texas  and  then  precipitated  re¬ 
volt  which  threw  off  Mexican  sover¬ 
eignty.  The  first  battle  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  was  at  historic  Gonzales  on  the 
Guadalupe,  October  2,  1935.  The  event 
was  commemorated  in  colorful  piarades 
and  pageantry  in  November  of  1935, 
opening  the  Centennial  year  of  ob¬ 
servance  in  Texas.  Gonzales,  on 
March  2  of  this  year,  again  celebrated 
when  the  first  of  the  Texas  commemo¬ 
rative  stamps  were  placed  on  sale 
there. 

Republic’s  Battles  and 

Heroes  Commemorated 

Following  the  battle  of  Gonzales 
100  years  ago  came  the  capture  of 
San  Antonio  by  the  Texans,  an  event 
celebrated  last  December  in  the 
Alamo  City.  Then  followed  the 
tragedy  at  the  Alamo  when  superior 
forces  overwhelmed  the  small  band 
of  men  tmder  Travis,  all  of  whom 
were  killed.  San  Antonio  properly 
commemorated  the  fall  of  the  Alamo 
the  week  of  March  2.  Another  blow 
fell  on  the  Texans  on  March  27,  1836, 
when  Fannin  and  his  390  men,  prison¬ 
ers  of  war,  were  massacred  at  Goliad, 
site  of  Mission  La  Bahia  which  was 
the  scene  of  a  pontifical  field  mass 
and  celebration  on  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  tragedy. 

Other  events  of  the  revolution  in 
South  Texas  were  remembered  in  the 
Old  San  Patricio  celebration  held  at 
Sinton  and  Taft  in  April  or  will  be 
recalled  at  Refugio  in  historial  pag¬ 
eantry  to  be  presented  October  21. 

Soon  after  the  Alamo  and  Goliad, 
however,  came  the  swift  charge  of  the 
Texans  under  Sam  Houston  across  the 
San  Jacinto  battlefield,  near  present- 
day  Houston,  where  the  boundary  of 
Anglo-America  was  swept  westward 
and  southward  to  the  Rio  Grande,  re¬ 
sulting  eventually  in  the  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States  being  moved 
westward  across  the  Rockies  to  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  The  Centennial 
anniversary  of  the  battle  was  observed 
in  10  days  of  celebration  at  Houston 
in  April.  Homton  again  will  hold 
the  Centennial  spotlight  on  August  30 
when  it  celebrates  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  city  that  was 
named  for  heroic  Sam  Houston. 

From  March  2,  1836,  until  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1845,  Texas  was  a  free  Re¬ 
public.  In  1839  the  City  of  Austin, 
location  of  the  great  University  of 
Texas  Centennial  exposition  from 
1  June  1  to  December  1,  had  been  made 
capital  of  the  Republic.  Texas  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States  in  1845. 
The  Mexican  war  followed  with  itsvi 
first  two  battles  fought  near  Browns- 
I  ville  on  the  Rio  Grande,  present-day 
Magic  Valley  City  which,  on  May  14, 
15  and  16,  held  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tions  to  open  its  new  deep  water  port, 
fourteenth  port  on  the  Texas  coast. 

.  In  1861  Texas  seceded  from  the  Union 
which  it  rejoined  in  1870.  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  had  died  in  1863  at  Himtsville, 
scene  this  year  of  much  Centennial 
activity  in  his  honor. 

Under  six  flags— those  of  Spain, 

1  France,  Mexico,  the  Republic,  the 
Confederacy  and  the  United  States— 

>  the  Lone  Star  state  developed  with 
^  stirring  history  which  is  the  bacig  for 
many  of  the  celebrations  staged  or 
,  planned  during  the  Centennial  year. 

Many  of  the  celebrations,  however, 
(Continued  on  page  XXXIII) 
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CENTURY  SEES  AN  EMPIRE  DEVELOP 


$4%  Billion  Oil  Output  Since  1900 — Cotton,  Wool,  Lumber,  Natural  Gas,  Are  Runners-up-. Firii 

Agricultural  State  Fast  Becoming  Industrial 

the  experts  had  prospected  and  told  IN 
Joiner  there  was  no  oil,  brought  *  1  Tex 

J  "  .J  open^  Iprogre! 

produoM 

the  mighty  Blast  Texas  field.  Sarch 


f  I  ■'HE  $25,000,000  Texas  Centennial  By  R.  L.  1 

1  Central  Exposition  opened  in  Dal-  Preiident,  Mercantile 

las  on  June  6  with  the  primary  pur-  Chairman,  Executire  Committee  ol 
pose  of  conunemorating  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  independence  of  ported  33  gins  operating  in  the  com- 
Texas  and  the  establislment  of  the  mimities  of  Austin  and  Brazoria  tind  scattered  nondescript  establishments 

Republic  of  Texas.  In  paying  tribute  that  Liberty  and  Nacogdoches  were  where  one  or  two  men  practiced  the 

to  that  occasion  Texas  is  presenting  “very  well  provided”  in  this  respect, 

an  Elxposition  of  the  advancement  and  TTte  development  of  cotton  prog- 
development  of  an  empire.  ressed  rapidly  and  it  is  not  too  much 

The  story  of  Texas  is  the  story  of  fo  say  that  cotton  made  Texas  the  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  develop- 

more  than  400  years.  Texas  has  al-  29th  state  of  the  federal  Union. 


miionai  oamc,  ...u  tn  •  n  .i  n 

re*..  Centennial  Central  Exposition  Bradford  we  1  and 

upon  the  world  s  greatest  oil 

maintained  planing  mills.  There  were  area,  '  _  ,  ”  ~  _ 

The  world- wide  economic 
tion,  federal  crop  curtailment  pro. 
arts  of  blacksmith,  gunsmith,  wheel-  grams  and  other  forces  brought  Tex« 
wright,  horseshoer — what  you  needed,  agricultural  and  mineral  productiais 
Hie  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  down  sharply  over  the  1934-35  period 
gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  develop-  The  total  cotton  production  !<»•  tin  (iad  w( 
ment  of  the  cotton  and  cattle  Indus-  two  years  was  but  5,456,000  bales.  TV  jdrculat 
tries  and  a  cattle  shortage  in  the  North  peak  year  for  cotton  was  1926  wins  -so*  ^ 
and  Blast  just  prior  to  the  civil  war  production  reached  5,628,000  bales.  Texas! 

aided.  It  was  in  those  days  that  the  Since  1900  Texas  has  produeid 

great  cattle  drives  began  althou^  both  4,189,766,000  barrels  of  oil  worth  ihepi^ 
products  were  shipped  largely  ^ough  $4,736,000,000.  The  1935  productica  iv  fiie 
New  Orleans  and  the  cattle  drives  did  under  proration  was  391,483,000  bansh  aost  of 
not  reach  their  maximum  figures  until  at  a  value  of  $385,000,000.  Agaiut  Dr.  Sei 
after  the  war.  Another  condition  that  this  the  1935  cotton  productia  [rcmM 
provided  a  market  for  Texas  cattle  amoimted  to  3,050,000  bales  worth  Ifiok  ' 
was  the  steady  restriction  of  Indians  $166,835,000.  Tliris  has  petroIsM 
to  reservations  and  the  government’s  taken  the  lead  in  Texas  resourai  ITidi  h 
obligation  to  feed  them;  their  buffalo  imtil  it  now  pays  more  than  50  pc  nore,  f 
hunting  days  having  been  wiped  from  cent  of  the  taxes  collected  by  thi  whed  i 
the  calendar.  But  the  real  force  be-  state.  And  allied  with  the  oil  output  xff  Bi 
hind  the  expansion  of  these  two  staple  is  the  enormous  production  erf  natunl  oany  i 
products  was  the  coming  and  the  gas.  The  value  of  so  much  of  thii  irork  ] 
steady  development  of  railroads  fol-  commodity  as  is  actually  marketed  k  into  M 
lowing  the  war.  Not  only  was  Texas  set  at  nearly  $100,000,000.  More  ii  felted; 
woven  into  a  more  closely-knit  com-  wasted  than  is  sold.  printini 

monwealth  but  transportation  to  Kan-  fu^ei 

sas  City,  St.  Louis  and  other  centers  Agriculture  Worth  In  18 

w^^ovided  $375^98,000  in 

Today  neither  cattle  nor  cotton  is  lettle  < 

Texas’  leading  product.  Petroleum  In  spite  of  low  prices,  crop  curtsil-  py  die 
passed  both  in  1920  and  indications  are  ment  and  other  forces,  Texas  produced  nnds  i 
it  will  continue  in  the  lead.  Like  last  year  agriculture  products  worth  jgjs.  ] 
com  and  cotton,  petroleum  had  been  $375,298,000.  To  that  cattle  industry  dom  g 
known  to  the  Indians.  They  ascribed  Texas  has  added  hogs,  she^  and  Xexa 
to  it  some  medicinal  value  and  used  goats.  Last  year  the  wool  clip  wm  control 
some  oil  from  seeds  for  that  purpose.  59,220,000  poimds  and  mohak  br;  rei 
The  discovery  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  13,000,000  pounds.  Texai  fexicc 
turned  Texans  thoughts  toward  the  has  about  80  per  cent  of  the  natioo’i  lexici 
possibilities  of  oil  beneath  their  soil  goats  and  about  the  same  share  of  limsel 
but  the  Civil  War  came  to  postpone  sheep  and  in  1933  Texas  produced  74,*  g  sub 
development  of  another  industry.  00^.000  poimds  of  wool.  xlled. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  has  thnat  kfeafi 
Texas  in  second  position  as  the  na-  gents 
Petroleum  Secomet  tion’s  citrus  producing  area  and  the 

otote  9  Lteuding  Product  alluvial  soils  of  this  region  are  pro-  [q^Ij 
The  first  Texas  oil  well  was  sunk  ducing  a  superior  grapefruit  The 
at  a  seep  in  Nacogdoches  County  in  value  of  this  industry  last  year  wii 
1866.  It  produced  some  oil,  much  ex-  $4,328,000  The 

citement  and  a  price  of  50  cents  a  The  development  of  truck  crops  id  his  re 
gallon.  But  all  three  subsided  and  it  recent  years  has  given  Texas  a  ne*  nph 
was  20  years  later  when  interest  was  source  of  revenue  and  has  resulted  B  t  Sar 
revived  in  that  location.  By  1887  a  beneficial  diver^cation  of  agri-  0, 185 
there  had  been  considerable  develop-  culture.  Most  of  this  culture  has  bes  en,  J, 
ment  and  primitive  research  and  be-  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  brdei 
tween  1887  and  1890  about  90  wells  and  east  of  Laredo  and  the  aven|i  f  coi 
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^RESS  LED  FIGHT  FOR  TEXAS*  FREEDOM 

First  Printing  in  1816  at  Galveston  Followed  by  Establishment  of  Short-Lived  Publications — 

Several  Now  in  Existence  Date  Back  Half-Century 


U  journalism,  as  in  other  fields, 
Texas  can  point  to  a  century  of 
Lyggress.  When  a  group  of  Texas 
L^rs  met  in  a  wooden  shack  on 
2,  1836,  and  signed  a  declara- 


rti.i„^  ^  of  independence  from  Mexican 


By  DEWITT  REDDICK 

Department  of  Journalism,  University  of  Texas 

material.  The  Confederacy  took  over 
the  United  States  mail  service,  and 
this  change  brought  a  disruption  of 
service  that  was  a  serious  handicap  to 
the  interchange  of  news.  Prices  rose; 
income  from  advertising  and  subscrip- 


Ta&aosAPB, 


AlfD  TEXAS  REGISTER^ 


Hurritikurc,  April  14,  ISlMk 


n'*u>iuutpsi.i,i.«  «• 

e.  4k  T.  It,  maancN. 


or»ictAi..i'sXT. 


f  m  iW  Im»  wmaiw  trwts-iK,  m  |ipHrr«'«ira  |m  nil  uihv 

l^tliripleMrr,  «k«ll  cbiiMi  M  aniNirrsl  itrvtMHM  lu  Iim  a«ll|^ 
_  rtW  (Mem.iwniritiiix  t«  llm  lawaMrike  kiMl  sad 

Mitinl  Ms  all  fhg  af  aaHk  AN  llaa  c«aai4u(MHi.  I%««ah  4  Ihal  nriLi^ 

rattaraa  aaw  lirif^  *  *lV«ais  wIm  hare  krrria  caataiard  mImU  |rr|aslini  ilat  ri||hlt 
ai4  ra«fiv«4  tlaar  piina  af  laad.  ia  Wm  af  «"f  cilisra  fraai  atmai  a  Mlikr  aMf 
Maaatr,.  M  ralualBa,  pImN  In  cmaM  la  t«4il  lead  Uf  rvm  ac  Iras*-. 

Ihrir  UNle  ia  Ihe  MUariajy  ffa|airtiaa  aad  Aad  whnrraa  ibe  |»r«ii«aiiaa  af  the  fsaWt 
NMarrt,  r.ft  rr  a  tiaaly  sAaN  In  diaaaia  frmm  ai^aN  aad  fraadalrac  rt  liaN. 

•MdM  I**  ^  "nI  a  Uair  af  lead,  aad  *|N«riai|f  lla*  (irvide  ia  ilw  ri^i}«ralal 

^  Amd.  ilm  IWaiM  aad  *'***•7  Mafcle  iNMaf  iIn  ifa  af  atraa  IlNir  iaada  ia  aae  iiT  ihn  daiira  af  .hia 
AiC- •  *  ****•■"•! MaH  In  caiiliHl  lalW  raarraiiaa:  aad  abrn-apihr  IrgMlaiaraaf 
IS^NAfaaiaM  fn-a  lb  mm. mm-  1  at rkitaaa  iIn  Mala  af  Coabaila  aad  Trgaa,  Iwriag 

W  ^^XTafila* - •“  U  tUmu.  N^harr,  M|aad|  la  iIn  aileiaiiia  pa"Nd  aa  art,  ia  lb  rmr  IM4.  ia  liflialf 

*lb  raartil^NN  rt^r«<d  Ihair  laaaaa  af  ccarrah  Jafca  T.  Mumn  i  f  Kcw'Yarfc, 

^  ••l  V  af  Wad.  aa  HMlf  af  faNdia^  ait  iWir  aatTaambr,  aa  lb . 

f -iXTRACT  '  l>«t>rar  laad.  aaa^(la|Nr-  aadrrwhirbbraar 

#***  *<»  dl  addiiiBaal  yaialiiy  bailn^  lr%aa«  of  bad  Imx  krra 

8cct.  N.  M  larneMN  aha  rIhN  bava 


set;  yet  for  all  their  insignificance  of 
appearance  they  played  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

'T  ♦»,»«.  were  fewer  than  a  dozen  services  may  be  hastily  sum- 

it  pro.  irule,  there  marized  as  follows:  The  papers 

it  Texii  served  to  reassure  the  people  of  their  mtu 

luctinii  ffl  the  jem  ry  safety  and  to  prevent  panics.  Editors  tion  fell.  Occasional  issues  were 

period  Tally  published  and  preserved  public  docu-  printed  on  brown  wrapping  paper, 

for  tb*  sd  weekly  newspapers,  rangmg  in*'  *'  ^  ^ 

«.  n,  sculation  from  a  few  hundred  to 
!6  wb  note  than  100,000.  Newspapers  and 
talcL  Itaii  have  grown  together, 
roduotd  1  From  the  beginning,  it  seems  that 
worth  lb  PKis  in  Texas  fought  for  freedom 
Mtiiyrim  fg  the  people  in  the  state.  In  1816 
I  bamh  moit  of  Texas  was  controlled  by  Sp^. 

Aganat  Or.  Servando  de  Mier,  a  friar  exiled 
xluctia  inn  Mexico,  with  the  aid  of  a  Colonel 
worth  Iba.  organized  an  erqiedition  from 
trole«  frifiand  to  enter  nor^em  Mexico. 
nounM  fith  him  went  a  printer  from  Balti- 
50  p«  am,  Samuel  Bangs.  The  expedition 
by  thi  at  Galveston  Island  in  1817;  and 
1  output  m  Bangs  printed  a  document  which 
natural  ainy  authorities  state  was  the  first 
of  tha  printed  in  Texas.  Continuing 
keted  a  Into  Mexico,  the  expedition  was  de- 
More  a  feated;  but  Bangs  lived  to  introduce 
printing  into  several  of  the  states  of 
rijrthem  Mexico. 

In  1821  came  Stephen  F.  Austin  with 
1  1935  ^  uhlcrs  from  the  United  States  to 
settle  on  a  colonization  grant  issued 
c'JTtail-  the  Spanish  government.  Thou- 
iroduoMl  of  other  colonists  came  before 
s  worth  jg36.  Five  or  six  short-lived  publica- 
induitry  tans  appeared  during  this  period. 

ind  Texans  grumbled  against  Mexican 
clip  WM  ;antrol  between  1830  and  1835.  Mat- 
mohai  Im  reached  a  crisis  when  Santa  Anna, 

*•  T^lfexican  leader,  seized  control  of  the 
natioo'i  Mexican  government  and  annoimced 
share  of  jiimself  dictator.  The  Texans  refused 
iced  74,*  lo  submit  to  a  dictatorship  and  re¬ 
plied.  The  forces  of  Santa  Anna 
IS  thruit  pefeated  the  Texans  in  several  engage- 
tbe  na*  jaents  in  the  later  part  of  1835. 
and  b  i 

TV  Newspaper 
learwMl  Bound  Texas  Together 

The  most  important  newspaper  of 
crops  u  his  revolutionary  period  was  the  Tele- 
s  a  new  nph  and  Texas  Register,  established 
suited  B  t  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  on  October 
of  agri*  0, 1835,  by  Joseph  Baker,  Gail  Bor- 
has  bM  hn,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  H.  Borden.  Gail 
de  north  iwxlen  is  well  known  as  the  inventor 
aveiN  f  condensed  milk.  This  paper  be- 
uits,  pe  ame  the  official  organ  of  the  provi¬ 
ded  ional  government;  it  did  much  to 
;try  with  pread  the  news  of  government  activi- 
d  timbe  ies  throughout  sparsely  settled  Texas 
the  sanw  nd  to  bind  Texans  together  in  oppo- 
ills.  Thi  ition  to  Mexican  rule. 

50,000ji  Before  the  oncoming  Mexican 
d  annud  toops,  the  Bordens  moved  the  press 
(,000  its  istward  to  Harrisburg.  In  April, 
her  UN  836,  the  editors  fled  again  before  a 
loping  a  fcxican  attack;  and  the  press  was 
industiy  umped  into  a  bayou  by  the  Mexi- 
ince.  'B*  ms.  Later  the  press  was  rescued 
rt  Wori  y  the  Bordens  and  sold  to  be  used  in 
the  mil"  he  printing  of  the  Houston  Morning 
alias  *1*  far.  Later  the  Bordens  resumed  pub- 
gures  ob|  ication  of  the  Telegraph  at  Columbia, 


NT  aMlhrr,  mm  iIn  14i|i  U  M  rrli 

_  MMwiti  «f  riaraa 

mt  ImN  rcw«*s4  |*)r  Miwlt^  wtmpmfm  Immm  r«tt4« 

luevifa  cwMNirVk,  aa4  an*  ihM  c<lit«M  af 
Ike  rrimWic,  wkirk  pnnI  artw  arc  raalrary 
I**  articica  4,  ami  IA  mf  tkn  law  mt  IM4 

■  ■■  ,  - - —  ja  Biat  »V  yracfal  rtNgfnm  mt  >^>ira^a4  aa» 

' 7— ’/•  -hiaN.  *»r  ».  tmrtma  kerca.  tmjmmt  Mkar  al'Mial  art»,  fur  ilAr  tkaMf,  »«M 

c^im-a  uf  Ike  rctMOUrg  aal  iwefc  cawr.  r^^cceHt  t>r,Mekir*,  Inca  drdarW 


ArMn  B  aJaLfc^I  *’  ** 

"j  ..a"  .  ■  t 


'  ***  ***• 

I  Nirfiril  aH  ricki*  «f  ciitVMkt|i  and  sa^ 

^**"**^j‘  •**  smik  rirfda^kaM  Inv*  a«4  •*  •"  fcrtf»-ky  4»  rimn-4  iImi  the 

Wa  iraad^rml,  AaH  la  rartikal  la  ika  •*•*!  art  af  |K|4  ia  faw^arinkaT.  Maaaa, 
^.*ir***^***?  aaaia,  a*  ktlly  aa*  aaifly  mm  ike  prraaa  af  ifca  14  af  MarA  IKIA,  af  ika  aaij 
•Mkiaf  Ike  traaaAr  milit  ar  caaU  haft  kiti«aiM^af  Caafcaila  a^  Tciaa,  aa4 


kraa  fur  life 

iTeaaai  aa4  aka  ^ 

*^';T?'****.'***‘*!*.r*-"*'  anHi  .nd  ,r.(K  Anwl.-d  IlmrMi, 

,  i  nrinail  l«a  M  »kiira  akaH  fcc  ika  Ra  ^  Xataa.  esca|«  aad  vaa  fram  ike  kr|fiaaiay,  aall  ami  vaiA, 

y  ikla  aaNaaltaafferretc  feaia  tfca  fmrtrm-  Aa4  aU  earrr)*  na^  amk^  |arteare  ft 

. _ .  ■  _ ,  .acataf  ikM  miiklir.  Ilat  if  aac  ciliaca  ambafiiydrfiwewi  from  aaid  arte,  arc  krreW 

Iff?  ? **?*'_*  ^MyywBle  paN  Ifca  af  ifca  rcjaAla  ekmU  fiaialmiaiciNaihaf.  «ferlafc«l  aki  ami  mid.  Aad  aH  efetea 
?"* V  warn  ki*  ’liklnaar  laiw  ifcaH  iafeait  bia  lrafaeHaMMa,kirairtlai*iNatwrtiijik-a|pN> 

'  Ika  lammfciry  kae  krtarra  Tcxin 
I  t'ailtd  liiaica  ef  Atarrira,  wkirfc  fcaca 
•  lacairti  coalHiry  |a  ike  laae  af  Mcaa 
a  fcarvky  drdaml  fa  be  aall  ami  taid. 

— ^  , . . . . .  . afccfcaa  amaf  karriya  aad  litlaw  la 

i.x _ ^  ,L- 1 _ H.  ***  rakaamaMm  lia  af  Mciira,  aad  aha  lead-  bare  kera  ai^  akiba  mhm  t4  the 

\r^  ?-???*_-??  ^  *r^  •«*  rcida  n  I?-.  rr^akkr.  Ml  he  aatafed  P«X*«  ^  Teaaa  acre  almral  frwaa  femm. 

••aNikrciefesafwkiekikNriNrtNlaaafa  aerviac  ia  the  nuafmijra  airaiawt  Ikjae.  ia 
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Facsimile  of  early  issue  (Vol.  I,  No.  22)  of 

100  years  ago. 


a  leading  Texas  newspaper  of 


ments  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
lost  to  history.  With  a  lack  of  polit¬ 
ical  bias  they  devoted  themselves  to 
securing  the  election  of  the  men  best 
qualified  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic.  They  served  as  the  one  and 
alinost  only  link  between  Texas  set¬ 
tlers  and  the  outside  world.  They 
provided  entertainment  for  their  read¬ 
ers  and  thus  in  a  measure  helped  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  frontier  life. 

Annexation  of  Texas  by  the  United 
States  in  1845  accelerated  inunigration 


Because  of  the  shortage  of  paper 
and  because  of  the  determination  of 
editors  to  continue  to  serve  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  several  editors  discontinued 
advertisements  altogether,  offering  to 
run  their  newspapers  without  income 
until  their  money  was  gone.  The 
newspaper  mortality  rate  was  heavy. 

Out  of  the  Civil  War  came  a  dis¬ 
rupted  South.  In  Texas  trade  was 
stagnant.  Confederate  currency  worth¬ 
less,  taxes  high,  and  the  government 
controlled  by  military  authorities  from 


ing  a  second  phase  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Heretofore  the  newspapers, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  had 
been  short-lived,  financially  unstable, 
and  purveyors,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
second-hand  news.  Now  they  began 
to  take  root  and  grow  with  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  became  empire  builders. 
Far-sight^  editors  chose  towns  strat¬ 
egically  located  in  regard  to  potential 
development,  and  rooting  themselves 
in  these  towns,  they  used  their  news¬ 
papers  to  bring  about  a  realization  of 
that  development 

Coming  of  Railroads 

Helped  Circulation 

Leaders  in  this  type  of  journalism 
were  the  Galveston  News  and  its  de¬ 
scendant,  the  Dallas  News.  Though 
the  greatest  growth  of  the  Galveston 
News  came  after  the  reconstruction 
period,  the  foimdations  for  this  growth 
had  b^n  carefully  laid  b”  Willard 
Richardson  before  the  war.  Massa- 
chusetts-bom,  Willard  Richardson 
came  to  Texas  as  a  land  surveyor  in 
1837,  taught  a  school  for  young  men 
in  Houston  for  a  year,  then  took  a 
temporary  job  as  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Texas  Register.  In  1844 
he  found  a  place  as  editor  of  the 
Galveston  News,  a  small  paper  that 
had  been  established  in  April,  1842. 
Later  he  became  a  partner  and  in  1845 
he  became  sole  owner. 

In  a  state  of  scattered  population 
and  during  a  period  in  which  methods 
of  communication  were  poor,  Richard¬ 
son  managed  to  enlarge  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  News  so  that  the  paper 
reached  all  towns  in  southern  Texas. 
At  a  time  when  other  newspapers  lived 
for  only  a  few  years,  he  established  a 
paper  that  has  become  a  permanent 
institution  and  is  now  the  oldest  pa¬ 
per  published  in  Texas.  The  Dallas 
News,  tracing  its  ancestry  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  Galveston  News  in 
1842,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  private 
business  institution  in  Texas. 

‘  Into  Richardson’s  office  one  August 
day  in  1865  came  a  26-year-old  ex- 
Confederate  officer,  A.  H.  Belo.  Un¬ 
der  their  partnership  the  Galveston 
News  became  a  leader  in  Texas  jour¬ 
nalism.  Traveling  correspondents 
were  sent  up  and  down  all  the  rail¬ 
road  lines  spreading  out  from  Hous¬ 
ton;  their  job  was  to  gather  news  and 
to  solicit  subscriptions.  By  1874  the 
News  had  more  than  100  local  corre¬ 
spondents  in  southern  Texas. 

In  1875  Richardson  died.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  a  company  entitled  A.  H. 
Belo  &  Co.  was  incorporated  with 
Belo  and  Mrs.  Richardson  as  principal 
stockholders. 

With  the  coming  of  railroads  into 
Texas  Belo  began  to  realize  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  development  of  the 
rich  agricultural  regions  of  North 
Texas.  Selecting  the  small  town  of 
Dallas  as  the  most  logical  center  of 
growth,  he  established  a  Galveston 
News  bureau  in  this  town  and  through 
special  mail  train  service  from  Gal- 


the  tohi  nd  then,  in  1837,  moved  the  paper  from  other  states  and  encouraged  the  the  North.  Newspapers  of  the  period  yeston  provided  means  of  bi^^g  a 
ed  proi  » Houston.  Though  the  Bordens  sold  growth  of  newspapers.  By  1852  the 
leak  ye*  i»eir  interest,  the  Telegraph  remained  population  had  increased  to  250,000 
$1,237, •  1! 

important  newspaper  imtil  the  and  about  36  newspapers  were  being 
ivil  War.  published.  This  number  more  than 

Independence  gained,  the  Texans  doubled  in  the  next  decade;  and  the 
Old  oth*  iced  serious  problems.  A  govern-  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  ap- 
56,909J3'I  lental  system  had  to  be  organized,  proximately  82  newspapers  in  Texas. 

I;  cotton*  tcognition  secured  from  foreign  The  Civil  War  brought  many  hard- 
$24,^'  Wers,  currency  established,  borders  ships  to  the  newspapers.  Type,  ink, 
k  $12,00$“  Mended  against  Mexicans  and  In- 
of  Tel*  kns.  The  newspapers  of  this  period 
udes  tr  wre  three-,  four-,  and  five-column 
our-page  sheets,  ink-smudged,  hand- 


paper,  and  other  supplies  had  to  be 
purchased  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  New  Orleans,  from  northern 
firms.  The  war  shut  off  this  source  of 


set  themselves  to  the  serious  task  of 
bringing  the  state  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Though  some  editors  cherished 
the  hatreds  engendered  by  the  war, 
most  of  the  editors  accepted  the  Con¬ 
federate  loss  and  set  their  faces  toward 
the  future.  TTie  newspapers  formed 
an  important  agency  in  rebuilding  the 
optimism  of  the  people,  reviving 
trade,  and  removing  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  government. 

By  the  end  of  the  reconstruction 
period  Texas  newspapers  were  enter- 


fairly  good  circulation  around  Dallas. 
The  extension  of  the  telegraph  into 
the  interior  of  Texas,  however,  made 
it  possible  for  rival  papers  in  Dallas 
to  secure  the  news  long  before  the 
Galveston  paper  arrived  by  train.  So 
in  1885  Colonel  Belo  began  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Dallas  News.  Stories 
which  appeared  in  the  Galveston  News 
were  flashed  over  telegraph  to  be 
printed  in  the  same  form  in  the  Dal¬ 
las  News. 

(Continued  on  page  XXXIV) 
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DOUBLE  PROGRAM  AT  FORT  WORTH 


Mixes  the  Historical  and  the  Entertaining — $5,000,000  Expenditure  for  Frontier  Center 
with  Billy  Rose’s  “Jumbo”  and  “The  Last  Frontier” — World’s  Championship  Rodeo 


The  old  West  will  live  again  at  field,  stage  celebrations  of  an  his-  been  recreated  by  artisans  from  Hoi-  the  best  livestock  shows  in  the  ru 

Fort  Worth,  “where  the  West  be-  torical  character.  Fort  Worth’s  will  lywood.  This  shows  the  old  grocery  one  of  the  outstanding  rodeos 

gins,”  starting  July  1.  It  will  be  Fort  be  purely  entertainment.  store,  newspaper  plant,  hotel,  saloon  horse  shows  of  the  Southwest. 

Worth’s  Frontier  Centennial,  its  con-  The  largest  open-air  cafe  in  the  and  other  buildings.  Erected  of  new  '  -  -  - 

tribution  to  the  general  observance  of  world,  Casa  Manana,  is  under  con-  lumber,  treated  especially,  these 
Texas’  100  years  of  independence  and  struction.  It  will  seat  approximately  shacks  look  authentic, 

progress,  and  it  will  have  been  created  3,500  persons  and  have  a  revolving  The  Sally  Rand  Dude  Ranch  Build- 

at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  stage  150  feet  in  diameter.  Here  will  ing  will  include  a  number  of  attrac-  and  the 

On  a  tract  of  138  acres,  less  than  appear  the  stars  of  the  stage,  screen  tions. 

five  minutes  from  the  business  district  and  radio.  Paul  Whiteman’s  orches- 


year,  because  of  the  Centennial,  th^i 
features  will  be  expanded  and  their 
premium  lists  augmented.  Premiumil 
and  prize  money  in  the  livestodc  s.h- 
“World’s  Champion^K-" 
Rodeo”  will  aggregate  approximate; 
The  Board  of  Control  and  Billy  $100,000;  that  of  the  horse  show  front 


of  the  city — the  site  was  once  the 
farm  home  of  Major  Z.  M.  Van  Zandt, 
whose  father,  as  minister  from  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  annexation — ^hundreds  of 
workmen  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
erecting  the  frontier  city.  Here  have 
risen  an  arena-coliseum  seating  6,000, 
an  auditorium  seating  3,000,  a  memo¬ 
rial  tower  208  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  an  airplane  beacon,  symbolizing  the 
heroic  figures  of  the  frontier  period; 
exhibit  halls  and  bams  for  show 
horses  and  rodeo  stock.  This  group 
of  structures  costs  approximately  $2,- 
500,000,  financed  by  a  taxpayers’  bond 
issue  of  $937,500,  a  PWA  grant  of 
$725,500  and  an  appropriation  from 
the  U.  S.  Texas  Centennial  fimd  of 
$250,000. 

To  the  east  of  these  structures  is 
the  frontier  city — a  frontier  city  of 
the  days  of  ’49,  with  its  blacksmith 
shop,  stage  coach  station,  livery  stable, 
general  store,  Indian  trading  post, 
saloons,  dance  halls,  gcunbling  houses, 
etc.  The  village  will  present  the  old 
West  as  it  was,  with  not  only  its  in¬ 
stitutions  but  its  charac.ei's,  its  two- 
gim  men,  Indians,  buffaloes.  Longhorn 
steers,  cowboys  and  cowgirls,  and  the 


Two  uenters  of  rort 
Worth’s  Centennial  cele¬ 
bration.  Above,  Frontier 
Village,  showing  block¬ 
house  entrance  to  Sunset 
Trail,  Jumbo  building 
(center  foreground),  and. 
at  right,  Casa  Manana. 
Pioneer  Palace,  and  Last 
Frontier  Arena. 

Below,  at  right,  central 
group  of  permanent  build¬ 
ings,  including  Coliseum, 
Memorial  Tower  and  Au¬ 
ditorium. 


$15,000  to  $25,0000,  the  amount  yet  tj| 
be  determined.  i 

The  Frontier  Centennial,  as  well 
the  livestock  show,  rodeo  and  hors? 

civic  undertakirigsJ 
backed  by  the  citizenship  of  Forffi 


tra  has  been  engaged  to  furnish  the  Rose,  director  general,  announced  the 

music  for  the  first  six  weeks.  Other  Frontier  Centennial  will  open  on 

nationally  known  orchestras  will  fol-  schedule,  July  1.  It  is  estimated  the 

low  weekly.  exposition  will  cost  $5,000,000. 

The  western  sliow — The  Last  Fron-  Bright  reds,  yellows,  blues  and  show,  are  all 
tier — a  combination  of  the  old-time  greens  will  mark  the  color  schemes 

Wild  West  show,  the  modem  rodeo  of  the  various  buildings,  designed  by  Worth  and  managed  by  boards  nar.f 

(Fort  Worth  annually  stages  what  is  Albert  Johnson,  New  York  artist,  in  by  its  City  Council.  The  larger  bailc 

described  as  the  best  rodeo  in  the  conjunction  with  Joseph  Pelich,  Fort  ing  program,  designed  to  ^a^r^i! 
nation),  and  a  brief  musical  pageant —  Worth  architect.  .  -  .  -  . 

will  be  presented  in  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  rodeo-arena  type  building. 

In  a  replica  of  an  old  French  circus 

building,  with  its  numerous  balconies,  by  the  profits  of  the  attractions.  There  of  Control, 


in  the  conjunction  with  Joseph  Pelich,  Fort  ing  program, 

structures  not  only  for  the  Frontif; 
The  Frontier  Centennial  has  been  Centennial  but  for  future  Southwest- 
financed  by  the  citizens  of  Fort  Worth  em  Exposition  and  Fat  Stock  shor> 
through  the  sale  of  its  bonds  backed  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Boa. 

.  comprising  members  oi 

m  will  be  staged  “Jumbo”  just  as  it  has  has  been  no  bond  campaign  worthy  the  City  Coimcil  and  the  executiTi 

been  played  for  six  months  at  the  of  the  name;  yet  $500,000  in  bonds  committee  of  the  Fat  Stock  She? 

Hippo^ome  in  New  York.  was  sold  within  a  few  days  to  ap-  The  Frontier  Centennial  is  under  th 

These  will  be  the  three  major  en-  proximately  60  firms  and  individuals,  management  of  a  nonprofit  corp>eri 
tertainment  attractions — the  big  shows  The  authorized  amoxmt  was  $750,000.  tion,  the  board  of  directors  of  wbi- 
Emblem  used  in  promotion  of  Fort  “  were;  but  there  will  be,  of  course.  Approximately  $550,000  was  spent  in  is  practiccdly  the  same  as  that  of  tS 
Worth  Frontier  Centennial.  numerous  frontier  entertainments  construction  of  the  Frontier  (Tenten-  Board  of  Control. 

and  the  smaller  attractions  that  will  nial  buildings  and  another  $1,500,000  ITie  project  of  course  is 

sports  of  the  range  and  the  frontier,  fit  into  such  a  picture.  is  budgeted  for  entertainment  and  op-  backed  to  the  limit  by  the  Fort  Wor 

Tlie  relics  of  that  period  will  be  dis-  Shirley  Temple  is  booked  to  ap-  erating  expenses.  newspapers,  not  only  in  the  matto 

played  in  museums — not  museums  of  pear  at  the  Casa  De  Mana  the  open-  The  Frontier  Centennial  will  open  liberal  bond  pimchases  and  space  t 

marble,  granite  or  brick,  but  museums  ing  week  of  July  1,  and  Dick  Powell  July  1  and  close  Oct.  15.  On  Oct.  2  of  personal  work  by  their  represent: 
constructed  as  were  the  buildings  of  for  the  second  week.  Other  big  names  will  begin  an  international  livestock  tives.  Seward  Sheldon,  editor  of 
that  day,  of  lumber,  logs  or  adobe.  will  be  booked  for  successive  weeks,  show,  rodeo  and  horse  show  program.  Press,  is  a  member  of  both  the  Boa 

The  FVontier  Centennial  will  in  no  Fannie  Brice  is  one  and  Ann  Penning-  The  exhibit  of  livestock  will  be  housed  of  Control  and  of  the  directorate  i 

sense  be  an  exposition  or  a  world’s  ton  will  play  “Little  Egypt”  through-  in  a  new  $179,000  building  under  con-  the  Frontier  Centennial;  so  is  J. 

fair.  There  will  be  no  agricultural,  out  the  summer.  struction  on  the  site  of  the  South-  North,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Star-Teli 

commercial,  industrial  or  scientific  ex-  “The  Last  Frontier”  will  be  pre-  western  Exposition  and  Fat  Stock  gram;  and  Amon  G.  Carter,  publis^= 
hibits.  No  attempt  whatever  will  be  sented  in  an  arena  at  one  end  of  which  Show  in  the  north  portion  of  the  city,  of  the  Star-Telegram,  while  a  mfi: 
made  to  compete  with  the  Central  are  simulated  moimtains.  This  will  The  rodeo  and  horse  show  will  be  ber  of  neither,  has  been  a  wheellior! 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Dallas  or  the  be  a  story  of  early  days,  with  In-  conducted  at  the  Frontier  Centennial  in  the  undertaking  from  its  inceptio 

celebrations  in  other  cities  of  Texas,  dians,  cowboys  and  soldiers,  and  also  location.  The  livestock  show  will  run  It  was  he  who  conceived  the  Frontii 

The  Centennial  at  Dallas  is  a  great  will  include  rodeo  stimts  and  168  for  ten  days,  the  horse  show  from  Centennial  celebration,  drafted  i 

show  of  the  modem  exposition  type;  young  people  doing  a  square  danc?  Oct.  2  to  Oct.  8,  and  the  rodeo  from  general  plan  and  obtained  the 

San  Antonio,  with  its  Alamo,  and  as  a  finale.  Oct.  8  until  Nov.  30.  appropriation  from  the  U.  S.  Center 

Houston,  with  its  San  Jacinto  battle-  The  “pioneer  village”  street  has  Fort  Worth  always  has  had  one  of  nial  hmd. 


IX 


72  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  EXHIBITING 

Ford,  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  Prominent — Five  Big  Oil  Companies,  Nine  Railroads, 
Food  Firms,  Appliance  Makers,  and  Others  Included 


^EVilNTY-TWO  national  advertisers 
O  have  exhibits  at  the  Texas  Cen¬ 
tennial  Ebcposition  in  Dallas.  Most 
elaborate  display  is  that  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  but  General  Motors 
is  spending  $950,000  to  dramatize  the 
development  of  science  and  research 
in  the  past  few  years  and  Chrysler  has 


ern  modes  of  transportation.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  show  is  a  series  of  ex¬ 
hibits  presented  by  the  Research  Lab¬ 
oratories  of  General  Motors. 

“We  are  attempting  to  show,”  says 
Alfred  P.  Sloan,  president  of  the 
company,  “some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  cooperation 


field  ranked  her  in  a  recent  selection 
by  business  and  professional  women  of 
the  nation  as  one  of  the  twenty-four 
outstanding  women  of  today. 

To  accommodate  numerous  special 
events  which  have  been  scheduled  for 
Chrysler  Gardens,  a  shady  lawn 
theater,  seating  1200  persons,  has  been 


Company,  the  last  a  subsidiary  of 
Socony-Vacuum,  have  erected  build¬ 
ings  of  their  own.  In  addition,  Sin¬ 
clair  has  set  up  its  dinosaurs  and  other 
fighting  monsters,  while  the  Humble 
Oil  Company,  a  Standard  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  subsidiary,  has  taken  over  the 
entire  center  section  of  the  Hall  of 
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The  three  biggest  automobile  makers  are  prominent  among  tbe  national  advertisers  staging  displays  at  Dallas.  Here  are  Ford  and  Chrysler  buildings. 


taken  over  one  huge  wing  of  the 
Transportation  Building. 

Entering  the  semi-circular  entrance 
hall  of  the  Ford  Building,  visitors  see 
a  Pageant  of  Transportation  which  de¬ 
picts  the  development  of  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  Vehicles,  brought  from  the 
Edison  Institute  Museum  at  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  are  on  a  raised  platform  around 
the  hall. 

In  the  adjoining  hall  are  12  dioramas 
which  explain  the  origui  of  many  of 
the  raw  materials  obtained  from  the 
soil  of  the  Southwest  and  used  in 
making  car  parts.  Among  these  are: 
cotton,  petroleum,  cattle,  zinc- lead, 
coal,  aluminum,  wool,  mohair,  soya 
bean  and  iron. 

To  the  left  of  the  Raw  Material  Hall 
is  Industrial  Hall,  in  which  are  15 
major  exhibits  demonstrating  multi¬ 
tudinous  tests  and  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses.  These  are  duplicates  of  those 
used  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company’s 
River  Rouge  Plant  at  Dearborn,  Mich. 
The  first  shows  the  development  of 
spinning  and  weaving  from  Biblical 
times  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury.  Next  is  a  Multipleater,  with  its 
mile- long  rolls  of  sheeting  and  ap¬ 
parently  endless  rolls  of  cotton  batts. 

Blistering  sun  and  pouring  rain  al¬ 
ternating  at  frequent  intervals  are 
created  artificially  in  cui  automobile 
finish  and  fabric  testing  device. 

Soya  bean  oil  has  proved.  Ford 
chemists  say,  highly  satisfactory  in  the 
production  of  wear-resisting  enamel. 

An  outside  court  adds  36,000  ^uare 
feet  to  the  55,000  within  the  building. 
In  the  court  is  a  bandshell  from  whica 
daily  concerts  are  given. 

Opposite  the  court  are  nine  recon¬ 
structed  historic  roads  and  trails. 
Each  is  surfaced  with  an  exact  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  original  paving  material 
used  on  roads  which  played  important 
roles  in  the  development  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Included  are  reproductions  of 
San  Antonio  Road,  Fort  Worth  Pike, 
“Chisholm  Trail,”  Butterfield  Stage 
Road,  Santa  Fe  Trail,  Pan  American 
Highway,  Yuma  Road,  Magazine 
Street  in  New  Orleans,  and  Main 
Street  in  Dallas. 

General  Motors  has  remodeled,  air- 
conditioned  and  decorated  the  former 
State  Fair  Auditoriiun.  Walls  of 
brown  and  three  shades  of  blue 
DuPont  fabrikoid  have  been  erected 
around  the  main  exhibit  room,  the 
centerpiece  of  which  is  a  nine- foot 
columned  mural  depicting  the  mod- 


of  science  and  industry.  We  believe 
that  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  spirit  of  progress, 
evidenced  in  these  many  new  devel¬ 
opments.” 

A  nationally  famous  dance  orchestra 
is  presented  afternoons  and  evenings. 
Jan  Garber  and  his  orchestra  opened 
the  show  for  a  three-week  engage¬ 
ment.  Immediately  behind  the  stage 
is  a  small  motion  picture  theater  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  300. 

In  the  main  e^Aibition  hall  is  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  products  of  Chevrolet, 
Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Buick,  Cadillac 
and  LaSalle,  including  four  cars  fin- 


equipped  with  a  concert  stage  or-  Petroleum,  in  which  Pennzoil  also 

has  an  exhibit. 

Gulfs  contribution  to  the  exposition 
is  a  $150,000  radio  studio  and  public 
address  system.  Built  as  a  U,  the 
studio  provides  a  space  for  500  per¬ 
sons  to  see  and  hear  not  only  the 
artists  in  the  studios  but  at  the  same 
time  the  “mixers”  at  work  in  the  con¬ 
trol  rooms.  In  the  central  control 
room,  an  oscillograph  records  the  voice 
on  a  sound  glass  screen  so  you  may 
actually  see  it,  as  well  as  hear  it. 

Six  progran^  can  be  sent  out  over 


chestras  and  bands  up  to  75  pieces. 

Chrysler  Hall  occupies  15,000  square 
feet  of  space,  and  is  ^ing  created  into 
a  jewel  box  setting.  The  Chrysler 
area  all  told  is  48,200  square  feet. 

Up  to  eye  level  in  the  display  salon 
the  walls  are  silver  tile,  and  rising 
above  are  sea-blue  mirrors,  the  panel 
comers  set  with  silver  stars.  Giant 
bluebonnets  rear  in  clusters  from  mas¬ 
sive  inverted  pyramid  vases  of  green 
opaque  glass. 

Opalescent  light  troughs  glow  in¬ 


directly  without  glare  from  any  the  air  from  the  Gulf  Building  at  the 


source.  Concealed  pinpoint  shafts  of 


General  Motors  executives  were  welcomed  by  the  Texas  Rangerettes  on  their 
arrival  in  Dallas  to  assume  charge  of  the  corporation’s  automotive  and  entertain¬ 
ment  show.  In  the  foreground,  left  to  right:  Robert  Bingman,  of  the  art  and 
color  section  of  General  Motors;  Gardner  M.  Cobb,  resident  manager;  T.  H. 

Roberts,  assistant  manager,  and  George  Wittbold,  decorator. 


ished  in  Bluebonnet  Blue,  the  color  of 
the  state  flower  of  Texas. 


light  are  directed  on  each  model  of 
Chrysler  products  on  display,  causing 


same  time,  and  also  over  the  26  sing¬ 
ing  towers  over  the  grounds.  Thus 
patriotic  airs  are  provided  for  the 
Court  of  Honor,  symphonic  music  for 
the  C^tural  Center,  swing  tunes  and 
other  hot  music  for  the  Midway  and 
Hill  Billy  music  for  the  Agricultural 
Section. 

Continental  has  erected  an  old  time 
Southern  plantation  home  as  a  House 
of  Hospitality,  while  Magnolia  has 
gone  modernistic  in  another  building 
in  which  to  lounge.  Humble,  Texas 
and  Pennzoil  in  their  exhibits  tell  the 
history  of  petroleum  from  exploration 
through  production,  refining  and  mar¬ 
keting  to  the  consumer. 

The  Elgin  National  Watch  Company 
has  reproduced  an  astronomical  ob¬ 
servatory  in  the  Hall  of  Electricity, 
while  Western  Union  presents  a 
“Talking  Clock,”  an  instrument  which 
actuaUy  “tells”  the  time.  Westing- 
house  has  lavished  its  wizardry  on  an 
electrically  -  operated  and  lighted 
fountain  requiring  21  minutes  for  a 
complete  cycle.  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  show  the  major  part 
electricity  plays  in  the  office,  while  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  il¬ 
lustrates  its  use  in  the  home.  East- 


News  of  the  day,  as  well  as  listings  the  automobiles  to  stand  in  relief  man  Kodak  features  the  winning  pic- 


of  scheduled  events  at  the  Elxposition, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Motors  exhibit.  In  March-of-Time 
fashion  especially  created  marionettes 
enact  the  roles  of  persons  in  the  day’s 
news  in  the  250- seat  theater,  Chrys- 
ler’s  Hall  of  Celebrities.  Notable  of 


against  the  depths  of  the  salon. 

Merle  Clark,  organist  from  the 
Michigan  Theater,  Detroit,  plays  a 
Hammond  organ  in  the  display  ^on. 

Inside  one  of  the  three  entrances  off 
the  Esplanade  of  State  is  a  ceiling- 
high  map  of  the  United  States,  with 


tures  in  recent  amateur  camera  con¬ 
tests. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  permits  visitors  to 
its  exhibit  in  the  Conununications 
Hall  to  place  demonstration  calls  to 
various  points  over  the  United  States, 


every  exposition  day’s  visitor  list  will  Chrysler  line  dealers  and  distributors  while  the  public  listens  in.  Visitors 


be  presented  in  puppet  casts  made  up 
from  day  to  day. 

Sue  Hastings  is  director  of  the 
marionette  theater.  For  years  she 
was  associated  with  Tony  Sarg,  and 
the  current  events  idea  of  puppet 
shows  is  her  adaptation  of  a  news 
flavor  to  the  performing  dolb.  Miss 
Hasting's  accomplishments  in  this 


indicated  in  colored  lights.  In  front 
are  teletype  machines  and  operators  to 
demonstrate  how  a  visitor  can  buy  a 
car  at  the  exposition  with  his  old  one 
back  home  being  taken  in  on  trade  by 
telegraphed  appraisal. 

The  Continental  Oil  Company,  the 
Texas  Company,  the  Gulf  Oil  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  Magnolia  Petroleum 


also  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  their 
own  voices  cis  they  sound  over  the 
telephone.  A  third  feature  is  a  test 
of  the  visitor’s  hearing. 

The  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  displays  a  replica  of  the  first 
reaper,  a  milk  cooler,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  and  cream  separators. 

(Continued  on  page  XU) 
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PUBLISHERS  SEE  PERMANENT  GAINS 

Centennial  Celebrations  a  Stimulus  for  1936,  But  Also  Likely  to  Be  Felt  for  Years  in  Future, 

Newspapermen  Tell  Editor  &.  Publisher 


IT’LL  be  100  years  before  Texas  has 
another  Centennial. 

But  Texas  newspapermen  aren’t 
worrying  about  that  They  have  made 
a  big  thing  of  the  present  Centennial, 
and  they  are  pretty  well  pleased  with 
it.  Largely  through  their  efforts,  has 
been  brou^t  to  fniition  a  program 
that  includes  not  only  a  Central  Ex¬ 
position  on  a  grand  scale,  but  also 
scores  of  other  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tions  throughout  the  whole  state. 
They  can  observe  the  rising  tide  of 
visitors  to  their  state,  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  increased  buying  activity  in 
many  lines.  Ihey  see  their  national 
advertising  linage  rising  in  response 
to  this  gain  in  numbers  of  buyers  and 
in  total  sales.  They  can  count,  in 
many  instances,  substantial  increases 
in  circulation  as  compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  years.  And  while  they  recog¬ 
nize  the  increased  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  involved  in  the  year’s 
big  job  of  news  coverage,  they  do  not 
begrudge  that. 

But  far  greater  than  the  temporary 
benefits,  loom  the  benefits  that  far¬ 
sighted  newspapermen  envision  for 
the  years  to  come.  Texas,  hugest  of 
the  states,  has  room  for  millions  more 
of  population.  This  year’s  visits  by 
outsiders  they  see  as  a  vast  “sampling 
campaign.”  ’Ihe  more  people  who 
visit  Texas  and  see  its  wonders  and 
get  acquainted  with  its  citizens,  the 
more  people  will  invest  their  capital 
and  their  lives  in  Texas,  according  to 
the  shrewd  judgment  of  Texas  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Sees  BeneHta  Spread  Over 

Next  Five  Years 

George  B.  Dealey,  president  of  the 
Dallas  News  and  Journal,  is  one  who 
sees  the  Centennial  celebrations,  not 
as  a  temporary  stimulant  for  Dallas 
alone,  but  as  a  builder  of  permanent 
progress  for  the  whole  state. 

“In  my  judgment,”  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “the  five  years  after  the 
gates  of  the  exposition  close  for  the 
last  time  will  see  more  development 
and  greater  prosperity  in  the  state  of 
Texas  than  have  the  last  25  years. 

“The  Centennial  had  to  work  against 
more  handicaps  than  any  similar  ex¬ 
position  in  the  United  States.  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  instance,  raised  the  money 
for  its  Century  of  Progress  from  a 
comparatively  small  group,  and  had 
no  political  influences  to  combat. 
Here  we  had  first  to  obtain  passage 
of  a  constitutional  amendment,  then 
go  to  the  Legislature  and  beg  and 
plead  for  the  necessary  money.  Then 
we  had  to  go  to  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  argue  for  Federal  funds. 
Then  we  had  to  get  action  from  the 
Dallas  government  on  ordinances 
necessary  before  the  work  could  go 
ahead.  And  all  this,  of  course,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  task  of  selling  bonds  and 
laising  the  private  funds  that  have 
been  iioured  into  the  work. 

“I  am  sure  that  this  exposition  will 
be  infinitely  greater,  infinitely  more 
beautiful,  infinitely  more  successful 
than  anyone  in  Dallas  dreamed  two 
years  ago. 

“Texas  according  to  the  historians 
is  400  years  old.  Dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Republic,  it  is  100  years  old. 
But  in  my  view,  Texas  in  1936  will 
be  discovered  for  the  first  time  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

“While  the  principal  centennial  ex¬ 
position  is  being  held  in  Dallas,  we 
view  Dallas  as  a  gateway  to  the  rest 
of  Texas,  and  we  want  our  visitors 
to  see  the  whole  state.  No  state  in 
the  Union — except  possibly  Cali¬ 


fornia — has  so  glamorous  a  history  as 
Texas,  nor  is  there  any  other  than 
Iieople  would  want  more  to  see. 
Mexico  too  will  draw  crowds  because 
of  her  new  roads,  and  the  crowds  will 
go  through  Texas.  Increased  popu¬ 
lation  for  Texas,  increased  capital  and 
increased  progress  are  sure  to  result. 

“As  this  becomes  plainer,  whatever 
discords  there  may  have  been  are 
thinning  out  and  passing  away. 

“I  don’t  think  any  business  firm  has 
ever  spent  as  much  on  a  single  show 
of  this  sort  as  Ford  with  his  2V4- 
million-dollar  exhibit.  Mr.  Ford  is 
nc  fool,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  spend  such  a  sum  in  Dallas 
unless  it  is  going  to  bring  increased 
business.  General  Motors  has  taken 
an  auditorium  that  seats  4,000  people, 
and  will  give  programs  there  every 
day  and  night.  And  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  auditorium  was 
the  only  building  that  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  style  of  the  new  struc¬ 
tures,  it  took  only  five  minutes  to  get 
permission  from  Detroit  to  spend  an¬ 
other  $50,000  to  change  the  outside  of 
the  building. 

“You  can’t  be  too  optimistic  about 
this  show.” 

Sees  Summer  Gains 

in  Dallas  Circulations 

Tom  C.  Gooch,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  said  the 
Centennial  would  mean  increased  ef¬ 
fort  and  increased  expense  in  cover¬ 
age,  which  in  return  would  probably 
mean  that  there  would  be  no  summer 
circulation  slump,  but  probably  a 
gain. 

In  preparation  for  the  Centennial, 
he  said,  vacations  had  been  taken  be¬ 
fore  June  6  and  the  staff  had  been 
mcreased. 

“It’s  hard  to  get  good  men  on  short 
notice,”  he  said.  “We  had  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.” 

Many — ^perhaps  most — Texas  news¬ 
papers  are  issuing  special  Centennial 
editions  this  year,  and  some  of  them 
are  advertising  in  other  newspapers. 
Clyde  Melton,  business  manager  of 
the  Dallas  Dispatch,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  his  paper  would  spend 
$9,000  on  advertisements  in  182  dailies 


to  promote  the  sale  of  its  Centennial 
number.  Thousands  of  replies  have 
been  received  already,  and  it  is 
planned  to  continue  sale  of  copies  as 
souvenirs  at  the  Exposition  through 
the  summer. 

Mr.  Melton  said  that  even  for  weeks 
before  the  Central  Exposition  opened, 
Dallas  had  felt  a  business  stimulus 
from  the  preparations  and  the  huge 
construction  pa3rroll.  National  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said,  had  shown  gains,  and 
in  the  local  advertising  field  a  signifi¬ 
cant  sign  might  be  seen  in  renewed 
activity  by  advertisers  of  modest  size. 
Stores  which  formerly  used  5,000  to 
20,000  lines  a  year,  but  which  dropped 
out  entirely  during  the  depression,  are 
“coming  back  to  life,”  he  commented. 

No  Summer  Slump, 

Is  Forth  Worth  Report 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  who  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  behalf 
of  that  city’s  Centennial,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  this  city  was  preparing 
a  “wonderful  show,”  and  that  it 
would  do  a  lot  of  good  in  that  region. 
Construction  work  had  taken  up  the 
slack  in  employment,  and  there  was 
a  need  for  more  skilled  workers  in 
some  lines. 

“As  a  result  of  the  Centennial  ac¬ 
tivity,”  he  predicted,  “business  in  Fort 
Worth  will  have  no  summer  slump 
this  year.  We  are  counting  on  as 
much  business  as  in  the  spring  and 
fall  of  good  years.” 

Elsewhere  it  was  pointed  out  that 
elimination  of  the  usual  summer  slump 
would  mean  business  gain  of  perhaps 
a  third  or  more  over  recent  summers. 

James  M.  North,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Star-Telegram  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Texas  Frontier 
Centennial  at  Fort  Worth,  made  simi¬ 
lar  comment. 

“All  estimates  indicate  big  crowds,” 
he  said.  “We  feel  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  biggest  things  Fort  Worth 
has  done,  and  one  of  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  city.  We  think  that  those 
who  put  up  the  money  for  the  bonds 
that  make  this  celebration  possible 
have  made  an  excellent  investment. 
They  will  undoubtedly  be  paid  in  full. 


but  even  if  not,  the  expenditure  will 
have  been  well  worth  while,  ’nw 
Board  of  Control  would  not  have  gone 
ahead  if  its  members  had  not  felt  the 
project  was  sound.  We  had  $479,000 
of  the  $500,000  bonds  sold  to  54 
and  individuals  before  there  was  any 
public  announcement.  Then  we  raised 
our  goal  to  $750,000  and  went  ahcaj 
Amon  Carter  called  50  men  together 
one  day  at  luncheon,  and  they  sub¬ 
scribed  $51,300  more.  That  is  the  way 
it  went. 

“Estimates  are  that  we  will  get  any. 
where  from  33  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
Dallas  admissions  for  the  Fort  Worth 
celebrations.  Among  our  own  people 
and  those  living  within  150  miles  we’ll 
get  a  good  deal  of  repeat  business, 
week  after  week.  The  cafe  show  at 
Casa  Manana,  for  instance,  will  change 
weekly,  and  many  persons  will  go 
again  and  again,  and  take  guests.” 

James  F.  Pollock,  business  manager 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  pointed  out 
“The  Centennial  celebrations  will  cen¬ 
ter  the  attention  of  millions  on  the 
great  state  of  Texas,  lifting  it  from  the 
realms  of  romantic  history — cowboys 
and  rangers,  Indians  and  cattle  trail^ 
to  its  real  status  as  a  state  richer  in 
natural  resources  and  facilities  than 
that  of  any  other  period.  In  addition 
to  cattle,  agriculture,  and  its  wealth 
in  minerals,  the  products  of  its  rapidly 
developing  industries  have  earned  a 
national  prominence.  Its  modem  sea 
level  ports  and  transportation  systems 
present  imlimited  opportunities  for 
business  investment. 

"The  effect  of  the  various  celebra¬ 
tions  on  advertising  volume  is  limited 
only  by  the  advertisers’  conception  of 
the  receptiveness  of  Texas  people. 
The  1936  growth  hi  advertising  indi¬ 
cates  many  advertisers  have  made  a 
successful  study  of  Texas  and  its 
potentialities. 

“Fort  Worth  newspapers  have  bene¬ 
fited  in  both  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  althou{^  the  Texas  Frontier  Cen¬ 
tennial  will  not  open  vmtil  July  Ist 

“Building  permits  are  186  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year  and  retail  business 
is  equal  to  that  of  1929.  Unoccupied 
dwellings  today  are  but  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.” 

Houston  Reports 

Definite  Returns 

Houston  newspapermen  likewise  saw 
important  benefits,  not  only  material 
but  also  intangible  ones,  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  efforts. 

John  H.  Payne,  business  manager  of 
the  Houston  Press,  spoke  out  thus; 

“For  eighty-eight  years  one-fifth  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  Texas,  was 
content  to  lead  in  the  production  of 
ce  tton,  cattle,  oil,  sheep,  mohair,  sul¬ 
phur,  lampblack,  turkeys,  water¬ 
melons,  rice,  helium  gas,  lumber  and 
edible  grapefruit,  without  comment 

“But  twelve  years  ago  some  leading 
Texans  glimpsed  their  state,  its  re¬ 
sources,  her  colossal  birthright  through 
some  advertising  eyes — and  decided 
that  when  Texas  reached  the  Century 
mark  it  was  time  to  kick  the  basket 
off  her  billion-candle-power  li^t  and 
let  the  world  look  and  see  this  Texas 
of  ours  and  yours. 

“In  true  and  typical  Texas  style, 
Texas  has  kicked  that  basket  of 
modesty  sky  high. 

“So  with  fairs,  fiestas,  shows  and 
exhibits,  produced  with  pride,  shown 
with  rare  and  courteous  southern  hos¬ 
pitality,  every  major  city  and  town 
invites  the  world  to  come  and  see  us. 

“Of  course  advertising  is  better. 
Naturally  circulation  is  up.  Texas  is 
(Continued  on  page  XXX) 
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Gettinq 

^Aoi*e  Advei-itisinq 
Because 
Getting  More 
Business  For 
^AdverHsers^ 


A  Bisr  Year  for  the  many  and  various  businesses 
that  will  serve  the  host  of  visitors  who  will  come 
to  Texas  for  the  communities’  historical  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  Centennial  and  the  Texas  Centennial 
Central  Exposition  at  Dallas. 

A  Big  Y ear  for  the  producers  of  Texas’ 
rich  resources  of  crops  and  livestock, 
wool  and  mohair,  oil,  natural  gas,  sul¬ 
phur,  and  countless  other  essentials  of 
this  country’s  economy. 


20.3%9din  . 
9^  Exp  i*ess 
&  Evening  News 
FiVst  FiveMonfhSi 
in  1936  ovei- 
1935 


In  grasping  that 
opportunity  to  the 
utmost,  producers 
and  distributors 
need  the  sales- 
message  services 
of  San  Antonio 
Express  a  n  d  S  a  n 
Antonio  Eve  n  i  n  g 
News. 

These  are  two  distinct  newspapers, 
each  with  its  own  staff  and  its  own 
features.  They  afford  the  advertiser 
complete  coverage  of  the  home  news- 
paper-reading  people  of  South  and 
West  Texas  and  of  San  Antonio,  this 
region’s  central  market  place. 


Read  in  the  Homes 

Antonio  express 

SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

Texas’  foremost  Heujspapers 


31.9%  gain 
Sunday 
Express 
First  FiveMonfhs 
in  1936  over, 
1935 


1936  brings  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  all  adver¬ 
tisers,  in  every  line  of 
business  and  production, 
in  San  Antonio  and 
throughout  South  and 
WestTexa  s— San  An¬ 
tonio’s  trade  territory. 


^  18%  ^ 

9^  Evening  News 
Fii'sk  FiveMonlhs 
in  1936  ovei* 

1935 

.  .  924.3.10  . 

^  jineA  Cj^cJjud  in  5  MoruM. 

Son  CintonUr  and  San  Qriilrnjxr 

d/tnitw  7l£w6  ^i/e  Mb  a  Aeayujl  fcA 
the  -fiMi  5  m&nifiA  of 1936  oiWo 
ike  'Cike  pjzAJxxtl  of  1935  -  -  - 

5  montfiA  of 1936 -5,^10,939 
yiAAtS  mjcmiliA  of 1935-^,5^6,619 

6^-92^,310 
(^in  Stno7dA6381,l29 

Ckju^jldfkd  5  mcrrCtfA.  251,156: 
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’  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  ! 
SHOWING  EXHIBITS  j 

I  (Continued  jrom  page  IX)  | 

Nine  railroads  which  are  national 
advertisers  have  displays  in  the  mam¬ 
moth  Hall  of  Transportation.  Tne 
Texas  &  Pacific  exhibit  is  designed  to 
give  the  visitor  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  territory  it  serves  as  it  crosses 
Texas  from  East  to  West.  Tractors 
plow  the  fields,  oil  wells  flow,  cattle 
graze  and  rivers  meander  along.  The 
Missouri  Pacific  has  concentrated  on 
a  model  passenger  station,  while  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  line  have  built  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  de  luxe  lounge  car.  A 
moving  panorama  of  scenes  along  its 
routes  gives  the  illusion  of  a  moving 
train. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Gulf 
Railway  tells  the  story,  by  means  of 
photo-murals  and  other  devices,  of  the 
development  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  A 
“Little  Theatre  of  the  Rail”  is  part  of 
this  exhibit.  A  modernized  adobe 
building  houses  the  display  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
System.  The  two  principal  trains  of 
the  road,  built  to  scale,  run  through 
a  diorama  of  the  territory  it  serves. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  concentrated 
on  a  depiction  of  the  many  scenic 
beauties  along  its  route  from  Texas  to 
California. 

A  series  of  colored  slides  controlled 
by  a  machine  synchronized  with 
sound  describing  the  road’s  passenger 
and  freight  service  in  Texas  and 
north  to  Chicago  is  the  chief  element 
in  the  display  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railroad.  Burlington  operates 
a  sound  motion  picture  theatre,  the 
Zephyr,  in  which  it  deals  chiefly  with 
the  National  Parks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Bethlehem  Steel’s  dis¬ 
play  of  wire  and  wire  products  also  is 
in  the  Hall  of  Transportation.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  movie  of  the  company's  vari¬ 
ous  plants. 

In  the  Foods  Building,  Standard 
Brands  stages  a  revue  and  floor  show 
in  a  model  hacienda  while  customers 
enjoy  the  products  of  the  corporation. 
Annour  &  Company  pictures  the  wide 
scope  of  its  operations  in  a  movie 
theatre,  with  complementing  exhibits. 
Swift  &  Company  which  has  its  dis¬ 
play  in  the  Hall  of  Varied  Industries, 
features  a  parade  of  Texas  cowboys, 
each  carrying  one  of  its  products. 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Company  pre¬ 
sents  a  mechanical  circus,  a  regular 
three-ring  affair  with  aerialists,  ele¬ 
phants,  clowns  and  almost  everything 
else  a  circus  has. 

Grennan  Bakeries  has  installed  a 
bakery,  while  Kellogg  has  made  its 
exhibit  Jimior  Ranger  Headquarters, 
tying  in  with  its  “Riding  with  the 
Texas  Rangers”  radio  program. 

A  crown  of  vari-colored  lights  and 
a  crystal  foimtain  are  used  to  set  off 
the  display  of  the  Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese  Corx>ofation,  where  toasted 
cheese  sandwiches  and  Kraft  malted 
milk  are  served. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  complete  bottling  plant  in  the 
Hall  of  Varied  Industries.  Du  Pont 
dramatizes  the  “Wonder  World  of 
Chemistry”;  incidentally  this  is  the 
first  time  du  Pont  has  exhibited  at  a 
world’s  fair.  General  Electric  has  in¬ 
stalled  its  “House  of  Magic.”  Other 
exhibits  in  the  Hall  of  Varied  Indus¬ 
tries  are  those  of  the  American  Thread 
Company,  the  Grolier  Society,  which 
publishes  the  Book  of  Knowledge;  P. 
F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation;  the 
Ingersoll-Waterbury  Company,  the 
National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company  of  Nashville,  Tennessee;  the 
L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  Agfa  Ansco 
Corporation  and  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company. 

Among  individual  buildings,  one  of 


the  most  unusual  is  that  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Company.  A 
cash  register  stands  on  a  showcase 
20  feet  high,  and  rings  up  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  exposition  every  30  min¬ 
utes.  The  Masonite  Corporation. 
Portland  Cement  Company  and  South¬ 
ern  Pine  Association  have  built 
model  homes. 

Other  national  advertisers  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  Texas  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  are  the  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Company,  the  DeLaval  Separator 
Company,  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Globe-Union  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Harley- Davidson  Motor 
Company,  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx,  the 
National  Pressure  Cooker  Company, 
Purina  Mills,  W.  F.  Quarrie  &  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Reliance  Manufacturing 
Company,  Roach  Fowler  Company, 
George  L.  Shuman  &  Company,  the 
Southern  Rice  Industry,  Ball  Brothers, 
the  Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  Brown  Cracker  &  Candy 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Loose  Wiles 
Biscuit  Company  and  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  and  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms. 

PECAN  OFFICIAL  TREE 

The  stately  fruit-bearing  pecan  tree 
is  the  State  tree  of  Texas.  Gov.  James 
Stephen  Hogg  once  requested  that  a 
pecan  tree  be  planted  at  his  grave. 
The  motivated  sentiment  probably  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  pecan  as  the 
official  State  tree.  Hie  Texas  pecan 
crop  exceeds  one  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually. 

30,000  IN  EL  PASO  PAGEANT 

More  than  30,000  school  children  and 
800  teachers  participated  in  the  five 
days  of  pageantry  of  the  El  Paso 
Schools  Centennial  Program  which 
closed  April  20.  ’Die  pageant  depicted 
the  history  of  Texas. 


The  San  Marcos  Newt  J 

-the  ONLY  DAILY  I 

between  Austin  and 
San  Antonio 

San  Marcos,  capital  city  of 
Hays  county,  Texas,  has  well 
I  diversified  sources  of  income, 
to  guarantee  continuous  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  responsiveness 
to  manufacturers'  advertising 
:  investments. 

I  The  San  Marcos  News, 

only  daily  newspaper  between 
i  Austin  and  San  Antonio, 

thoroughly  reaches  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  this  entire 
territory. 

HIGH  LIGHTS: 

World's  Cotton  seed 
Capitol  College  and 
Academy  City,  Rich  | 

Agricultural  Section  | 

Ranches  (sheep  and  ! 

goats)  Vacation  Resort  j 

City  Transportation 
center.  Retail  trade  || 

area  of  22.000  City 
population  of  6,000.  il 

Substantial  income  also  ! 
from  dairying,  poultry, 
cattle,  wool,  mohair,  I 

pecans,  limestone. 

SAN  MARCOS  i 

DAILY  NEWS 

I 

>  Nationtd  Representative 

I  TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS 
LEAGUE,  Inc. 


THE  TIMES  HERALD 

**Dallas^  Qreatest  Newspaper^^ 


NATION 


in 

advertising 

volume 


First  in  Texas  for  fifteen  consecutive  years  .  .  . 
first  in  the  South  in  local  advertising  year  after 
year  .  .  .  this  dominant  afternoon  newspaper 
maintains  its  supremacy  as  an  advertising  medium 
by  the  continuance  of  its  policy  to  publish  the 
most  complete,  unbiased  newspaper  in  Texas — 
regardless  of  cost. 

Twenty-fifth  in  the  nation  —  First  in  Texas  — 
The  Times  Herald  is  the  dominant  newspaper 
in  Texas’  richest  market — the  center  of  Texas 
Central  Centennial  Exposition. 


The  Times  Herald 

First  in  Dallas 


Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


Ji 
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In  El  Paso  The  TIMES 
Has  DOUBLED  Circulation 
And  Is  FIRST  In  Advertising 

1936  marks  the  5th  year  of  The  El  Paso  TIMEIS  under  its 
present  ownership  and  its  56th  year  of  service  to  the  Southwest. 

The  five-year  record  circulation  gain  of  The  TIMES  has 
been  made  without  the  use  of  premiums,  “bargain  offers,”  or 
contests  of  any  kind.  Figures  in  accompanying  chart  are  from 
March  3 1  St  Publisher’s  Statements  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation. 

0  0  0 

In  1931,  The  Times  was  SECOND  in  total  advertising 
among  El  Paso  newspapers  by  373,222  lines. 

In  1935,  The  Times  was  FIRST  in  total  advertising  among 
EJ  Paso  newspapers  by  839,698  lines. 

Figures  include  daily  and  Sunday  linage 
as  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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Ed  Paso,  5th  largest  city  in  the  nation’s^biggest  state  . 
hub  of  America’s  Cattle,  Copper,  and  Cotton  Empire  .  .  . 
reached  by  six  railroads  and  three  airways  .  .  .  the  largest  city 
between  Ft.  Worth  and  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  the  lowest  snow-free 
pass  through  the  “Rockies.”  .  .  .  The  Gateway  to  Mexico  and 
the  Carlsbad  Caverns. 


E/  Pnso  s  HOME  Newspaper 


TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE,  National  Representative 

NEW  YORK  KANSAS  CITY  DALLAS  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SAN  ANTONIO  IS  8th  OLDEST  U.  S.  CITY 

Visitors  to  Centennial  Will  See  Modern  Skyscrapers  and  200- Year-Old  Missions,  Latter  Built 
by  Spanish  Settlers — Spending  $694,000  on  Parks,  Memorials 


HISTORIC  San  Antonio  is  joining  is  mainly  concentrating  now  upon 
wholeheartedly  in  observance  of  establishing  permanent  memorials  to 
the  Texas  Centennial  notwithstanding  its  heroes  of  100  years  ago  and  in 
the  fact  that  more  than  five  years  perpetuating  its  centtuies-old  tradi- 
ago  it  celebrated  its  own  200th  anni-  tions  and  color.  On  March  6  the  city 
versary.  San  Antonio,  one  of  Amer-  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary 
ica’s  eight  oldest  municipalities,  was  of  the  Alamo’s  fall,  with  participation 
more  than  100  years  old  as  a  civil  by  representatives  of  21  states  and 


mental  use  in  a  stadium,  for  which  renovation  of  the  Alamo  building-  fo, ; 
the  site  tentatively  selected  adjoins  restoration  of  216-year-old  MiiiioQ ' 

the  1898  training  grounds  of  the  late  San  Jose,  and  for  a  monument  to  Ben  ' 

Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders  Milam,  hero  of  the  1835  capture  of  Su  ^ 
of  Spanish- American  War  fame.  Antonio— the  man  who,  several  monthi 
Statiutry  at  the  stadium  will  mem-  before  the  Alamo  siege,  rallied  the 

orialize  Texas  pioneers,  old  trail  ragged  Texan  army  with  his  dnunatic 


settlement  when  Texas  became  an  in¬ 
dependent  republic — the  event  from 
which  the  1936  centennial  is  dated. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  most  centennial  visitors  will  wish 
to  include  in  their  itinerary  the  mod¬ 
em  yet  quaintly  old  city  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  not  only  because  here  are  the 
Alamo,  the  cradle  of  Texas  liberty 
wrested  from  Mexico,  and  other  land¬ 
marks  associated  with  the  1836  revo¬ 
lution,  but  additional  preserved  and 


several  other  nations  whose  sons  were 
among  the  180- odd  to  perish  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  old  mission-fortress. 
Then,  the  annual  Fiesta  de  San  Jacin¬ 
to,  held  during  the  week  of  April  21, 
had  a  centennial  theme  this  year  and 
in  various  spectacles  were  enacted 
tributes  to  pioneers  and  the  traits  of 
greatness  they  brought  to  Texas.  San 
Antonians  now  have  turned  to  perma¬ 
nent  memorial  construction  to  be 
achieved  with  centennial  fimds  and  a 


Sylvan  scene  along  river  in  downtown  San  Antonio,  with  modern  buildings 
showing  in  background. 

restored  structures  that  date  further  program  of  making  more  attractive 
back  to  the  era  of  the  city’s  Spanish  the  attractions  which  long  have  beck- 
founders.  Here  is  a  city  of  more  oned  tourists. 

than  a  quarter  million  population  San  Antonio  was  allotted  $250,000 
where  modem  skyscrapers  have  been  from  the  state  centennial  appropriation 
reared  beside  squat  structures  that  and  $444,000  from  the  f^eral.  The 
remain  to  remind  one  of  humble  former  amount  will  be  used  largely 
Spanish  padres  and  royal  Spanish  to  acquire  additional  property  for  the 
governors  who  peopled  them  200  park  already  started  around  the 
years  ago  and  more;  here  traffic  Alamo,  protecting  that  state-owned 
streams  through  busy  canyons  of  com-  shrine  from  commercial  encroach- 
merce  only  a  few  blocks  from  Mexican  ment.  Some  of  the  federal  money  will 
quarters  with  their  afternoon  siestas  be  put  to  practical  as  well  as  senti- 
behind  barred  windows  or  in  flowered 
patios;  here  night  life  ranges  from 
brilliantly  lighted  clubs,  theatres  and 
like  resorts  to  picturesque  plaza 
stands  where  “chili  queens’’  preside 
imder  the  dim  glow  of  lanterns  and 
strains  of  “La  Paloma’’  float  from 
groups  of  guitar-strumming  Mexican 
troubadors. 

In  1931  San  Antonio’s  bicentennial 
celebration  marked  the  200th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  arrival  of  a  civilian 
colony  of  Canary  Islanders  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  municipality  of  San  Fernando 
de  Bexar,  which  became  San  Antonio. 

A  few  years  earlier  Spanish  mission 
and  military  settlements,  such  as  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  (the  Alamo)  had 
been  founded.  Even  before  the  Span¬ 
ish  soldiers  and  missionaries  came  an 
Indian  settlement,  Yanaquana,  was  in 
the  vicinity. 

While  San  Antonio  already  has  held 
two  outstanding  centennial  celebra¬ 
tions,  and  plans  further  pageantry 
around  its  historic  landmarks,  the  city 


1 0  millions 
to  spend 

No  papor  but  tka  Advocato 
raachos  this  $10,000,000 
market.  Hora  its  power 
for  sales  is  absolute.  Follow 
the  example  of  Ford.  Chrys¬ 
ler  and  General  Motors  if 
you  want  business  here. 
Use  the 


Xictoria 
dvocate 

Victoria,  Texas 


Passing  in  review  before  the  battle-scarred  walls  of  the  Alamo,  the  Battle  of 
Flowers  parade  paid  tribute  to  the  heroes  who  died  defending  that  building. 

drivers  and  rangers.  The  allotment  challenge,  “Who  will  go  with  Old  Ben 
also  provides  for  a  cenotaph  in  mem-  Milam  into  San  Antonio?” 
ory  of  William  Barrett  ’Travis,  James  With  decorated  gondolas  already 
Bowie,  David  Crokett,  James  Bon-  placed  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  ti 
ham  and  other  Alamo  heroes;  for  (Continued  on  page  XXVI) 
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Now  Flowing  Through  Austin 
and  Central  Texas 


f 


20.000.0,00 


.00 


Twenty  million  dollars  of  federal  funds  for  the 
greatest  flood  control,  irrigation,  conservation 
and  hydroelectric  development  in  the  South¬ 
west,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  nation. 


NEWLY-CREATED  payrolls,  money  turned  loose 
in  business  and  industrial  channels,  and  other  benefits 
from  the  Colorado  River  development  strongly  tend  to 
make  advertising  in  The  American-Statesman 
unusually  effective. 

The  prospect  of  potential  power  development  and 
lower  electric  rates  assures  new  industries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Austin.  These  will  include  cotton  mills,  rayon 
plants,  the  development  of  about  20  commercially-feas- 
ible  minerals  in  Central  Texas,  the  establishment  of 
mohair  plants  and  garment  factories,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dairies  and  creamery  industries. 

An  extra  twenty  million  dollars  is  now  flowing 
through  Austin  and  Central  Texas.  You  can  get  into 
this  money  cycle  by  advertising  in  The  American- 
Statesman. 


University 
of  Texas 

(at  Austin) 

Completing 
a  4- Year 
Building 
Progfram  of 
$9,000,000.00 


There  are  over  8,000  stodents 
annnally  ustnK  the  $20,000,- 
000.00  worth  of  hnildlnga  now 
on  the  University  of  Texas 
campus. 


Austin,  Texas 

American-Statesman 

Morning — Evening — Sunday 


10  MARKETS  AND 
14  NEWSPAPERS 
DOMINATE  THE 
BUYING  -  POWER 
AND  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 
IN  TEXAS 


The  counties  shown  in 
solid  hlack  and  marked 
6  are  dominated  hy  r*« 

A  aiaHcM-SlalMaMe.. 


Lecend 

Paper  domination 

1.  Bonston  papers 

2.  nalluB  papers 

3.  San  Antonio  papers 

4.  Ft.  Worth  paper 

5.  El  Paso  papers 

0.  THE  AXEaiCAN- 
BTATESXAir 

7.  Waco 

8.  Beaumont 

9.  Oalveston 
10.  Port  Arthur 

White:  No  domination 


National  Representatives: 

Burke,  Kuipers  and  Mahoney,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS 


The  only  ABC  paper 
in  Travis  County 


The  coverage  of  Austin 
homes  is  98% 


The  American-StateMman 
is  read  in  8  out  of  10 
homes  in  88  Central 
Texas  towns 


Member 

Associated  Press 
United  Press 
International  News 
Service 

Universal  Service 


Population  of  Austin 
1930  Census 
53,120 

1935  Directory  Count 
66,930 

26%  Increase 
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HOUSTON’S  OWN  CENTENNIAL  AUG.  24-30 

Founded  Only  Few  Months  After  State  Won  Independence — Son  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston 
Breaks  Ground  for  Memorial  Shaft  at  San  Jacinto  Battleground 


ARF.RrRS  of  colorful  celebrations 
which  are  being  held  each  month 
in  the  city  of  Houston  as  part  of  the 


the  city  into  a  Southern  metropolis. 

Two  daring  real  estate  promoters, 
A.  C.  and  J.  K.  Allen,  laid  out  the 


citizens,  the  Houston  Ship  Channel 
was  formed  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Today  Port  Houston  is  the  leading 


United  States,  and  is  the  greatest  ex- 
port  center  of  the  Gulf  coast. 

From  a  straggling  village,  Hourton 


Houston  commemorates  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Left,  memorial  shaft  being  mass  there;  right,  Jesse  Jones  (left)  and  Col.  Andrew  Houston,  son  of  (^en.  Sm 
erected  on  the  battlefield;  center.  Catholic  Church  dignitaries  celebrating  field  Houston,  breaking  ground  for  the  memorial  shaft,  which  is  shown  at  left 


state-wide  observance  of  the  Texas  town  site  and  offered  the  lots  for  sale 
Centennial  will  be  climaxed  on  August  in  newspaper  advertisements  carried 
30  with  a  brilliant  birthday  party  in  in  a  few  newspapers  of  the  East  and 
commemoration  of  the  city’s  one-  North.  The  Allen  brothers  with 
hundredth  anniversary.  startling  accuracy  prophesied  that  the 

The  birthday  celebration  itself  will  city  was  destined  to  become  the 
be  the  high  ^>ot  of  a  week  of  festivals  metropolis  of  the  Southwest, 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  August  24-30.  They  boldly  declared  that  Buffalo 
Tentative  plans  call  for  a  munber  of  bayou  soon  would  be  navigable  by 
colorful  events,  including  an  inter-  the  largest  of  vessels,  bringing  the 
national  steeplechase  at  the  E^som  commerce  of  the  world  to  the  city’s 
Downs  track,  a  regatta  staged  by  the  backdoor  steps,  and  that  the  capitol 
Houston  Yacht  Club  on  the  bay  and  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  would  be 
historic  pageants.  A  special  program  located  in  Houston, 
will  be  arranged  for  each  separate  day  The  enterprising  promoters  had  lit- 
of  the  week’s  observance  of  the  city’s  tie  upon  which  to  base  their  assertions, 
one-hundredth  birthday.  but  time  later  bore  out  every  glowing 

A  centime  ago,  only  a  few  months  promise  they  had  made  in  the  Elastern 
after  the  state  had  won  its  independ-  newspapers.  The  Allen  brothers  un- 
ence  from  Mexico  at  the  battle  of  San  fortimately  did  not  live  to  see  the 
Jacinto — one  of  the  few  decisive  bat-  little  stream  deepened  and  widened 
ties  in  the  history  of  civilization — the  to  accommodate  ships  from  all  ports  of 
city  of  Houston  was  founded  on  the  the  world. 

banks  of  the  sluggish  Buffalo  bayou,  a  After  the  expenditure  of  millions 
stream  which  later  was  to  play  an  of  dollars  by  the  federal  government, 
important  role  in  the  development  of  the  state  government  and  civic-minded 


DOMINATING  A  RICH 
TRADE  TERRITORY 

Surrounding  Vernon,  Wilbarger  County,  Texas,  is  a  territory  of 
diversified  resources.  The  income  is  derived  from  four  major 
industries: 

— Agriculture  — Oil  Producing  and  Refining 

— Livestock  — Manufacturing  and  Jobbing 

This  market  is  an  outlet  for  the  highest  quality  of  goods.  The 
population  is  95  per  cent  White  Elnglish-speaUng,  with  high  average 
earnings  and  high  living  standards.  The  Record  maintains  daily 
delivery  service  in  every  important  community  in  four  counties. 
A  good  medium  in  a  good  field. 

The  Vernon  Daily  Record 

Vernon,  Texas 

National  Representatives — Texas  Daily  Press  League. 


port  in  Texas  in  both  toimage  and  with  a  present  population  of  350,000 
values,  is  the  first  cotton  port  of  the  (Continued  on  page  XXIV) 


(Jn  ike  TEMPLE  MARKET 


ike  ^alue  of  ^arm  Gropi,  and  ^mpLetnenis 

LEADS  ^  ike  STATE  . 


Agricultirt,  Lin- 
stfick,  Riilroais, 
ManiifactHriai  aai 
Hospitals  stabiKn 
tho  iiicono  of  this 
markot  of  85,0011 
pooplo. 


Temple 
city 
Texas 
in  momins  or 
nvonins  news¬ 
paper  drculalion. 

ABC 

10046  10469 

Daily  ”®  «  '»*»8unday 


•mpU,  Tuat,  is  market  ceniar  « 
an  uclusiva  block  of  rich,  intanial 
/  populated  black-land  prairie,  whai 
agricultural  incoma  axcaadi  $lf 
000,000.  Tampla  payrolls  art  i 
excess  of  $3,600,000  annually.  Th 
Temple  market  has  a  responsivane( 
accordingly  far  above  the  averagt 
This  market  is  exclusively  served  I 
one  newspaper.  The  Telegram. 


Temple  ie  headquarters  for  the  vast  $30,000, OM  Brazos  River  eqnser. 
vation  program,  pioneered  by  the  Telegram  and  now  underway.  It 
has  been  headquarters  for  two  years  for  the  first  of  the  nation’s  11 
soil  conservation  programs  on  which  several  million  dollars  are  being 
spent  locally.  To  soil  experts,  the  Temple  territory  has  become  the 
“show-spot”  of  the  rich,  agricultural  South. 

We  shad  be  giad  lo  supply  complete  da*a  on  the  Tempie  \ 

market  and  the  Temple  Telegram  upon  request. 

TEMfLE  (TEXAS)  DAILY  TELEGRAM | 

National  Representative:  TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE,  Inc.  j 
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Texas,  with  an  area  six  times  that  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  state  of 
many  distinct  markets.  The  so-called  major  newspaper  markets  of 
Texas  comprise  only  about  20%  of  the  state’s  population.  More  than 
5,000,000  people  in  the  state  are  NOT  reached  by  such  dailies— can 
only  be  covered  by  newspapers  such  as  the  Amarillo  News  and 
Globe,  which  provide  concentrated  regional  circulations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  competitive  cities  to  Amarillo,  equal  or  larger  in  population, 
are  221  to  464  miles  distant. 

In  building  Texas  newspaper  schedules,  the  exceptional  distances, 
and  what  they  do  to  major  market  newspaper  circulations,  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  In  such  a  market,  to  get  the  news  of  the  day  about 
events  and  merchandise  before  it  is  history,  people  must  read  their 
regional  dailies— AND  THAT  IS  WHAT  THEY  DO  IN  TEXAS! 

Rail  lines,  as  shown  on  the  map  above,  radiate  in  eleven  direc¬ 
tions  from  Amarillo.  They  join  with  211  freight  trucks  to  distribute 
wholesale  merchandise  from  Amarillo  throughout  a  trade  empire  of 
618,367  people — 97%  native-born,  white  Americans.  This  wholesale 
volume  totals  $150,000,000  annually.  Amarillo’s  retail  volume  is  like¬ 
wise  exceptionally  large  for  a  city  of  50,000— due  to  through  paved 
highways  in  seven  directions. 

Three  great  markets — the  Texas  Panhandle,  Eastern  New  Mexico 
and  Western  Oklahoma — look  to  Amarillo  as  their  hub  city.  And 
they  look  to  the  Amarillo  News  and  Globe  for  prompt  news.  The 
central  location  of  the  city,  its  excellent  train  service,  and  a  truly 
remarkable  carrier  delivery  service  in  towns  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory,  join  to  give  unquestioned  dominance  to  Amarillo’s  dailies. 
Add  the  low  line  rate  of  only  15c — and  it  becomes  obvious  why  the 
Amarillo  News  and  Globe  carries  more  national  advertising  than 
any  other  Texas  newspaper  published  in  a  city  of  50,000  population 
or  less. 


Write  today  (or  your  copy  of  the 
Standard  Market  Surrey  for  Anu- 
rillo  and  the  Amarillo  market  — 
detailed,  authentic  additional  adrer- 
tiiing  and  marketing  (acts. 


AMARILLO  NEWS  AND  GLOBE  ( 


Morning,  Evening 'b 
Sunday  / 
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The  Index  circulation  comfort¬ 
ably  exceeds  the  combined  total 
of  all  other  dailies  coming  into 
the  territory  (the  nearest  is 
printed  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  away). 


...  of  the  Ponhctncile  in  Northwest  Texas,  The  Chil¬ 
dress  Index  has  a  coverage  that  you  ought  to  have  in 
a  territory  that  you  can  use  in  your  business. 

Cotton  and  wheat  and  cattle  surrounding  an  active 
distributing  and  railroad  center  create  a  market  that 
no  metropolitan  doily  can  call  its  own  (or  even  its 
step-child). 

A  bright  young  staff  on  an  old  established  newspaper 
controls  a  reader  loyalty  that  will  put  a  new  tack  in 
your  sales  map  ...  if  you  give  it  the  opportunity. 

The  Childress  Index 


CHILDRESS,  TEXAS 


Morris  Higley 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Neil  C.  Vanzcmt 

Advertising  hdanager 


Texas  Doily  Press  League,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 


State  Capitol  at  Austin,  said  to  be  serond  largest  capitol  building  in  tbe  natioa,  ^ 
outranked  only  by  tbe  U.  S.  Capitol  in  Washington.  v 

fossils  got  into  the  wrong  hands.  Tliis  Evetts  Haley.- An  old-time  blacksmitli  t, 
is  the  first  one  that  wiU  be  handled  shop  has  been  set  up.  Tliere  is  a  gun 
expertly.”  shop,  a  display  of  early  cooking  uten- 

Hie  civic  history  division  of  the  Ex-  sils,  a  pioneer  bedroom,  and  a  col- 
position  is  being  housed  in  the  Texas  (Continued  on  page  XXVIII) 


Seals  of  Texas  history,  as  combined  in  new  floor  design  for  State  Capitol.  In 
center  is  great  seal  of  state  of  Texas,  centered  in  a  Lone  Star.  About  it  are  the 
seals  of  five  nations  whose  flags  have  waved  over  Texas — Spain,  France,  Mexico, 
the  Confederate  States,  and  the  United  States. 


ranking  educational  institution  in  the 
state,  is  building  the  Texas  Memorial 
Museum  on  its  campus.  Ground¬ 
breaking  was  scheduled  for  early  in 
June. 

But  as  a  preliminary  to  the  museum 
and  as  a  biiild-up  to  it,  the  University 
is  conducting  on  its  campus  one  of 
the  three  major  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tions  of  Austin. 

The  legislative  appropriation  for 
furnishing  the  museum  and  buying 
materials  for  it  limits  purchases  to  the 
civic  and  natural  history  of  Texas. 
As  a  consequence,  the  University  Cen¬ 
tennial  Elxposition  is  devoted  to  these 
fields. 

Gregory  Gymnasium,  the  great  field- 
house  for  university  athletics,  has 
been  borrowed  for  the  exposition 
period,  Jime  1  to  Dec.  1.  On  its  floor 
exhibits  in  the  natural  sciences  have 
been  set  up — displays  in  anthropology, 
biology,  geology  and  zoology.  In  one 
there  is  a  representation  of  more  than 
10,0000  specimens  of  bird  and  animal 
life  in  Texas.  In  another  division  a 
house  of  hand-hewn  Ixunber  has  been 
built  by  youths  from  the  Bastrop, 
Tex.,  CCC  camp.  Hiis  is  reminiscent 
of  t^  houses  of  early  Texas  settlers. 

In  another  section  the  life  of  the 


two  imdergraduate  geology  students 
at  the  University. 

Finding  a  mosasaurus  in  Texas  is 
not  so  unusual.  But  recovering  the 
fossil  is.  Dr.  H.  B.  Stenzel,  supervisor 
of  the  geology  division  of  the  Univer- 

I  TAYLOR,  TEXAS 

“Tlie  WorhPs  Greatest 
Inland  Cotton  PorP* 

149  Retail  Outlets 
Rail  and  Highway.  Arteries 
7  Major  Industries 
Center  of  18-Mile  Radius 
Retail  Trade  Area 

1  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

the 

TAYLOR  PRESS 

offering 

Fall  Coverage  Of  Thie 
Eatabliahed  Market 
TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE 
National  Repreeentativee 


Austin,  the  Capital  City  of  Texas, 
is  preparing  in  a  modest  but  au¬ 
thentic  way  to  be  host  to  thousands  of 
Centennial  visitors  to  Texas  this  year. 

The  State  Capitol  Building  and 
groimds  have  been  cleaned  and  pol¬ 
ished.  The  foremost  task  was  laying 
a  new  floor  in  the  main  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol,  which  replaced  tile  put  down 
more  than  40  years  ago.  The  new 
terrazt)  floor  contains  a  design  of  the 
great  geal  of  Texas,  and  of  the  seals 
of  the  five  other  nations  whose  flags 
have  waved  over  Texas.  About  these 
are  the  names  of  some  of  the  greater 
heroes  of  Texas. 

The  University  of  Texas,  the  top- 


Texas  Indians  is  depicted  through  sity  Exposition,  said  he  knew  of  five  room  of  the  new  $3,000,000  library 
dioramas  and  by  copies  of  pictographs  that  had  been  unearthed  in  Texas  in  building.  Here  truly  Texanic  mate- 
found  in  canyons  in  Southwest  Texas,  the  last  10  years.  rials — the  domestic  and  work  tools  of 


dioramsts  and  by  copies  of  pictographs  that  had  been  uni 
found  in  canyons  in  Southwest  Texas,  the  last  10  years. 

Hie  geology  division  contains  a  “But  they  have 
number  of  important  scientific  pieces.  “The  bones  were  s 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  long¬ 
est  trail  of  dinosaur  tracks  known  to 
science,  quarried  recently  in  Hamilton 
county,  west  of  Waco.  Seventeen 
footprints  have  been  brought  to  the 
University  museum,  stretching  more 
than  65  feet.  Another  item  of  import¬ 
ance  is  a  fossil  of  a  mosasaurus,  the 
first  one  ever  completely  recovered  in 
Texas.  The  remains  of  this  30- foot 
reptile  which  lived  60  million  years 
ago  were  found  quite  accidentall^^y 


“But  they  have  been  lost,”  he  said,  the  pioneers  of  the  state — have  been 
“The  bones  were  scattered  because  the  collected  under  supervision  of  J. 


d 


AT  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  CAPITAL 

Exposition  at  Austin  Traces  History  Back  to  War  for  Freedom — and  Even  60  Millions  Years 
Before  That — Exposition  Tells  Civic  and  Natural  History 
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alveston ...  a  wealthy,  versatile  Market 


I 


for  1935  — 

GALVESTON 

RANKED 

THIRD 

IN  THE  STATE  IN 
SPENDABLE  INCOME 

•  Third  in  the  state  in  i^r 
capita  spendable  money  in¬ 
come! 

Second  in  the  state  in  in¬ 
come  tax  returns  per  1,000 
population. 

82%  urban  population. 

Orer  92%  Newspaper  Cov- 
erage  by  these  newspapers. 


/Illiilli"  I 


\ 


X 


\ 


f. 


■"'w  *  '  '  -  X  ■'''  ^  ^  ^ 


’ORT  of  Quic 
>LAYGROUND 


GALVESTON 


port  and  play- 


"ound  ...  a  city  of  unusual  wealth  and 
mportance.  A  compact,  versatile  mar- 
;et  keyed  to  high-speed  merchandising 
nd  backed  by  year-round,  finely  bal¬ 
anced  income.  A  cosmopolitan  center, 
ecming  with  activity — to  which  thou- 
aiids  of  tourists  travel  each  year  for  a 
ong  season.  A  leader  in  insurance;  a 
nedical  center ;  headquarters  for  large 
ailroad  systems  and  steamship  lines; 
he  largest  sulphur  port  in  the  world — 
lot  to  mention  its  sugar  and  cotton  car- 
foes,  its  manufacturing  and  fisheries. 

Texas'  Second  City  in  Income  Tax 
Returns — Per  1 ,000  Population 

*  Income  Tax  returns,  1933,  showed 
lalveston  in  second  place  —  the  index 
leing  64  per  1,000  population.  In  1935, 
>alveston  ranked  third  of  all  Texas  cities 
n  per  capita  spendable  money  income. 


kest  Dispatch, 
of  the  Southwest! 


And  Galveston  county  held  the  same 
position  based  on  forty-three  counties 
within  a  150-mile  radius  in  the  State. 
That  Galvestonians  can  buy — and  will 
buy  worthy  products  is  assured. 

An  Enviable  Newspaper 
Coverage  Record  1 

•  The  Galveston  News-Tribune  has  86% 
of  the  total  newspaper  circulation  in 
Galveston — representing  a  family  cover¬ 
age  of  over  92%.  More  than  nine  out  of 
every  ten  families  in  this  city  of  wealth 
and  versatility  read  these  newspaper.s — 
seven  days  a  week.  In  addition,  the 
communities  in  the  Galveston  retail  zone 
are  thoroughly  covered  by  The  News- 
Tribune. 

Galveston  .  .  .  Port  and  Playground — 
offers  national  advertisers  a  profitable, 
compact,  responsive  market — covered 
completely  by  newspapers  that  give 
modern  merchandising  cooperation. 


TEXAS'  OLDEST  NEWSPAPER 

^  The  Galveston  News 

IS  SIX  YEARS  YOUNGER  THAN  TEXAS. 
For  ninety-four  years  it  has  witnessed  and  re- 
ccrded  the  progress  of  Texas.  In  the  meantime. 
The  News  has  enjoyed  a  long  record  of  signal 
achievements:  The  News  installed  the  first  tele¬ 
phone  in  Texas;  the  first  dispatch  over  the  At¬ 
lantic  Cable  was  printed  in  The  News  in  1866: 
The  News  built  the  first  plant  in  the  U.  S.  devoted 
exclusively  to  newspaper  publishing;  The  News  :s 
a  charter  member  of  the  Associated  Press;  The 
News  was  first  in  many  other  instances — its  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  is  constant  and  alert.  The  News, 
therefore,  will  have  an  important  part  in  Texas’ 
Centennial  activities. 


HE  GALVESTON  NEWS-TRIBUNE 


York 


Chicago 


NEWS-TRIBUNE  BUILDING  (SINCE  1842)  (SINCE  1880) 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

Atlanta  Dallas  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Ang.Us  Portland 


PORT  ARTHUR  HONOR 
HEROES  AND  HISTO^ 


Tkre«>Day  Celebration  Also  S 
icant  of  $23,000,000  of 
New  Construction  in 
Last  Year 


Colorful  Historical  Pageant  Began  with  New  Year’s  Day  stiU  ^ha' 

Sun  Bowl  Football  Gante— Special  50-Cent  Piece  settlers” 

Coined  by  Government  Now  Worth  $8  another 

_  a  few  m 

El  PASO,  fifth  city  in  population  commemorating  the  arrival  of  the 

in  Texas,  holds  the  distinction  of  Spanish  explorers  three  centuries  « 

opening  the  year  of  Texas  Centennial  earlier,  El  Paso  this  year  was 
celebrations.  ored  in  the  issuanw  by  the  United 

First  of  the  Texas  Centennial  events  States  government  of  a  special  comage 
was  the  Southwestern  Sun  Carnival  of  50-cent  pieces  bearing  upon  one 
held  there  at  the  first  of  the  year  with  side  the  bold  and  rather  crude  draw- 
a  colorful  display  of  historical  pag-  ing  of  the  head  of  a  wild  Spmish  Po^n®"^ 

ean try  featuring  picturesque  episodes  cow.  T^e  name  of  the  explorer,  ' 

in  southwestern  history  from  the  time  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  when  translated  mto 

of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Spanish  English,  is  "Head  of  A  Cow,  and 

Conquistadors  under  Don  Alvar  Nu-  the  cow’s  head  was  his  inscription  “  ^  e 


★  CUERO,  Tex. 

★  GONZALES,  Tex. 

★  YOAKUM,  Tex. 

The  Guadalupe  River  Valley  of  Texas  was  singled  out 
centuries  ago  by  the  Spanish,  as  a  veritable  oasis  strip 
after  the  Mexican  colonizers  had  crossed  250  miles  of 
mesquite  covered  hills  of  South  Texas,  working  east¬ 
ward  from  the  Rio  Grande  River.  Its  rich  alluvial  flats 
and  ample  water  supply  offered  both  grazing  facilities 
and  row  crop  farming  possibilities. 

Here  is  the  cradle  of  Texas  cattle  industry,  where  even 
today,  the  number  of  cattle  per  square  mile  is  the  great¬ 
est  in  Texas.  Other  and  also  important  income  factors 
are  cotton,  corn,  wool,  turkeys,  pecans,  dairying. 
Allegiance  of  the  prosperous  and  thrifty  population  to 
the  excellent  markets  of  Cuero,  Gonzales  and  Yoakum 
is  a  unique  distinction  of  this  territory,  and  is  reflected 
in  its  allegiance  to  these  three  newspapers: 

Cuero  Records  Gonzales  Inquirer 

Cuero  is  a  city  of  6,000,  in  Gonzales,  city  of  5,630,  in  Gon- 

DeWitt  Coimty,  and  has  a  zales  County,  has  a  trading 

trading  zone  oi  25,000  people,  zone  of  28,000  people.  The 

reach^  exclusively  by  the  Gonzales  Inquirer  serves  this 

Cuero  Record.  market  exclusively. 

Yoakum  Times 

Yoakum,  a  city  of  5,656,  is  in 
La  Vaca  and  DeWitt  Counties. 

The  trading  zone  of  20,000  peo¬ 
ple  is  best  served  by  the  Yoa¬ 
kum  Times. 
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MIRROR 


Has  offered  coverage  of 
Hillsboro  and  Hill  County. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Rich 
Black  Land  Belt  of 
y  Texas.  90%  of  Hills- 
\  boro  homes  and  every  / 
\  section  of  Hillsboro  / 
\  trade  territory  / 

\  read  / 


Get  Complete 
Information 
from  the 


THE  MIRROR 


Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Nat'l.  Rep. 
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Wichita  Daily  Times 

Wichita  Falls  Record  News 

Wichita  Sunday  Times 


Business  Is  Good  in  the 
Wichita  Falls  Market — 29%  Gain 
in  National  Advertising  Linage 
March  1936  over  1935 


Just  the  income  from  1935  cotton  crop  $50,873,000.00 
Oil  runs  1935  $22,995,000.00  (Under  proration) 

And  millions  and  millions  more  new  wealth  from 
cattle,  small  grains,  feed  crops  and  produce. 


An  Exclusive  Sunday  Field — Wichita  Daily  Times 


ON  WMCAT  CATTLS 


Sunday  edition  with  over  30,000  net  paid  circulation. 


An  Increase  of  More  than  5,000  in  recent  months. 

Challenges  aggressive  1936  manufacturers.  The  Wichita  Falls  market  rich  in  natural  resources  of¬ 
fers  an  unparalleled  buying  power,  where  millions  of  new  wealth  is  created  annually. 


Visit  Wichita  Frdls,  center  of  the 
Worlds s  greatest  independent  oil 
field,  en  route  to  the  Texas 
Centennial,  Drdlas,  1936. 


Wichita  Daily  Times,  Wichita  Falls  Record  News, 
Wichita  Falls  Sunday  Times 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

National  Representatiz’cs: 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 

San  Francisco,  Dallas. 


BROWNSVILLE,  TEXAS*  NEWEST  PORT  to  re-enact  frontier  scenes  game  be^^n  Baylor  Umvertit, 

CITY;  OUTLET  OF  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  “ 

— . - ^  will 

Opening  Celebration  a  Pageant  of  Transportation  Evolution—  day 
Favorable  Climate  in  Center  of  Citrus,  Cotton  and 

deni 

Oil  Producing  Areas  Aids  Growth  dres 


[-29  Louisiana,  a  massed  open  air  ve^ 
ier-  service,  an  historical  pageant,  and, 
yril-  climaxing  the  fiesta,  a  mammoth  floral 
Bsi-  parade  with  more  than  fifty  gorge, 
the  ously  decorated  floats  and  more  than 
a  dozen  bands.  The  parade  is  ex. 
pected  to  attract  about  75,000  visitors 
r  p  Tyler  is  only  100  miles  from  the  Cen. 

tral  Centennial  Ebcposition  at  Dallas, 
S  and  thousands  of  Centennial  visitws 
will  pass  through  here  and  attoid  the 
Rose  Festival. 

Tours  through  the  rose  fields  will  be 
given  daily  during  the  festival  and  the 
nation’s  leading  rosarians  will  lecture 
each  day  on  rose  culture.  A  great 
rose  show  covering  a  city  block,  in 
which  will  be  displayed  all  of  the  sev. 
eral  hundred  different  varieties  of 
roses  grown  in  this  section,  will  be 
the  center  of  attraction. 

As  Tyler’s  contribution  to  the  Texas 
Centennial,  A.  F.  Watkins,  veteran 
nurseryman,  developed  the  Texas  Cen. 
tennial  Rose,  a  distinct  variety  whidi 
has  been  widely  used  in  connection 
with  Centennial  publicity,  having 
been  sent  to  prominent  people  in  New 

_ _ ”  ’  ,  to  President  Roosevelt  and 

More  than  1,500  others  throughout  the  country.  Mr, 

Watkins,  who  also  originate  the 
Hoover  rose,  traces  the  origin  of  the 
Centennial  rose  back  to  October,  1932, 
when  he  discovered  a  bloosom  entire- 
ly  different  from  the  Hoover  rose  plant 
on  which  it  was  growing.  From  this 
twig  the  veteran  rose  grower  pro- 

_ _  duced  an  entirely  new  variety  wift 

parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  different  coloring  from  the  Hoowr 

several  foreign  coimtries.  Last  year  variety.  The  Centennial  rose  is  no* 

a  prominent  French  rosarian  came  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  in 
here  from  France  to  get  flrst-hand  in-  America. 

formation  about  American  rose  cul-  As  another  contribution  to  the  Cen- 
ture.  tennial,  Tyler  is  restoring  old  Camp 

Main  events  during  the  Festival  will  Ford,  said  to  have  been  the  only  CivU 
be  coronation  of  the  Texas  Rose  Queen  War  camp  for  captured  Federal  pris¬ 
on  opening  day,  an  intersectional  foot-  oners  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


Already  famed  as  the  metropolis  shorten  the  route  to  Mexico  City  and  ppSTIVAI  AT  TYl  ER 

of  the  highly  developed  citrus  attract  increasing  international  tourist  ^ 

fruit  and  winter  truck  growing  area  travel  via  Brownsville.  DEVOTED  TO  ROSES 

known  as  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Coastal  bathing  resorts  nearby  pro-  - 

Valley,  Brownsville  recently  drew  vide  recreation,  while  abundance  of  Though  in  Heart  of  Oil  Area,  Cam- 
added  attention  as  Texas’  newest  port  game  lures  hunters  in  season,  with  munity  Keep*  Title  of  “Rose 

city.  A  17-mile  channel  cut  across  deep-sea  fishing  a  few  hoiu^  away  Garden  of  America" _ Show 

land  brought  the  sea  to  Brownville,  from  any  town  in  the  valley.  2.6 

and  henceforth  the  world’s  ocean-  Besides  its  glamorous  semi-tropical  ‘ 

going  commerce  will  have  access  to  atmosphere,  the  valley  includes  points  Tyler,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 

.  ...  East  Texas  oil  area — the  largest  oil 

field  in  the  world — will,  paradoxically, 
feature  its  annual  Texas  Rose  Festi¬ 
val  as  its  major  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tion.  ’Tyler,  known  as  “the  Rose 
Garden  of  America,”  produces  ap- 
proxin'^tely  7,000,000  rose  bushes  an- 
,  nually  with  a  potential  yield  of  150,- 

.  000,000  blooms  yearly.  Last  season 

more  155  full  carloads  of  rose 

-  plants  were  shipped  from  Tyler  to 

various  United  States,  Mexican  and  York, 

Canadian  _ 

acres  in  roses  are  imder  cultivation 
this  section 

the  state 

celebrating  birthday  by  stag- 

show  from 
This  annual 

event  has  the  attracted  thou- 


that  inland  town  on  the  Rio  Grande  ot  historic  mterest,  such  as  important 
near  the  extreme  southern  tip  of  battlefields  of  the  1846  conflict  be- 

tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
„  ,  ,  ,  j  with  local  and  the  last  battle  of  the  Civil  War — 

m^tc  complete  the  chemtel  turn-  em^Uy^t^atter  Gem 

?*j3S’t  “tcjSS'  rstiSite“ in"  1^8's  “i- 

Sffle  ”5Sley  ol!  boSi United  State,  ""Jf*  'f"””  .“e 

^Mexican  sides  of  the  border.  f  ^le  ranches  have  been  ^ed  mto 

“  .  ^  farms  smce  the  railroad  first  linked 

A  pageant  of  transjwrtaUon  ®y°  "  Brownsville  with  the  remainder  of 
tion  with  a  centenn^  note  ea  country  in  1904,  a  few  large 

the  port-opening  celebration  m  y.  j.jmg}jg5  remain,  notably  the  King 
Favored  by  climate — with  t^pera-  property  of  some  40,000  acres  in 
tures  seldom  as  low  as  freezing  and  Hidalgo  County.  It  is  part  of  the 
summer’s  cooling  breezes  —  the  original  Richard  King  ranching  in- 
Brownsville  region  has  been  devel-  terests  which,  stretching  northward 
oped  phenomenally  during  the  past  30  from  the  valley  almost  to  Corpus 
years,  first  as  a  source  of  winter  Christi,  once  contained  1,500,000  acres 
vegetables  on  irrigated  farms  and  and  until  its  recent  division,  was 
later  also  as  a  leading  producer  of  the  “world’s  largest  ranch.”  Foimda- 
grape  fruit,  oranges  and  other  citrus,  tions  of  the  fortimes  of  Richard  King, 
Other  crops  harvested  dicing  the  his  associate,  Mifflin  Kennedy,  and 
summer — such  as  cotton — will  greatly  Charles  Stillman  (founder  of  Browns- 
swell  the  annual  proceeds  from  the  ville,  who  later  went  to  New 
soil.  And  in  recent  years  a  new  York)  were  laid  aroimd  Browns- 
industry— oil — has  been  developed  to  ville.  King  and  Kennedy  originally 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  operated  little  steamboats  up  and 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  down  the  Rio  Grande.  Eventually 

Hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  abandoned,  they  were  the  forerunner 
have  been  invested  in  such  facilities  of  today’s  modem  water  transport, 
as  a  90-mile  oil  pipeline  to  Port  Isabel  Although  Brownsville,  with  27,000 
—the  valley’s  first  deep  water  port—  population,  is  larger,  the  valley 
and  in  refineries,  tank  farms,  storage  boasts  numerous  thriving  cities,  no¬ 
plants  and  terminal  equipment  at  tably  San  Benito,  Harlingen,  Mer- 
various  points,  including  the  new  cedes,  McAllen,  Mission,  Edinburg 
port  of  Brownsville.  others.  Additional  areas  are  being 

Brownsville  is  the  site  of  Fort  brought  under  irrigation,  a  Willacy 
Brown,  frontier  military  post  still  gar-  County  project  for  75,000  acres  being 
risoned  by  United  States  army  \mits.  p*'®  of  th®  newest.  Raymondville 
It  is  just  across  the  Rio  Grande  ^  that  county’s  principal  town.  Fur- 
from  Matamoros,  sizeable  Mexican  fb®r  valley  waterway  development  is 
city.  Irrigation  and  other  develop-  ®  channel  being  dredged  along  the 
ments  on  the  Mexican  side  are  aug-  route  of  the  Intra-coastal  Canal  to 
menting  the  commercial  prestige  of  connect  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  a 
Brownsville,  principal  lower  valley  stie^  on  which  Harlingen  is  situated, 
port  of  entry;  and  the  building  of  a  Brazos  de  Santiago  Pass  for  an 

new  highway  between  Matamoros  and  outlet  to  the  gulf, 
the  Mexican  city  of  Victoria  to  link  Brownsville  is  also  the  northern 
up  with  the  Pan-American  highway  terminus  of  the  Pan-American  Air- 
that  already  touches  Victoria  will  ways’  western  division. 


Oil  and  Agriculture! 


PROVIDE  A 

REGULAR  SPENDABLE  INCOME 
IN  THE 

PAMPA  MARKET 

OF  THE  TEXAS  PANHANDLE 

Steady  development  in  Agriculture  and  ^Bb 

Indust^  is  one  of  the  finest  romances 
of  territorial  expimsion  in  the  Southwest.  CS, 

A  diversified  agricultural  program  guar- 
antees  a  dependable,  responsive  and 
profitable  market  the  year  round,  supple- 
mented  by  enormous  pa3rrolls  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry. 

A  Market  of  55,000  People 

Uk  Annual  Payrolls  of  over  $7,000,000 
|W|  are  supplemented  by:  •_ 

j  $13,512,903  from  Farm  Crops 

$9,359,291  from  Livestock 
$2,000,000  from  Dairying  and  Poultry 

fjmm  the  petroleum  industry 

I  Provides  Additional  Income  from: 

26  Carbon  Black  Plants 

.  40  Casing  Head  Gasoline  Plants 

Refineries  . 

2544  Oil  Wells  Bb 

Ml  -  966  Gas  Wells 


PAMPA 


The  Pampa  Daily  iVeie*, 
with  5,726  circulation, 
reaches  the  buying  power 
of  this  wealthy  area. 


Pampa  Daily  News 


National  Representative:  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 
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CARRIES  MORE  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


I  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SAN  ANTONIO  NEWSPAPER 


No  amount  of  charts,  figures  and  sur¬ 
veys  can  prove  more  than  this  simple, 
one  sentence  statement:  “The  LIGHT 
is  read  by  more  people  and  carries 
more  display  advertising  than  any  other 
San  Antonio  newspaper.” 

Readers  and  advertisers  .  .  .  there  is 
no  other  yardstick  by  which  to  measure 
any  newspaper’s  leadership.  A  cover¬ 
age  so  thorough,  a  confidence  so  justi¬ 
fied  by  results  proves  that  San  Antonio 
business  buys  and  sells  through  this 
newspaper  to  an  unparalleled  extent. 

Supreme  in  San  Antonio’s  retail  trad¬ 
ing  area,  the  LIGHT  has  the  largest 
city  and  total  circulation,  daily  and 
Sunday,  of  any  San  Antonio  news¬ 
paper. 

And  when  you  sell  these  readers  you 
sell  South  Texas,  because  South  Texas 
wealth  and  industry  are  concentrated 
in  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County. 
Of  the  21  counties  comprising  San 


FIRST  3  MONTHS  1936 
RETAIL 


LIGHT  . 

...  1,164,608 

News . 

. .  .  838,460 

Express . 

. . .  526,531 

GENERAL 

♦LIGHT  ... 

. . . .  354,329 

News . 

. .  .  325,058 

Express . 

...  265,049 

All  lineage  figures  from  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc. 

*  Ex.  Am.  Wkly. 


Antonio’s  retail  market,  Bexar  County 
has  79%  of  the  domestic  electric 
meters,  65%  of  the  grocery  stores, 
59%  of  the  total  retail  outlets  and 
76%  of  the  individual  income  tax  re¬ 
turns.  62%  of  all  retail  business  in 
South  Texas  is  transacted  in  San  An- 


Because  this  is  Texas’  Centennial  Year, 
alert  advertisers  are  cashing  in  on  plus 
circulation  and  increased  sales.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  San  Antonio, 
because  its  rich  historical  background 
is  a  magnet  which  will  inevitably  draw 
Centennial  visitors.  Here  is  the  Alamo, 
the  greatest  of  Texas  shrines;  here  are 
the  Missions,  Texas’  colorful  links  with 
her  glorious  past;  here  are  to  be  staged 
historical  pageants  and  Centennial 
celebrations  to  attract  Texans  and  out- 
of-state  visitors  in  numbers  never  before 
approached  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Already  San  Antonio’s  hotels  report 
record  breaking  business;  San  An¬ 
tonio’s  streets  are  crowded ;  a  throng  of 
1 50,000  watched  the  greatest  Battle  of 
Flowers  Parade  in  history  ...  a  fore¬ 
runner  to  Centennial  celebrations  .  .  . 
here  is  business  ripe  for  the  asking 
.  .  .  here  is  one  dominant  newspaper 
ready  and  waiting  to  command  the 
attention  of  this  market  for  you. 


THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 

EVERY  EVENiNG  AND  SUNDAY  MORNiNG 

Represented  nationally  by 
PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 
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NEWS  OF  TEXANS’  DEFEAT  AT  ALAMO 
PUBLISHED  THREE  WEEKS  LATER 

Massacre,  March  6,  1836,  Printed  in  Telegraph  and  Texas 
Register  on  March  24 — New  Orleans  Papers  Printed 
Account  March  28,  New  York  Sun  April  12 

XT  EWS  dissemination  was  slow  in  verify  the  words  of  immortal  Travis 


and  we  continue.  Mrs.  Dickinson  Houston’s  biggest  peacetime  cde. 
[wife  of  one  of  the  Alamo’s  defenders]  bration  was  held  on  April  18  when  a 
and  her  diild,  and  a  negro  of  Bowie’s  gigantic  parade  on  the  main  streeti 
and,  as  before  said,  Travis’s,  were  told  the  historic  story  of  Houston  and 
spared.  Texas.  Thousands  were  in  the  line  of 

“Our  dead  were  denied  the  ri^t  of  *’^®rch  and  t^ore  than  100,000  men^ 
Christian  burial;  being  stripped  and  women  and  children  were  spectatoti, 

On  April  19  throngs  witnessed  the 


thrown  into  a  pile,  and 


Would  that  we  could  gather  up  their  pageant,  “Queen  of  the  Miasions,' 


IV  Texas  as  elsewhere  100  years  ago 
and  instead  of  minutes,  or  at  worst 
hours,  as  would  now  be  required  to 
apprise  the  rest  of  the  world  of  such 
an  epochal  event  as  the  fall  of  the 
Alamo  at  San  Antonio,  it  was  weeks 
before  such  details  were  published  at 
San  Felipe  de  Austin,  200  miles  dis- 


which  was  colorfully  presented  at 
Miller  Memorial  Theater  in  Herman 


verify  the  words  of  immortal  Travis  ashes  and  place  them  in  urns!  which  was  colorfully  presented  at 

[Lieut.  Col.  William  Barrett  Travis,  “Jt  jg  stated  that  about  fifteen  him-  Miller  Memorial  Theater  in  Herman 
commander  in  the  Alamo],  ‘to  make  dred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  Park.  There  were  pilgrimages  to  ba¬ 
the  victory  worse  to  the  enemy  than  wounded  in  the  last  and  previous  at-  toric  points  of  interest  in  Houatoa 
a  defeat.’  A  pause  ensued  after  the  tacks.’’  and  general  religious  services  in 


a  defeat.’  A  pause  ensued  after  the 
second  attack,  which  was  renewed  on 
the  third  time,  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  Santa  Ana  and  his  facers;  then 
they  poured  in  over  the  walls,  ‘like 


Hiere  the  Telegraph  and  Texas  sheep’;  the  struggle,  however,  did  not 


Register  on  March  24,  1836,  printed  an 
extended  account  of  the  massacre  of 
180-odd  Texans  by  Mexican  attackers 
on  March  6.  The  Telegraph’s  news, 
needless  to  say,  was  not  telegraphed. 

Incidentally,  the  Telegraph  and 
Texas  Register  was  one  of  the  first 


even  there  cease — unable  from  the 
crowd  and  for  want  of  time  to  load 
their  guns  and  rifles,  our  men  made 
use  of  the  butt-ends  of  the  latter  and 
continued  to  fight  and  to  resist,  until 
life  ebbed  out  throu^  their  number¬ 
less  wounds  and  the  enemy  had  con- 


tacks.’’  and  general  religious  services  in  tht 

Then  followed  a  partial  list  of  the  churches  of  the  city. 

Alamo  dead.  Many  distinguished  visitors  wcm 

honor^  at  a  luncheon  April  20.  la 
the  afternoon  a  reception  was  held  tm 

HOUSTON  CELEBRATING  descendants  of  TexL  pioneen  m  ,  ' 
OWN  CENTENNIAL  log  cabin  at  Hermann  Park.  Cathoki 

-  dignitaries  were  honored  at  an  en. 

(Continued  from  page  XVI)  ning  reception.  A  folk  festival  « 

—  '  Main  Street  attracted  thousands.  IW; 

has  become  the  largest  city  in  the  activities  of  the  day  also  included  il 


state.  Towering  skyscrapers  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  homes  which  are  spring- 


re-enactment  of  the  battle  of  Saa 
Jacinto  by  Houston  boy  scouts  on  tl» 


papers  in  Texas,  connwtion  wiA  quer^  the  fort,  but  not  its  brave,  ite  yp  q£  attest  same  field  where  a  valiant  band  of 

a  celebration  April  21,  this  year,  in  matchless  defenders;  they  perished,  growth  of  Houston.  Texans  routed  a  Mexican  army  a  cen- 

recognition  of  San  Felipe’s  historical  but  they  yielded  not;  only  one  „  .  *0000000  turv  aeo 

importance  as  the  capiUd  of  Stephen  [Warner]  remained  to  ask  for  quarter.  $9.(^.000  ^rth  of  new  tuir  ago. 

Po  .  P  P  unrelenting  ^ 


F.  Austin’s  original  American  colony 
in  Texas — the  “Jamestown  of  Texas” — 
it  was  recalled  that  D.  G.  Cotton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  early  paper  there,  published 
the  first  book  printed  in  the  English 
language  in  Texas.  TTiat  was  in  1829, 
seven  years  before  Texas  became  an 
independent  republic. 

WMe  the  San  Felipe  paper  on 
March  24  printed  details  of  the  Alamo’s 
fall,  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  later 
before  the  story  appeared  in  New 
York,  where  a  somewhat  garbled  ac- 
coimt  (in  the  li^t  of  later  accepted 
history)  was  published  in  the  New 


the  growth  of  Houston.  Texans  routed  a  Mexican  army  a  cen. 

More  than  $9,000,000  worth  of  new  ''“T  ago. 


enemy  —  total  extermination  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  darkness  of  death  oc¬ 
cupied  the  memorable  Alamo,  but  re¬ 
cently  so  teeming  with  gallant  spirits 


construction  work  has  been  launched  A  series  of  celebrations  at  the  bat- 
in  Houston  since  the  first  of  the  year,  tleground  began  on  the  morning  of 
by  far  the  highest  volume  of  any  city  April  21  and  continued  until  nightfall 
in  the  state.  despite  intermittent  showers  of  rain. 

During  the  past  few  months,  Hous-  Governor  James  V.  Allred,  many  hi^ 


and  filled  with  deeds  of  never-failine  ^  play^  host  to  thousands  of  digmtaries  of  the  Catholic  church, 
remembVanT  wTmi^  S  Ae^L  visitors  from  every  state  of  the  union  Ma^ruc  officials,  members  of  the  Son, 


ixfilitfxliurttxice.  VTC  ciivy  iiut  um?  ;  V  - - 7*^* - —  — -  j  tx  xx  t  *.1^  -g  ui-  # 

ings  of  the  victors,  for  they  must  have  and  from  several  foreign  countries  in  Dau^ters  of  the  Repubhc  of 

been  bitter  and  galling;  not  proud  conriection  with  the  centennial  cele-  Texas  and  others  took  part  in  theie 


events. 

The  Catholic  field  mass  in  the  mom- 


Maich  24  printed  details  of  the  Alamo’s  ones.  Who  would  not  be  rather  one  even  . 

fall,  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  later  of  the  Alamo  heroes,  than  of  the  liv-  The  first  major  ev«it  of  the  centen-  The  Catholic  field  mass  in  the  mom- 
before  the  story  appeared  in  New  ing  of  its  merciless  victors!  Spirits  of  year  was  held  on  March  27,  when  ing  officially  launched  the  activity 

York,  where  a  somewhat  garbled  ac-  the  mi^ty,  though  fallen!  honours  ground^  was  broken  for  the  $900,000  of  the  day.  Hie  mass  was  celebrated 

count  (in  the  li^t  of  later  accepted  and  rest  are  with  ye;  the  spark  of  memorial  shaft  at  the  historic  San  by  Archbishi^  Joseph  F.  Rummel  of 

history)  was  published  in  the  New  immortality  which  animated  your  Jacinto  battleground,  20  miles  north-  New  Orleans.  The  many  mass  jiartic- 

YorJe  Sun  of  April  12,  quoting  New  forms,  shall  bri^ten  into  a  flame,  and  die  city.  Colonel  A.  J.  Hous-  ipants  presented  a  most  solemn  and 

Orleans  papers  of  March  28  as  its  Texas,  the  whole  world,  shall  hail  ye  o*dy  living  son  of  General  Sam  beautiful  picture.  A  patriotic  and  in- 

authority.  like  demi-gods  of  old,  as  founders  of  Houston,  guided  a  100-year-old  plow,  spiring  sermon  was  preached  by 

A  few  copies  of  early  issues  of  the  new  actions,  and  as  patterns  for  imita-  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen,  that  turned  Bishop  John  D.  Canwell  of  Los  An- 


authority. 

A  few  copies  of  early  issues  of  the 
Telegraph  and  Texas  Register  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  University  of  Texas 
library.  Entitled  “More  Particulars 
Concerning  the  Fall  of  the  Alamo,”  its 
story  of  March  24,  1836,  somewhat 
editorially  said; 

“Hiat  event  so  lamentable  and  yet 
so  glorious  to  Texas  is  of  such  deep 
interest  and  excites  so  much  our  feel¬ 
ings  that  we  shall  never  cease  to  cele¬ 
brate  it,  and  regret  that  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  all  those 


tion! 

“From  the  commencement  to  its 
close,  the  storming  lasted  less  than 
an  hour.  Major  Evans,  master  of 
ordnance,  was  killed  when  in  the  act 
of  setting  fire  to  the  powder  magazine, 
agreeably  to  the  previous  orders  from 
Travis.  The  end  of  David  Crocket 
[Crockett]  of  Tennessee,  the  great 
hunter  of  the  wesL  was  as  glorious 
as  his  career  through  life  had  been 
useful.  He  and  his  companions  were 


the  first  furrow. 
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who  fell  in  that  fort,  that  we  might  found  surrounded  by  piles  of  assail- 


publish  them,  and  thus  consecrate  to 
future  ages  the  memory  of  our  heroes 
who  peHshed  at  the  Thermopylae  of 
Texas.  Such  examples  are  bri^t 
ones,  and  should  be  held  up  as  mir¬ 
rors,  that  by  reflection  we  may  catch 
the  spirit  and  learn  to  fashion  our 
own  behavior.  TTie  list  of  names,  in¬ 
serted  below,  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Smith,  who  has  rendered 
good  service  to  Texas,  and  to  Judge 
Ponton  are  we  indebted  for  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  as  communicated  to  them  by 
Mrs.  Dickinson,  who  was  in  the  Alamo 
during  the  siege  and  assault. 

“At  daybreak  on  the  6th  inst,  the 
enemy  surrounded  the  fort  with  their 
infantry,  with  the  cavalry  forming  a 
circle  outside  to  prevent  escape  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison;  the  number  con¬ 
sisted  of  at  least  4,000  against  140! 
[Latter  figure  apparently  imderstated 
by  about  40.]  General  Santa  Ana 
[Santa  Anna]  commanded  in  person, 
assisted  by  four  generals  and  a  for¬ 
midable  train  of  artillery.  Our  men 
had  been  previously  much  fatigued 
and  harassed  by  night-watching  and 
incessant  toils,  having  experienced  for 
some  dajrs  past  a  heavy  ^mbardment 
and  several  real  and  feigned  attacks. 
But,  American  valor  and  American 
love  of  liberty  displayed  themselves 
to  the  last;  they  were  never  more 
conspicuous;  twice  did  the  enemy  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  walls  their  scaling  ladders, 
and  twice  did  they  receive  a  check; 
for  our  men  were  determined  to 


ants,  whom  they  had  immolated  on 
the  altar  of  Texas  liberties.  The 
countenance  of  Crocket  was  un¬ 
changed;  he  had  in  death  that  fresh¬ 
ness  of  hue,  which  his  exercise  of 
pursuing  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and 
the  prairie  had  imparted  to  him. 
Texas  places  him,  exultingly,  among 
the  martyrs  in  her  cause.  Col.  Travis 
stood  on  the  walls  cheering  his  men, 
exclaiming,  ‘Hurra,  my  boys!’  till  he 
received  a  second  shot,  and  fell;  it  is 
stated  that  a  Mexican  general  [Mora] 
then  rushed  upon  him,  and  lif^  his 
sword  to  destroy  his  victim,  who,  col¬ 
lecting  all  his  expiring  energies,  di¬ 
rected  a  thrust  at  the  former,  which 
changed  their  relative  positions;  for 
the  victim  became  the  victor,  and  the 
remains  of  both  descended  to  eternal 
sleep;  but  not  alike  to  everlasting 
fame. 

“Travis’s  negro  was  spared  because, 
as  the  enemy  said,  ‘his  master  had 
behaved  like  a  brave  man’;  words 
which  of  themselves  form  an  epitaph; 
they  are  already  engraved  on  the 
hearts  of  Texans,  and  should  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  his  tomb.  Col.  James 
Bowie,  who  had  for  several  days  been 
sick,  was  murdered  in  his  b^;  his 
remains  were  mutilated.  Humanity 
shudders  at  describing  these  scenes; 
and  the  pen,  as  if  a  living  thing,  stops 
to  gain  fresh  force,  that  sensibility 
may  give  way  to  duty. 

‘‘Suspended  animation  has  returned 
to  the  instrument  of  our  narration. 


inches  of  Snow  in  January 
and  Heavy  Rains  in  April 
is  GOOD  NEWS  in 
LUBBOCK.  TEXAS 


Winter  snows  followed  by  general  spring  rains  prepare  the 
great  South  Plains  of  Texas — the  nation’s  cheapest  cotton 
producing  section — for  another  bumper  year.  Cotton  and 
grains  have  a  bright  outlook  for  1936.  Pastures  for  live¬ 
stock  are  good.  Ours  is  an  agricultural  and  livestock  mar¬ 
ket-one  of  the  best! 

Income  Factors  for  1935  Explain  the  Re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  this  isolated  KEY  MARKET 
— the  South  Plains  of  Texas; 

$15,000,000  from  Cotton 
$1,000,000  from  Mules 
55,000  Cattle,  fed  and  shipped. 

25,000  Sheep  were  raised. 

16,000,000  lbs.  dressed  poultry  shipped 
40,000  lbs.  cheese,  from  one  shipper,  monthly 
Wheat,  Com,  Grain,  Sorghums,  Hogs,  Turkeys. 

Lubbock  is  a  city  of  25,000,  with  a  market  area  of 
162,000  people,  served  by  multiple  railways  and  high¬ 
ways.  The  high  per  capita  wealth  is  reached  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Lubbock  Avalanche  Journal,  with  its 
circiUation  of  15,442.  Here  is  a  market  well  worth 
cultivating. 

Lcbbock  Avalanche  Jovbn.ci. 

Lubbock,  Texas 

JSational  Representative:  Texas  Daily  Press  League 


All  Right,  Son  .  .  . 
Let's  Go  to  Town! 


For  nearly  as  many  years  as  Texas  has  a  histoiy,  WACO 
has  been  “town”  for  Central  Texans  inhabiting  these  15 
densely  populated,  w’ealthy  counties. 


1  oday,  a  hall-million  people  Irom  this  rich  area  come 
to  town”  over  one  of  the  finest  paved  highway  networks 
in  the  entire  country,  the  converging  point  of  whi  ch  is 
WACO.  They  bring  to  this  center  not  only  the  abund¬ 
ant  harvests  and  products  of  a  wisely  diversified  farming 

industr>  .  but  the  BUYING  POWER  of 


1836  1936 

Texas  Centennial 


This  is  a  big  year  in  Texas  history 
.  .  .  and  a  big  year  for  Texans! 
Visitors  by  the  thousands  will  be 
here— but  we  Texans,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  will  be  doing  some  travelling 
ourselves! 

That  means  new  clothes  for  the 
family,  new  cars,  new  tires,  and 
gallons  of  gasoline.  It  means  new 
furniture,  new  refrigerators,  new 
rugs— to  dress  up  the  old  place  for 
"the  folks”  who’ll  soon  be  here. 

Yes,  we  re  going  to  celebrate! 


THE  FOURTH  BEST  MARKET  IN  TEXAS 


When  a  Central  Te; 
means  business  .  .  . 


:.xan  says.  Let  s 
.  and  he  means- 


A.  B.  C. 

Morning  ....  16,6 

Evening . 14,1 

Sunday . 30,7 

Comb.  Daily .  30 

(as  of  period  ending  3-31-35) 


The  Buying  Center  of 
the  Richest  Diversified 
Agricultural  Section 
In  Texas 


This  city,  by  virtue  of  its  central  location— both  as  to 
population  and  geography,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
distributing  points  of  Texas.  Large  wholesale  drug, 
grocery  and  other  commodity  houses  are  now  serving  this 
fertile  market;  and  this  same  market,  by  reader  preference, 
is  covered  by  only  one  newspaper  medium  .  .  .  the 
WACO  papers  I 


National  Representatives 
burke,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC 

New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas 


Waco  News-Tribune  &  Times-Herald 

MORNING  -  EVENING  --  SUNDAY 
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OLD  AND  NEW  AT  SAN  ANTONIO 


10,000  SAW  PAGEANT 

Approximately  10,000  persons  wit¬ 
nessed  the  recent  presentation  in  Kil¬ 
gore  of  a  pageant,  “Texas  Under  Six 
Flags,”  by  lUgore  schools.  The  epi¬ 
sodes  symbolically  told  the  story  of 
Texas  ^om  its  discovery  to  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  its  history  during  100 
years  of  independence. 


PANHANDLE  TO  TElU- 
STORY  OF  CORONiSi 


Pageant  in  Palo  Dnro  State  pj 
Will  Depict  Arrival  of  Spaaiar*, 
Followed  by  Rise  of  Agricel, 
tore — and  Oil 


GALVESTON  HOLDING 
OLEANDER  FESTIVAL 


Beach  Carnival,  Cruiser  Races  and 
Other  Festivities  Make  Up 
Centennial  Program  for 
June  and  July 


Beginning  the  early  part  of  June 
and  continuing  almost  imintermitted- 
ly  for  two  months,  Galveston  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  Centennial  program  that 
should  be  the  attraction  of  many 
visitors  to  Texas  during  June  and 
July. 

T^e  following  events  were  planned 
on  Galveston’s  Centennial  calendar: 

June  6-14.  —  Centennial  Splash 
Week. 

June  19-22 — Oleander  Festival. 

July  19-26 — Water  Carnival  Week. 

August  3-9 — Centennial  Beach  Car¬ 
nival. 

August  8-9  —  Annual  Auxiliary 
Cruiser  Race. 

Galveston  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  Texas,  and  in  serving  under  six 
flags,  the  performances  of  her  citizens 
have  enriched  the  pages  of  Texas  his¬ 
tory.  Today,  it  is  one  of  Texas’  most 
modem  cities  and  a  leader  in  com¬ 
mercial  activity. 

Jean  Lafitte,  the  notorious  pirate 
chief,  the  only  buccaneer  to  have  in¬ 
fested  American  waters,  had  his  ren¬ 
dezvous  on  Galveston  Island  from 
1816  imtil  1821. 


It  will  be  mid-summer  before  J 
Texas  Plains  takes  an  active  parti 
the  state’s  one  hundredth  birthdl 
celebration.  Then  the  Panlandle  J 
gion  will  tell  the  story  of  Coronado  ■ 
colorful  pageantry  no  less  p'lnifitj 
than  the  march  of  the  Spai^hi« 
quistadore  across  the  area  in  ISg) 
The  fete  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
the  Palo  Duro  State  Park, 
amphitheater  where  Capi  FranjJ 
Vasquez  de  Coronado  is  believ^f 
have  camped  for  six  months  vj 
er^loring  the  Plains  for  the 
Cities  of  Cibola  and  their  eold-nliiJ 
houses. 

The  Amarillo  territory  ag^^jn 
celebrate  in  1940  when  it  joins  ^ 
New  Mexico  to  celebrate  four  cJ 
turies  of  history  since  Coronado’s^ 
astrous  ventiu'e. 

Spanish  pageantry  will  depict 
entrance  of  Coronado’s  entouras. 
1,500. 

Meanwhile,  a  centennial  festival 
cently  concluded  at  Pampa  aita  fo^ 
days  of  pageantry,  at  which  Govern] 
James  V.  Allred  and  pioneer  resife] 
were  major  attractions. 

Similar  celebrations  have  alreai 
been  held  at  Memphis,  Plainviei 
Floydada,  Hereford  and  Paduca 
Childress  will  entertain  the  Easte 
Panhandle  on  June  25.  July  Fourt 
however,  will  bring  the  Plains’  Ce 
tennial  festivities  to  a  climax:  eve 
family  picnic  will  have  Texas  ind 
pendence  as  a  theme  and  the  lone 
will  float  from  every  bend 
creek. 


Over  100  Percent  Increase  in 
Circulation  in  3  Years 

Such  circulation  gains  are  not  the  result  of  special  pro¬ 
motion,  but  are  a  result  of  great  increases  in  population 
and  wealth — in  “spendable  income”  which  can  be 
reached  only  through  the  Caller-Times. 

Here  Are  Our  Circulation 
Caine: 

June,  1933.  6,661 
June,  1934.  9,459 
June,  1935.  10580 
June,  1936,  A.  B.  C 

1 3,700 
Corpus  Christi  Caller -Times 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEXAS 

National  Representative:  Texas  Daily  Press  League 


1  C».'.Nd>  1^ 

Front  Page  News! 

Corpus  Christi 

Ad  Rates  Go  Up 

Nov.  1  Rate  Goes  from  6c  to  8c. 

whnak  , 

TwIUri 

EIhMiiM 

Due  to  tremendous  new  oil  field  develop¬ 
ments,  and  a  population  increased  to  over 
40,000,  the  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Caller- 
Times  has  had  .  .  . 

The  Alamo,  shrine  of  Texas  liberty,  and  the  Medi(»l  Arts  Building. 


HISTORIC  SAN  ANTONIO  I 
I  SPENDING  $694,000  j 


f  (Continued  from  page  XIV) 


little  San  Antonio  River,  winding 
through  the  city  so  leisurely  that  it 
has  been  bridged  42  times,  the  pro¬ 
gram  also  calls  for  serenaders  on  the 
plazas,  parties  at  the  old  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernor’s  palace,  outdoor  opera  in  the 
Brackenridge  Park  simken  garden 
theatre  and  other  colorful  features. 

Army  establishments  in  and  aroimd 
San  Antonio,  including  Randolph 
Field,  Uncle  Sam’s  “West  Point  of 
the  Air  Service,”  contribute  greatly 
to  its  commercial  importance  and,  of 
course,  draw  thousands  of  sight-seers. 
Termed  the  world’s  finest  air  school, 
through  which  every  United  States 
army  aviator  must  pass,  Randolph 
Field,  with  its  338  buildings  on  2,300 
acres  of  land  17  miles  east  of  San 
Antonio,  was  completed  at  an  original 
cost  of  $11,000,000  in  1932.  Since  then 
many  additional  millions  have  been 
spent  at  Randolph  Field  and  other 
San  Antonio  army  posts,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  is  3,300-acre  Sam 
Houston,  Eighth  Corps  Area  head¬ 
quarters.  Then  there  are  Kelly  Field, 
the  advanced  flying  school  to  which 
cadets  and  student  officers  graduate 
from  Randolph;  Brooks  and  Dimcan 
Fields  and  Camp  Normoyle,  all  mili¬ 
tary  stations.  The  War  Department 
owns  in  and  near  San  Antonio  ap¬ 
proximately  29,000  acres  valued  at 
$10,000,000. 

The  same  ideal  climate  that 
prompted  location  of  army  posts  in 
the  vicinity  and  has  annually  at¬ 
tracted  thousands  of  tourists  al^  has 
made  the  San  Antonio  region  impor¬ 


tant  agriculturally.  The  city  is  not 
far  away  from  one  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  winter  truck  garden  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  is  equally  near  the  edge  of 
great  ranching  regions,  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  contribute  to  making  Texas  first 
in  wool  and  mohair  as  well  as  cattle 
raising. 

But  San  Antonio’s  historic  back- 
groimd,  its  great  army  establishments, 
its  attractive  parks  and  amusements 
and  the  city’s  favorable  climate  are 
not  its  only  bases  for  distinction.  San 
Antonio  is  an  important  distributing 
center  for  a  wide  area  of  the  South¬ 
west  and  has  witnessed  phenomenal 
growth  industrially  in  recent  years. 

MEXICAN  TRAVEL  SPURTS 

Many  Centennial  Vititor*  to  Cross 
Border,  Say  Afencies 

Travel  agencies  report  that  65  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  Centennial  visitors 
are  coming  with  some  idea  of  seeing 
Mexico  as  well  as  Texas,  according  to 
William  Harrison  Furlong  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  United  States  representative  of 
the  National  Highway  Direction,  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico. 

In  return,  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  much  travel  from  Mexico  into 
Texas  for  the  celebrations,  although 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  occasion 
it  would  be  indelicate  to  organize  any 
effort  to  invite  Mexican  participation. 

This  flow  of  travel  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  will  obviously  help  to  spread  the 
tourist  travel  at  Dallas  throughout 
the  state.  Austin,  San  Antonio,  Hous¬ 
ton,  and  the  various  border  cities  are 
all  counting  on  benefiting  from  this 
travel.  A  new  highway  has  been  built 
from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City,  but  land¬ 
slides  have  continued  to  cause  diffi¬ 
culties  in  one  mountainous  section. 
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THE  BRIGHT  SPOT  OF  TEXAS 

PORT  ARTHUR 

a  powerful 

ONE-NEWSPAPER  CITY 

The  Port  Arthur  News 

Is  the  voice  of  a 

$30,000,000  REFINERY  PAYROLL 


PORT  ARTHUR .... 

has  led  the  state  of  Texas  in  re-employ- 
nr>ent  gains  tor  the  past  few  years,  due 
to  a  $21,000,000  construction  program. 

PORT  ARTHUR  .... 

has  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  and  The 
Texas  Company,  the  two  largest  oil  re¬ 
fining  units  in  Texas. 

PORT  ARTHUR  .... 

has  in  its  trade  area  a  new  oil  refinery 
being  built  by  the  Atlantic  Refinery  at 
a  cost  of  $7,000,000. 

PORT  ARTHUR .... 

shipped  15,000,000  tons  of  cargo  valued 
at  $184,031,068  in  1935,  an  increase  of 
2  million  over  1934. 

PORT  ARTHUR  .... 

has  under  construction  a  $2,500,000 
bridge  across  the  Neches  River,  con¬ 
necting  Port  Arthur  with  New  Orleans. 

PORT  ARTHUR .... 

has  a  population  of  55,000,  the  fastest 
growing  city  in  the  southwest,  125%  in¬ 
crease  from  1920  to  1930. 

PORT  ARTHUR .... 

leads  all  cities  in  the  state  with  the 
highest  per  capita  wage. 


THIS  VAST  PAYROLL 

can't  be  touched  without 

THE  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 


because— 

THOUSANDS  OF  FAMILIES 
IN  PORT  ARTHUR'S  GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL  TRADE  AREA 
READ  ONLY  THE  NEWS 

Ws  America’s  Greatest 

OIL  REFINING  CENTER 

Plus  A 

GREAT  SHIPPING  PORT 

WHERE  MONEY  IS  SPENT 
FREELY— IF  PROPERLY  INVITED 


BURKE,  KUIPERS  and  MAHONEY,  INC 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
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or  whether  you  expect  to  make  yo  ■ 
home  in  our  city. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ss 
Antonio,  I  extend  to  you  and  ths 
people  of  the  nation,  a  most  cordii 
invitation  to  visit  our  city  during  tK 
Centennial  Year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  K.  Quin,  Mayor 


OLDEST  SETTLERS”  IN  TEXAS 


AT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
AND  CAPITAL 


(Contimied  from  page  XVIII) 


MANY  CELEBRATION' 
IN  ABILENE  AREA 


Largest  at  Stamford  with  Cowbo; 
Reunion  and  Rodeo,  Profettieasli 
Barred  —  Hardin>Siminoiu  Uai. 
versity  Band  at  Dallas 


Biggest  thing  in  the  celebration  lir,^ 
in  the  Abilene  area  in  connection  wiih 
centennial  observance  will  be  Sfar-, 
ford’s  famed  Cowboy  Reunion  and 
Tigua  Indians  of  Ysleta,  in  the  El  Paso  Valley,  desrendants  of  Christianized  Rodeo — an  annual  three-day  eveni 
Indians  who  were  driven  down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  1680  with  Spanish  (July  2-4)  which  last  year  attracted 

refugees  from  New  Mexico.  Here  they  are  preparing  for  one  of  iheir  traditional  and  charmed  Will  Rogers.  All  the 
dances.  (Copyrighted  photo  used  hy  permission.!  rodeo  stunts  are  put  on  by  actoai 

_ _ _ _ ,  cowhands,  all  professionals  hciM 

barred.  Later  this  amateur  rodeo  vriS 
be  taken  to  Dallas  for  presciiUuui 
before  the  Central  Centennial  Ex- 

ilishlr:  Allow  me  to  To  EIditor  &  Publisher:  For  many  position  crowds, 
i  on  the  manner  years,  San  Antonio,  the  historic  city  of  The  widely-known  Hardin-Sanmeni 
are  preparing  for  Texas,  has  been  host  to  many  thou-  University  (Abilene)  Cowboy  Ebin 
the  forthcoming  sands  of  visitors,  and  now  that  we  are  is  an  official  band  at  the  Dallas  ex 

■  Special  Texas  observing  the  Centennial  Year  of  our  position  and  will  spend  the  entm 

Centennial  Edi-  state,  we  expect  to  be  honored  by  the  summer  there.  It  has  toured  Euroa 

tion.  I  am  look-  visits  of  many  thousands  more.  and  most  of  North  America, 

irg  forward  with  Here  is  the  Alamo,  the  shrine  of  Events  scheduled  to  come  are:  Ju-v 
keen  anticipation  liberty  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  28-30,  Golden  jubilee,  at  Baliinc,. 

Here,  too,  are  the  Missions  July  1-4,  Jubilee  and  Centennial  dr 


TEXAS  MAYORS  EXTEND  WELCOME 


to  the  day  when  martyrs, 
this  edition  and  other  buildings  of  historic  in- 
comes  off  the  terest,  parks,  playgrounds  and  drives, 
press,  for  I  have  and  many  offier  recreational  facilities, 
not  forgotten  the  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  An- 
success  of  your  tonio,  I  bespeak  for  you  a  very  pleas- 
publication  in  ant  stay  with  us,  whether  your  plans 
connection  with  call  for  a  few  days,  weeks  or  months, 

the  convention  .  - - - 

of  the  Associated 


Dobie,  author  and  university  profes-  0^cA»  Holcombk 
sor,  as  its  chairman.  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in 

Austin  has  one  unique  possession.  Houston,  some  ten  years  ago. 
piis  is  the  French  Embassy-the  only  holds  an  outstanding  place 

buildmg  ever  erected  on  Texas  soil  ^  historical  events  which  led 

by  a  foreign  government.  It  wa^uilt  ^  freedom  of  Texas  and,  like 

^ile  Texas  was  a  Republic-before  ^  celebrating  this  year  the 

^  „  KXlth  anniversary  of  its  birth.  Only 

pie  Elisabet  Ney  mureum  is  an- 

ot^r  unique  Austin  feature.  Jacinto”  where  the  independence  of 

TTm  great  pde  of  stone  was  put  up  a  city 

for  the  young  scidptor  who  cmie  here  founded  and  named  after  the 

from  Ge^y.  She  made  It  her  home  hero-General  Sam  Houston, 

and  studio,  and  much  of  her  finest  .  .  ,  i  /  j  , 

work  was  done  here.  This  museum  is  Our  citiren^p  looks  forward  to 
now  owned  by  the  Texas  Fine  Arts  the  ^ival  of  the  guests  who  will 
Association,  which  keeps  it  open  to  Houston  to  jom  in  the  celebra- 

the  pubUc  nearly  all  time.  tion  of  its  100th  birthday  party. 

Another  item  of  interest  in  Austin  Come  one — come  all — and  share  our 
is  the  O.  Henry  home — a  modest  little  spirit  of  hospitality  not  exceeded  in 
house  in  which  the  short  story  writer  any  section  of  the  country.  Welcome 
lived  before  he  became  famous.  Sev-  always  welcome! 
eral  years  ago  the  Austin  Rotary  Club  Cordially  yours, 

rescued  this  house  from  a  wrecking  Oscar  Holcombe,  Mayor, 

contractor’s  hands.  It  now  stands  in 
a  city  park  as  a  museum.  Some  few 
O.  Henry  pieces  have  been  given  to  it, 
but  as  yet  it  is  rather  barren  of  au¬ 
thentic  furnishings. 

The  Austin  Chamber  of  Commerce 
completed  one  monumental  work  in 
preparation  for  the  Centennial.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  its  staff  made  a 
motion  picture  of  historic  spots  in  16 
Central  Texas  counties,  and  now  the 
film  is  being  displayed  several  times 
a  week  at  school  meetings,  club  ral¬ 
lies,  and  other  public  gatherings.  The 
picture  runs  nearly  two  hours.  It 
covers  the  Indian  forts  built  in  Central 
Texas  in  the  1840’s  and  later,  the 
scenes  of  important  events  of  history, 
and  includes  pictures  of  the  few  living 
survivors  of  the  early  days. 

The  Chamber  has  also  published  a 
guide  to  these  historic  spots,  based  on 
the  information  it  collected  during  the 
picture-taking.  This  pamphlet  tells  a 
motorist  how  he  may  reach  any  and 
all  of  these  spots. 


viinerai  vv  eiis,  i  exas 

Where  America  Drinks  It’s  Way  to  Health’ 
ONLY 

80  \liles  from  Dallas  (the  Centennial  City) 
over  all  Paved  U.  S.  Highway  No.  80 


150 

Rooms 


Here  Are 

13  Income  Factors 

count  them! 

Dairying  Chicken  Hatch- 

Livestock  ery 

Poultry  Farm  Imple- 

Cotton  _  *”.*"*® 

Cott»  Oil  Mill 
Cotton  Com-  Work, 

P*"®*®  Machine  Shops 

Cotton  Gins  1  Planing  Mills 

Brenham,  city  of  7,646  it  midway  from 
Anstin  and  Hontton.  This  market  is 
served  ezclnaively  by  the: 


Swimminl 


THE  BAKER 


America's  Premere  Resort  Hotel 
F.  L.  CORNWELL 

Manager 
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Q  Marietta 


Atlanta 


lOpG  •  MINGFRFIEID 

r/7^ 


Certainly ! 

And  so  much 

MORE 

Than  that! 


)LINDFN 


Hughes  Spgs 


PLANT 


r/LMEU 


1  ^  Harleton 


#  Of  course  Marshall  is  in  the  center  of  the  world’s  greatest 
oil  region.  To  the  West  sprawls  the  giant  East  Texas 
field;  to  the  Northeast  lies  the  lusty  Rodessa  development; 
to  the  East  are  the  Caddo  and  Waskom  producing  areas. 
Millions  of  dollars  in  payrolls,  and  from  oil  royalties  to 
property  owners,  spell  prosperity.  Certainly,  Marshall 
is  an  “oil  town.” 


Vjladsurqter 


%0NGVIEW' 


OTacoma 


•  And  it’s  so  much  more  than  an  “oil  town.” 

Harrison  county’s  6,749  farms  annually  yield  more  than 
$7,765,000  from  farm  products.  Marshall  is  Texas’ 
seventh  industrial  center.  Its  industries  and  factories  an- 
nually  produce  products  valued  at  more  than  $7,164,000. 
Annual  payrolls  other  than  from  oil  average  $.^,114,000. 


Bee  kv!  lie 


Overton 


OhENDER30N 


•  There’s  nothing  of  the  “boom  town”  about  Marshall.  The 
area  is  just  as  solid  as  the  city  itself.  That’s  why  the 
Marshall  market  is  East  Texas’  most  attractive  market. 
It’s  worth  cultivating. 


•  The  Marshall  News'Messenger  exclusively  gives  thorough 
advertising  coverage  throughout  this  market,  with  a 


CIRCULATION  OF 


This  map  graphically  pictures  the  location  of  Marshall  and  its  income 
factors  in  the  very  center  of  the  rich  East  Texas  area— a  **White  Spot”  on 
the  Nation’s  Business  map.  Here  is  a  truly  responsive  market  for  nationtd 

advertisers. 


mmint 

^ool 


The  Marshall  News-Messenger 


Marshall.  Texas 


TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE,  Inc.,  National  Representative 
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seen  lots  of  hefty  promotion  see  for  themselves  the  attractions  of  in  permanent  population.  That  will 
s,  but  I’ll  give  this  tops.  Texas  for  homeseekers  and  investors,  automatically  bring  increased  buying 


(Continued  from  page  X) 


^  ^  I  ve  seen  lots  of  hefty  promotion  see  for  themselves  the  attractions  of  in  permanent  population.  That  will 

PUBLISHERS  FORESEE  events,  but  I’ll  give  this  tops.  Texas  for  homeseekers  and  investors,  automatically  bring  increased  buyina 

PERMANENT  GAINS  “j  spent  two  weeks  on  the  special  thus  affording  this  greatest  of  states  power,  and  of  course  increased  circu. 

irnm  rvin/.  Yi  trai"  f^e  Texas  Press  Association  visual  advertising  of  highest  potential  lation  and  advertising. 

_  touring  the  Middle  West  and  the  East  value.  “I  returned  a  few  weeks  ago  fro® 

, ,  j  u*  w.u  promote  the  Texas  Centennial.  “Effect  on  Texas  newspapers,  par-  the  promotion  tours  sponsored  by  the 

on  a  real  boom.  If  any  doubt,  let  Considering  the  network  broadcasts  ticularly  in  or  near  celebrations  cen-  Texas  Press  Association,  and  I  am 

come  drink  and  be  made  contacts  by  the  ters,  will  be  beneficial  also,  both  to  confident  that  enormous  good  resulted 

®  ^  millions.  And  I  know  that  people  are  circulation  and  advertising.  Linage  from  that  trip. 

editor  ot  the  ifress,  definitely  interested  in  what  is  hap-  figures  over  the  six  months’  pull  “I  think  that  this  Centennial  demon- 
,  c  .  j  •  w  f,  pening  in  Texas  this  year.  People  should  show  a  substantial  increase,  strates  vividly  the  possibilities  of  ad- 
Very  definite  and  sizable  returns  nowadays  are  going  places  and  seeing  and  many  Texas  papers  already  have  vertising.  When  the  promotion  really 
are  conung  m  from  the  state  s  huge  flings — and  they  will  be  coming  to  made  an  impressive  showing  with  began  Aere  was  so  short  a  time  to 
investment  m  its  hundred  or  more  ob-  Texas,  you  may  be  sure.  Centennial  editions  devoted  primarily  develop  interest  and  work  up  attend- 

rervances,  culn^atmg  with  Dallas  gQ^cem  now  is  what  kind  to  pictures  and  historical  articles  in  ance  that  it  looked  almost  bftprlfn 

^position.  a  j  f  of  follow-up  organization  we  set  up.  keeping  with  the  100  years  of  Texas  But  they  resorted  to  paid  advertisins. 

Travel  agencies  re^rt  a  flood  of  Centennials  come  only  once  in  a  him-  Independence,  but  also  heavily  laden  and  it  has  done  the  trick, 

mquiries  since  p^licity  attemed  dred  years;  we  can’t  wait  for  another  with  advertising.”  “Here  in  Galveston  the  Chamber  of 

nabon-wide  proportons.  Ra^oad  Centennial  celebrations  will  Wallace  Perry,  editor,  El  Paso  Commerce  has  had  to  put  on  thn* 

and  bus  lines  are  fM  ^ead  m  last  millions  of  persons  acquainted  Herald-Post,  said:  additional  secretaries  to  answer  in- 

year  in  volume  ot  businc^.  Hotels  Texas  and  Texas  products;  what  “Texas  has  a  history  that  is  second  quiries  from  the  advertising  cam- 

are  begiimmg  to  nU  up  all  over  the  business  men  of  the  state  need  to  only  to  that  of  the  United  States  itself  paign — some  inquiries  sent  here  di- 

^te,  ^  the  tourist  crop  increases,  do  is  to  keep  the  promotion  alive,  in  dramatic  interest;  it  is  now  the  rectly,  and  others  referred  here  from 

Geiieral  business  condihons  Texas  firms  ought  to  use  extra  news-  most  available  area — the  western  half  Dallas  headquarters.” 

healthier  than  at  any  time  during  the  advertising  in  other  cities;  of  it,  at  least — for  profitable  exploita-  J.  M.  Stein,  president  of  the  firovmt- 

p^t  six  yeare.  chambers  of  commerce  ought  to  create  tion  industrially  and  in  natural  re-  rifle  Herald,  made  this  comment: 


ith  advertising.”  “Here  in  Galveston  the  Chamber  of 

Wallace  Perry,  editor,  El  Paso  Commerce  has  had  to  put  on  thne 
erald-Post,  said:  additional  secretaries  to  answer  in- 

“Texas  has  a  history  that  is  second  quiries  from  the  advertising  cam- 


past  six  years. 


Mo^  of  the  lea^ng  news^^rs  in  advertising  funds  to  parallel  the  state’s  source  development.  This  year’s  Cen-  “Minor  centennials  over  Texas  are 


Texas  have  issued  Centennial  editions  advertising  ” 


tennial  celebrations  are  dramatizing  proving  successful.  Main  show  at 


which  have  carried  a  ^avy  volume  of  Frank  G.  Huntress,  publisher  the  that  romantic  history  in  the  minds  of  Dallas  had  an  auspicious  openini 

eT\A/»io1  KiiBiriAee  f^An#AvmiBl  _  _  ....  .  •  «  . 


special  bu^ess.  "^e  (>iitennial  Antonio  Express  and  News,  said  Americans  everywhere  and  forcing  These  events  emphasize  resumption  of 


theme  has  been  emphasized  in  fea¬ 
tures  and  daily  articles  and  series. 


that  the  celebration  there  on  March  6,  upon  the  attention  of  possible  investors  business  activity  in  hundreds  of  fieUt. 


nu^  ana  aaiiy  aruci^  ma  serws,  ^le  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  the  state’s  business  and  industrial  pos-  Depression  apathy  is  going,  if  not 
and  awakened  mterest  m  me  color^  Alamo,  had  drawn  large  crowds,  and  sibilities.  Naturally,  Texas  newspa-  gone.  When  people  start  moving 
and  spe^cular  l^tory  of  the  win-  city  hoping  to  get  good  pers  ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  about,  the  movement  itself  suggesti 

nmg  of  TexM  independence  ^d  ^e  crowds  of  visitors  this  summer.  He  realize  benefits,  both  in  advertising  business.  And  they  take  their  plet- 
esteblishment  of  the  Lone  Star  Re-  pointed  out  that  the  city  is  on  a  direct  and  circulation  gains,  from  the  com-  sures  ri^t  along  with  business  in 


establishment  of  the  Lone  Star  Re 
public.  Circulation  has  been  stimu 
lated  considerably. 


sures  ri^t  along  with  business  in 


road  to  Mexico  City  and  said  that  un-  ing  of  the  ten  to  fifteen  million  tourists  proper  proportions.  When  there  is 
doubtedly  numbers  of  persons  would  who  are  expected  to  visit  these  cele-  business,  there  is  advertising;  just  as 


Beneficial  effecte  of  the  Centennial  tjjg  ^rip.  Trade  with  Mexico  is  brations.” 


when  there  is  advertising  there  is 


Imve  been  ^t^wide.  Indentions  are  gjj  important  factor  in  San  Antonio,  Louis  N.  Goldberg,  business  manager  business.  The  two  are  inseparable. 


that  toumts  froni  outside  the  st^e  ^g  stores  of  that  city  drawing  regu-  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Americon  and  Renewed  interest  in  life  means  that 


are  making  the  swing  tdnugh  the  visits  from  well-to-do  Mexicans.  Statesman,  said  that  the  capital  city  curiosity  is  lively;  when  curiosity  is 


Muthern  ^d  western  sectioiu,  visit-  -j-j^g  Express’  special  edition  on  was  in  especially  favorable  position  to  rampant  the  newspaper  is  the  natural 


mg  such  histone  places  as  Hou^n,  ^lamo  Day  carried  no  advertising  benefit  from  the  Centeimial  celebra-  medium  to  sati^  it.  And  that  means 
San  Antomo,  Austin  and  the  boraCT  solicited  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Hunt-  tions.  He  thought  it  reasonable  to  more  circulation.  Circulation  figures 


^  Dallas  and  Fort  j.pgg  j^g  £gjj  ^j^g  occasion  was  one  estimate  that  half  of  the  visitors  to  are  going  up.  That  has  been  our  ex¬ 


in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  Alamo  the  Central  Exposition  at  Dallas  would  perience,  and  I  am  sure  other  news- 


Wm.  P.  Hobby,  president  of  A®  defenders  and  that  he  regretted  it  was  pass  through  Austin  and  that  many  papers  in  Texas  have  had  the  same 
Houston  Post,  saw  the  spiritual  side  necessary  to  include  any  advertising  of  them  would  pause  there.  Perma-  experience.” 

°  «.T  J  important.  jjj  issue.  nent  buildings  and  equipment  will  be  - 

I  don  t  doubt  that  much  commer- 


nent  buildings  and  equipment  will  be 


W.  W.  Watson,  advertising  director  of  lasting  value  to  the  city. 


^1  go^  will  res^t,  he  said,  boA  ^j^g  Express  and  News,  said  there  Even  in  May,  said  Mr.  Goldberg, 


SAN  JACINTO  COVERAGE 


froni  the  money  actu^y  spent  here  by  ^gg  question  that  the  Centennial  Texas  newspapers  were  feeling  bene- 


Centennial  v^tore  this  year  and  from  ^rould  mean  increased  national  adver-  fits  in  national  advertising  linage,  par- 
the  fmther  development  of  me  state  rising.  This  was  already  making  it-  ticularly  in  liquors,  foods,  and  ciga- 
as  a  long-term  result.  But  the  busi-  gg^  fg^  April  and  May. 


ness  advantages  are  not  the  motivat¬ 
ing  purpose.  The  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tions  were  conceived  as  an  appropri¬ 
ate  and  fitting  commemoration  of 
Texas  history — an  event  which  de- 


Ca*h  Value  to  Run 

Into  Many  Millions 


last  year,  is  showing  heavy  increases.  Hoimton,  April  17,  was  carried  to  the 
Oddly  enough,  while  Texas  is  prepar- 


ing  for  a  big  influx  of  visitors,  the 
newspapers  of  the  state  are  carrying  a 


Conventions  of  all  sorts  will  be  held  ^^8®  volume  of  travel  advertising 


served  to  be  staged  reg^e^  of  its  ur^g  Texans  to  go  elsewhere  thfr  came  two  city  editors,  an  associate 

^rteTllld?T^®at%uSL  fn  delegates  tiie  chJnS  to  see  the  Cen-  summer.  reporters  and  five  pho- 

nial  IS  already  a  great  success  m  that  ^  ,  celebrations  as  well  as  to  at-  ^  .  tographers. 

conception.  ,  ,  A  w  Prnnt  Opportumtics  foT  'The  broadcast  was  handled  by 

“One  good  thing  about  this  Centen-  ^  meetop.  A.  W.  Grant,  Gulf  Coast  Resorts  seven  men  from  K’TRH  and  seven 

nial  is  the  printing  of  a  lot  of  Texas  ^anaging  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Uulf  Coa»f  Resorts 

history,”  said  George  W.  Cottingham,  ^  ^“*5.  9’  On  a  special  raised  stand  in  front 


conceDtion  ”  lenniai  ceieorauons  as  weii  as  lo  ai- 

“One  good  thing  about  this  Centen-  meetinp.  A.  W  Grant, 


Big  Opportunities  for 


history,”  said  George  W.  Cottingham,  \  9’  On  a  special  raised  stand  in  front 

editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  with  Eib®*-*.  g®neral  meager  of  the  Gal-  alto  for  the  field  mass,  newi 

a  smile.  “The  Centennial  will  have  mvolves  news-  vest^  News  and  Tribune,  is  pcpectmg  ^ 

b«„  worth  white  ii  it  doesn',  do  any-  "“'SI.  " .SrSSLS-'l  raphora  to' taka  shota  of  thf 


I 


T/%vae  nAimrenor^l^e  utav-a  Kama  *  Men  in  TentS  at  BattUfTOwU 

Texas  newspapere  wpe  feeUng  bene-  Ceremonie.— File  30,000  Word, 

nts  in  national  advertising  linage,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  liquors,  foods,  and  ciga-  Here’s  how  the  story  of  the  San 
rettes.  Beer  advertising,  new  in  the  Jochito  Centennial  celebration  neni 


The  news  was  cleared  from  two 
press  tents  over  leased  wires. 

From  Houston  and  Dallas  papen 


5^rbur;^u7ate  the  photo^aphy  and  summer  as  a  result  of  the  Centennial  ^ 

Texas  to  realize  their  heritage.  And  attend-  ^  estimated  that  more  than 


Not  had  had  to  publish  a  number  of  extra  ance  at  the  Central  ^position,  Ae  worT  wT^  fiTl^  with  ^ 


only  are  the  newspapers  full  of  his¬ 
torical  incidents  and  traditions,  but 


pages  for  this  news. 


“The  Blxpress  for  the  last  twenty  Gulf  Coast  will  draw, 


schools  likewise  ere  busy  with  rtudy  Texas  “We  in  Gelveston."  seid  Jh.  Elbert, 


of  historical  events. 

“ITiis  of  course  is  wholly  aside  from 
the  commercial  benefits  the  state  is 
feeling.” 


the  core  of  its  features,”  Mr.  Grant  “figure  that  after  people  have  gone 


around  the  Dallas  exposition  until 


Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  president  and  their  legs  and  their  necks  are  tired. 


publisher,  El  Paso  Times: 


they  will  want  to  go  somewhere  to 


“Beginning  with  bringing  an  esti-  play.  They  can  drive  here  from  Dallas 
mated  25,000  visitors  to  El  Paso  for  on  concrete  all  the  way,  and  here  on 


»  A,  At  maiea  zo,uuu  visitors  lo  Csi  raso  lor  on  concrete  an  me  way,  ana  nere  on 

U  ,  f  Southwestern  Sun  Carnival  and  the  Gulf  coast  they  will  find  the  finest 

•fitter  tor  Whole  otate  Sun  Bowl  game  which  officially  opened  surf  bathing  in  the  world.  Hiey  will 
William  J.  McIntosh,  vice-president  the  Texas  Centennial  year,  it  is  be-  find  a  city  that  makes  things  pleasant 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Antonio  lieved  not  less  than  10,000,000  will  for  the  visitors — ^fine  hotels,  night 
Light,  was  enthusiastic  about  the  value  visit  Texas  for  the  celebrations  in  clubs,  etc.,  easy  traffic  regulations,  and 
of  the  Centennial  celebrations  to  the  Dallas,  Forth  Worth,  Houston,  San  so  on. 

state  as  a  whole.  He  saw  no  reason  Antonio  and  other  historical  centers.  “The  whole  city  is  preparing  to 
for  any  part  of  Texas  to  fear  that  at-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dallas  alone  ex-  handle  the  crowd.  One  new  ‘court’ 
tention  mi^t  be  concentrated  unduly  pects  that  many  visitors.  of  tourist  cottages  alone  is  costing 

on  the  Central  Exposition  at  Dallas.  “The  immediate  cash  value,  hard  to  $100,000,  and  many  smaller  ones  are 
“Business  men  in  Texas  never  had  estimate,  certainly  will  rim  into  many  going  up.  We  expect  an  average 
a  chance  like  this,”  he  said.  “Dallas  millions  of  dollars,  and  virtually  every  three-day  attendance, 
can’t  steal  the  show.  The  better  the  line  of  business  will  benefit,  not  only  “Naturally  increased  national  adver- 
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“Naturally  increased  national  adver- 


exposition  there,  the  better  for  the  in  the  big  celebration  centers  but  along  tising  is  bound  to  result. 


whole  state.  And  I  seriously  say  that  all  the  rail  and  highway  and  air  routes  “But  more  important  than  the 
this  Central  Exposition  will  outshine  the  visitors  will  patronize.  More  im-  crowds  and  the  money  they  spend  is 
the  Century  of  Progress  at  Chicago,  portent  for  future  years  will  be  the  the  permanent  effect.  We  think  there 
I’ve  been  in  the  game  40  years,  and  fact  that  these  millions  of  visitors  will  will  be  a  very  considerable  increase 
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will  be  a  very  considerable  increase 
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Texas  Thanks  You, 
Mr.  Editor 

Your  Splendid  Cooperation  Has  Proved 
Our  PAID  ADVERTISING  Policies  are  Right 


Texas  set  a  precedent  when  it  announced  that  PAID  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  used  in  promoting  the  Texas  Centen¬ 
nial  Celebrations. 

Those  in  charge  went  even  further  and  frankly  admitted 
that  experienced  world’s  fair  authorities  advised  against 
it.  “You  can’t  use  all  publications,’’  these  experts  said. 
“It  may  penalize  you  on  free  publicity,  better  not  use  any.’’ 

But  Texans  believe  in  advertising.  Centennial  officials 
felt  the  need  of  PAID  space  as  well  as  editorial  support 
you’ve  always  so  generously  given. 

That  editors  have  endorsed  this  policy  and  have  not  been 
influenced  by  advertising  schedules  is  best  evidenced  by 
the  countless  stories  on  Texas  and  the  Celebrations  car¬ 
ried  by  thousands  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  many  of 
whom  were  not  “on  the  advertising  list.” 

The  Texas  Centennial  is  not  only  the  first  event  of  such 
wide  scope  to  use  PAID  advertising;  it  is  now  admitted  to 
be  America’s  best  publicized  event. 

The  June  4  issue  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes  this 
comment: 

”...  the  Texas  Centennial  of  1936  is  the  one  destined 
to  prove  how  sound  are  the  principles  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  promotion.  It  is  advertising’s  own. 


“Advertising  has  made  the  fair  not  only  in  the  sense  that 
advertising  has  promoted  and  developed  it,  but  in  a  more 
realistic  way.  National  advertisers  are  participating  in  the 
extravaganza  on  a  scale  which  matches,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  outdoes  the  record  they  established  in  Chicago  three 
years  ago. 

“Texas  has  given  the  lie  to  skeptics,  shown  San  Francisco 
the  way  to  manage  its  big  bridge  celebration  in  1938  and 
New  York  City  its  Exposition  in  1939.” 

Texas  believes  its  successful  experiences  in  using  PAID 
advertising  will  prove  of  value  to  other  world’s  fair  man¬ 
agements.  Texas’  advertising  program  should  pave  the 
way  for  additional  paid  advertising  by  other  expositions 
yet  to  come. 

When  you  come  to  Texas,  you’ll  see  an  exposition  unsur¬ 
passed  in  interest  and  magnificence.  As  you  travel  through 
Texas,  you’ll  meet  thousands  of  other  visitors  from  many 
foreign  nations  and  from  all  the  states. 

For  your  part  in  helping  to  create  this  interest,  every 
Texan  thanks  you. 

COMMISSION  OF  CONTROL  FOR  THE 
TEXAS  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS 


TERRS  t^niEnniRi 
CElEBRHTIOnS 

(THIS  PAGE  INSERTED  AS  PAID  ADVERTISING) 
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TOURISTS  TO  MEXICO 
FLOOD  INTO  LAREDO 


CRIME  EXHIBIT  DONE  BY  NEWSPAPERMAN 


Border  City  Show*  Centennial  Viai* 
ton  Quail  Fam  and  Cactus  Nunery 
— But  Cattle  and  Vegetables 
Are  Biggest  Resources 


For  100  years  an  important  gateway 
to  Mexico,  Laredo,  Tex.,  this  year  be¬ 
comes  more  entrenched  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  opening  of  the  Pan- 
American  Hi^way  between  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Mexico  (across  the  Rio 
Grande  from  the  Texas  city)  and 
Mexico  City.  Both  trade  and  tourist 
travel  this  centeimial  year  are  flowing 
across  the  international  border  at 
Laredo  in  increasing  volume.  During 
1935  tourist  cars  entering  Mexico 
through  the  Laredo  gateway  num¬ 
bered  18,500,  a  large  percentage  of 
them  driving  the  770  miles  to  the 
Mexican  capital  over  one  of  the 
world’s  outstanding  scenic  routes, 
now  mostly  paved. 

Most  of  the  automobile  tourist 
travel  clears  through  the  Laredo 
chamber’s  consolidated  tourist  bu¬ 
reaus  which  have  a  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  concession  for  issuance  of  toiu:- 
ist  immigration  cards  and  preparation 
of  necessary  car  bonding  papers.  Ihe 
bureaus  offer  other  free  services  to 
tourist  travelers. 

Laredo’s  annual  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  celebration  took  on  centeimial  as¬ 
pects  this  year. 

But,  important  as  are  Laredo’s  in¬ 
ternational  trade  and  increasing  tour¬ 
ist  business,  the  fame  of  the  city, 
which  has  some  40,000  population, 
rests  largely  on  cattle  and  winter 
vegetable  raising  of  the  adjacent  re¬ 
gion. 

A  comparatively  new  industry 
bringing  fame  and  publicity  to  Laredo 
is  the  manfacture  of  harvest  hats,  of 
which  one  concern  produces  upward 
ol  4,000,000  a  year,  having  a  contract 
to  furnish  1,000,000  Centennial  “ten- 
gallon”  hats.  OAer  points  of  interest 
at  Laredo  include  the  only  antimony 
smelter  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a 
quail  farm  and  a  cactus  nursery. 

On  the  quail  farm  just  nor^  of 
Laredo  game  birds  are  raised  or  im¬ 
ported  for  shipments  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  Visitors  may  see  htmdreds 
of  quail  in  “pastures”  adjoining  die 
San  Antonio-Laredo  hi^way.  The 
operators  also  deal  in  snakes,  homed 
toads  and  native  animals. 

The  cactus  nursery  is  an  attraction 
especially  for  nature  lovers.  Its  gar¬ 
dens  and  hot  houses  contain  more 
than  1,000  varieties  of  both  rare  and 
familiar  specimens  of  desert  plant  life. 


USE  OF  PAID  ADVERTISING 

mSS, 

SET  PRECEDENT 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

1  (Coi 

HOW  TEXAS  GOT  ITS  FLAG 


time  on  March  2,  Texas  Independcn/J 
Day.  In  Gonzales,  the  Lexington  of 
Texas,  more  than  1,000,000  stamp, 
were  sold  the  first  day.  Thouiandi 
went  to  every  state  and  to  many  for. 
eign  countries,  each  an  advertisemat 
for  the  Texas  Centennial.  In  line  with 
the  commemorative  stamp  is  the  series 
of  35  special  cachets,  approved  by  the  ^ 
postoflice  department.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  cachets  ever  ap¬ 
proved  for  any  state  in  any  one  yen. 
The  plan  is  to  tell  the  story  of  Texas 
historically,  commercially  and  other¬ 
wise  in  the  cachets. 

Promotion  of  Bluebonnet  blue  as  a 
new  color  in  fashions  has  resulted  in 
widespread  publicity  which  practi¬ 
cally  has  carried  itself.  The  Bluebon¬ 
net  is  Texas’  ofiicial  flower  and  in 
the  late  spring  and  early  sununn  it 
blankets  the  coimtry-side.  Previous 
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Conceived  bv  John  G.  “Kay”  Kaffara,  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  to  this  year  no  manufacturer  had  been  •  •’'“y" 
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cartoonist,  and  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hopkins,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J-  the  entry  shown  above  is  now  being  exhibited  at  Dallas. 


LIST  OF  DALLAS  EXHIBITORS 


able  to  capture  its  elusive  coloting 
but  this  year,  on  invitation  of  the 
Centennial  commission,  the  Textile 
Color  Card  Association  of  the  United 
States  perfected  a  dye  which  met  all 


Quory  on  Patge  One  Brings  Flood 
of  Informettion 


An  impromptu  “contest”  was  put 
on  by  the  Wichito  Falls  Record  News 
recently. 

An  anonymous  telephone  call  to  the 
Record  News  city  room  inquired 
“when,  where  and  by  whom  was  the 
Lone  Sar  flag  adopted  by  Texas?” 
Staff  members  consulted  every  avail¬ 
able  source  book,  questioned  historians 
and  finally  called  upon  the  newqia- 
per’s  readers  to  answer  the  question. 

A  50-word  page  one  box  a^ed  the 
information. 

Replies  came  by  telephone,  mail 
and  special  messenger  during  the  next 
two  days.  Out  of  the  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation  were  gleaned  the  following 
facts: 

The  idea  and  general  design  of  the 
Texas  flag  was  an  inspiration  of  a 
far-away  Georgia  girl,  Joanna  Trout- 
mann. 

It  was  adopted  as  the  flag  of  the 
Republic  by  the  Third  Texas  Congress 
in  session  at  Houston.  Jan.  25,  1839. 


■^AMES  of  many  well-known  ad- 
1  V  vertisers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
nflicial  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  Central 
Elxposition  at  Dallas.  The  list  follows: 

Advance  Aluminum  Casting  Corporation, 
Chicago. 

.Agfa  Ansco  Corporation,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
American  Stove  Company,  Cleveland. 
.American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New 
York. 

.American  Thread  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Apelt  Armadillo  Company,  Comfort,  Tex. 
Arbee  Products,  Dallas. 

Armour  and  Company,  Chicago. 

-Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
Baker-Moise  Hosiery  Co.,  Dallas. 

Ball  Brothers  Company,  Muncie,  lud. 

Baroid  Sales  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Company,  New  York. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Book  House  for  Children,  Chicago. 

Brown  Cracker  &  Candy  Company,  Dallas. 
Catholic  Exhibit,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo. 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad. 
Christian  Science  Monitor  Pavilion,  Hugh 
E.  Prather,  Dallas. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf  Railway. 
Chrysler  Corporation,  Detroit. 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Houston.  Tex. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company,  Atlanta. 
Centennial  Modern  Houses,  Roscoe  DeWitt, 
Dallas. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation,  New  York. 
Continental  Oil  Company,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 
Dallas  Dispatch. 

Dallas  Morning  News. 

DeLaval  Separator  Company,  Chicago. 

Geo.  H.  Dentler  &  Sons,  Houston,  Tex. 
Donna  Lee  Products,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Pepper  Company,  Dallas. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
E.  I.  DuPont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc. 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  Chicago. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Chicago. 

Essex  Wire  Corporation,  Detroit. 

Famous  Mineral  Water  Company,  Miuerat 
Wells,  Tex. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron. 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

The  Frito  Company,  Dallas. 

Futuristic  Trailer  Homes  Co.,  Sidney  E. 
Wolfe,  Dallas. 

Galveston  Wharf  Company,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Gebhardt  Chili  Powder  Company,  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Tex. 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

General  Motors  Company,  Detroit. 

Genesee  Trading  Company,  Dallas. 
Globe-Union  Manufacturing  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Grennan  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Grolier  Society,  New  York. 

Gulf  Rebning  Company,  Houston,  Tex. 
Harley-Davidson  Motor  Company,  Milwaukee. 
A.  Harris  and  Company,  Dallas. 

Hart,  Schaffner  It  Marx,  Chicago. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
John  A.  Hertel  Company,  Chicago. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Ingersoll-Waterbury  Company,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

International  Business  Machines,  New  York, 
l-temational  Harvester  Company,  Chicago. 


Interstate  Cotton  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Sherman, 

Tex. 

Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing  Corporation, 

Sand  Springs.  Okla. 

Koch^,  II.  A.  Metz.  President,  Newark,  t^ing  the  new  color. 

N.  J. 

Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation,  Chicago. 

Lutheran  Church  of  the  Missouri  Synod, 

Dallas. 

J.  Mach  k  Sons,  Chicago. 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Company,  Dallas. 

The  Mansonite  Corporation,  Chicago. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway  System,  St.  Louis. 

M.  K.  &  T.  Railroad  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Morten  Milling  Company,  Dallas. 

Nassau  Pen  &  Pencil  Corporation,  Dallas. 

National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

National  Pressure  Cooker  Company,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis. 

National  Super  Products  Co.,  Dallas. 

Robert  Nicholson  Seed  Company,  Dallas. 

Harry  O’Hayon.  Dallas.  _ 

Oriental  Show- You  Company,  Columbia  Washington,  providing  real  news  agais 
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requirements  and  the  color  was  in- 
troduced  to  the  fashion  world  at  a 
style  show  held  in  a  leading  New  Y«k 
hotel  Today  50  or  more  reputable 
manufacturers  are  making  items  fea- 
Bluebonnet 

Blue  has  become  “news”  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  world. 

Recently  a  special  train  toured  the 
south,  east,  and  mid-west,  carrying 
100  'Texans  who  spread  the  story 
of  their  state  and  its  Centennial  cele¬ 
brations  throughout  a  large  part  ol 
the  nation.  It  earned  columns  of 
news  space  at  each  stop  and  justified 
extensive  use  of  news  matter  and  pic¬ 
tures  by  wire  and  photo  services. 

A  Texas  university  has,  as  students, 
four  young  women — the  Keys  quad-  Texas 
ruplets — who,  early  in  May,  traveled  .ool  in 
to  Canada  as  Centennial  ambassadon  wl 
to  visit  the  Dionne  quintuplets.  They 
returned  through  New  York  and 
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City,  Ind. 

Owens  Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo. 

The  Pennzoil  Company,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Peter  Pirsch  &  Sons  Company,  Kenosha. 
Wis. 

Portland  Cement  -Association.  Chicago. 

The  Praetorians,  Dallas. 

W.  F.  Quarrie  \  Company,  Chicago. 
Ratliffs  Pure  Food  Pr^ucts  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. 
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Reynolds  Manufacturing  Company,  Cisco,  Boots  and  Saddle,”  “On  the  Alamo," 
Tex. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Centennial  Exhibit,  Edin. 
burg,  Tex. 

Rio  Granre  Valley  Transportation  Bureau, 

Mercedes,  Tex. 


Seidenglanz  &  Company,  Dallas. 

Shaffer  Tool  Works.  Brea,  CaL 
George  L.  Suman  &  Company,  Chicago. 
Sinclair  Refining  Company,  Fort  Worth. 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  New  York. 
Southern  Pacific  Lines,  Houston,  Tex. 
Southern  Pine  Association,  New  Orleans. 
Southern  Rice  Industry,  New  Orleans. 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Standard-Tilton  Milling  Company,  Dallas. 
The  Steck  Company,  Atutin,  Tex. 

St  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Lines. 

W.  G.  Sullivan  Gift  Shop,  Athens,  Pa. 
Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Texacone  Company,  Dallas. 

The  Texas  Company,  New  York. 

Texas  Czech  Centennial  Exhibit,  Dr.  Joe 
Kopecky,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company,  Houston,  Tex. 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  Dallas. 

Texas  Radio  Sales  Company,  Dallas. 

The  Tile  Manufacturers’  Association,  Inc., 
New  York. 
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for  the  local  papers  and  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices.  Athletes  have  scurried  ow 
the  cinder  tracks  of  the  mid- west  and 
east  with  the  Centennial  star  of  Texa 
on  their  backs  for  competitors  to  gaa 
on.  Roses  have  been  showered  ove 
cities  to  reflect  the  Texas  welcome. 

The  edrways  have  been  filled  with  gyiy  j 
■‘The  Eyes  of  Texas,”  “Give  Me  My 

'  n-.lfetl 

and  countless  other  times.  .9  and 

Tie-ins  have  been  numerous,  in- 
creasing  in  value  by  many  times  the  ))n  Se 
$500,000  the  state  of  Texas  is  spending 
on  advertising  and  promotion.  A  large 
shoe  manufacturer  will  use  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  star  on  his  boxes,  Texas  ha 
influenced  fashion  and  style  in  many 
ways,  sponsors  of  commercial  radio 
programs  are  devoting  hours  of  valu¬ 
able  time  to  Texas,  national  adver¬ 
tisers  use  Texas  in  their  promotkmal 
activities,  the  Line  Star  State  is  fea-  Nt 
tured  on  dining  car  menus,  in  win- 
dow  displays,  on  time  tables  and  many 
ways. 

Widespread  natioiud  interest  haa 
been  created  and  is  being  maintained 
in  Texas  and  its  Centennial  through 
the  expenditure  of  the  basic  $500,001 
fund  authorized  by  the  legislature- 
Texas  has  a  colorful  and  appealing 
story  to  tell  the  nation  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  getting  the  story  across  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  ear^ 
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Dallas  Timts-Herald. 

Walker’s  Anstex  Chile  Company,  Austin,  determined  to  “pay  its  way”  as  far 
Tex.  possible. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  New  York.  - 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  New 
York. 

Westingbousc  Electric  Company,  E.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 


TO  MARK  PIONEER  DAY 

Central  Texas  Pioneer  Day  will  he 
held  June  29.  Hie  aimual  reuni® 
Winchester  Repeating  Arras  Company.  New  will  mark  the  55th  aiuuversary  <d 
Haven.  Conn.  the  founding  of  Temple,  Tex. 
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were  fair  from  October  7  to  10;  the  Milam  frontier  of  the  Old  West.  South 
‘exas  County  Centennial  Fair  at  Cameron  Texas,  the  cradle  of  Texas  history,  is 
forth  from  October  8  to  10;  the  celebration  rich  in  romance,  color  and  beauty, 
have  and  fair  at -Wharton  from  October  13  Its  position  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
East  to  17;  the  Little  World’s  Fair  at  York-  gives  it  added  interest  In  North 
exas.  town  October  14, 15  and  16;  the  Parker  Texas  the  visitor  will  find  a  new  em- 
'exas  County  fair  at  Weatherford  October  pire  of  busy  cities,  oil  and  industrial 
Id  at  14  to  17;  the  South  Texas  State  fair  centers,  and  huge  ranches, 
and  at  Beaumont  from  October  15  to  25; 
and  the  Central  West  Texas  fair  and 
week  jubilee  at  Haskell  October  21  to  24. 

And  the  Fall  fair  at  Killeen  October 
j  the  23  and  24;  the  Central  Texas  fair  at 
ir  on  Temple  October  26  to  31;  the  Brazos 
irker  Valley  fair  at  Waco  October  20  to 
November  8;  the  Valley  Made  Prod¬ 
ucts  exhibit  at  Edinburg  November 
15,  and  the  Valley  Mid-Winter  fair 
at  Harlingen  from  November  25  to  30. 

Events  of  other  nature  are  on  the 
calendar.  Fishing  rodeos  at  Port 
Aransas  on  June  19  to  21,  at  Freeport 
July  1  to  5,  and  at  Port  Isabel  from 
October  8  to  10  will  attract  many  to 
the  Gulf  coast. 


CENTENNIAL  FESTIVALS 
COVER  WHOLE  STATE 

(Continued  from  page  V) 


MANY  CELEBRATIONS 
STILL  TO  COME 


(Continued  from  page  V) 


Aug.  8-9-  (i.M.VKSTON 
Cruiser  Kace. 

Aug.  20 — COl.OUADt),  Homecoming. 

Aug.  20-22 — JOHNSON  CITY,  Texas  An¬ 
gora  Goat  Raisers  Show. 

Aug.  22— PEKRYTON,  Birthday  Party. 
Aug.  30 — HOUSTON,  Anniversary,  Found¬ 
ing  of  City  u{  Houston. 

Aug.  31  Sept.  5— GREENVILLE, 

County  Fair. 

Sept.  6 — BO  ERNE,  Centennial  Day. 
Anniversary  celebra-  Sept.  7— HENDERSON, 
tions  will  be  held  at  Temple  on  June  Jubilee. 

29,  Mart  July  1  to  4;  Cisco  and  Slaton  SPRlNt. 

on  July  4,  and  Breckenridge  on  July  ■*"  .Mf-r, 

Many  of  the  fairs  and  expositions  10  to  12.  A  Centennial  regatta  is  ,  /'V 

”  ^  in  Texas  will  feature  planned  at  Brownwood  Jime  19,  20  ^ "9  lO-^HENR^TTr 

in  parades  and  ex-  and  21.  Eagle  Pass  will  stage  a  color-  union. 

. !.  Among  them  will  be  the  Hunt  ful  Border  Jubilee  July  3,  4  and  5.  Sept.  1012 — PEARSALL. 

a  County  Fair  at  Greenville  August  31  There  will  be  nvunerous  pageants  and 

to  September  5;  the  Winter  Garden  expositions  of  historical  nature.  Sept.  io-i3— HALLETTS 

Fair  at  Pearsall  September  10,  11  and  The  Centennial  visitor,  attending  the 
12;  the  Lavaca  County  Centennial  various  celebrations  over  the  state,  Centennial  Fair 

_ _ ^ _ Fair  at  Halletsville  September  10  to  will  find  it  to  be  a  commonwealth  sept  17-19 _ ODESSA.  J: 

and  Feeder  Show  at  M^fa  13;  the  Gregg  Coimty  Centennial  Fair  considerably  larger  than  France.  It  and  Roping. 

■  r  3  io  10'  a  stock  show  September  14  to  19;  Tyler’s  East  Texas  is  a  land  of  contrast  and  color,  stretch-  Sept.  21-26 — TYLER,  Eas 

nd  rodeo  at  Texas  A.'and  M.  College  lair.  September  21  to  26;  the  Central  ing  from  the  bronzed  sands  of  the  27— SAN  ELIZAR 

n  October  16;  and  the  celebration  of  East  Texas  fair  at  Marshall,  the  Ellis  Red  river  to  the  white  beaches  of  the  Cel^adom 

be  colorful  Cowboys  Christmas  Ball  County  Centennial  f^  at  Emm,  and  Gulf,  from  the  pine  timbered  “Old  s^rv ’’centennial, 
t  Anson  on  Decemter  3  and4. 

Other  events  are  planned  to  empha- 
ae  the  value  of  the  dairy  indmtry 
n  Texas.  Such  were  the  Panhandle 
Tains  Dairy  show  at  Plainview  in 
tpril  and  the  North  East  Texas  Dairy 
how  at  Greenville  in  May.  The  Milk 
■estival  at  Mt.  Pleasant  will  be  held 
jo  June  23  and  24. 

Texas  has  the  largest  sheep  and 
TOol  industry  in  the  United  States,  a 
[act  which  will  receive  prominence 
n  connection  with  Johmon  City’s 
fexas  Angora  Goat  Raisers  show  on 
August  20,  21  and  22. 

The  Lone  Star  State  maintains  un- 
juestioned  supremacy  among  the 
tates  in  the  production  of  mineral  oil. 
lilgore,  in  the  heart  of  the  East  Texas 
ield.  staged  a  Centennial  pageant  in 
ipril  and  will  be  a  center  of  interest 
or  visitors  throughout  the  year. 

^ly  in  Jime  the  Panhandle  Centen- 
iial  and  Oil  Exposition  at  Pampa  at- 
racted  large  numbers  while,  on  June 
9  and  20,  Electra  presented  its  Oil 
^position  and  Centennial  Jubilee, 
hi  September  7  the  East  Texas  Oil 
iubilee  will  be  held  at  Henderson. 


Annual  Auxiliary 


County  Fruit  and  Melon  exhibit  July 
30  and  31;  the  Rose  festival  at  Tyler 
from  October  2  to  6;  Gilmer’s  East 
Texas  Yamboree  from  October  18  to 
J4;  Cuero’s  Turkey  Trot  on  November 
10.  11  and  12;  Mission’s  Texas  Citrm 

-  fiesta  Decembier  4,  5  and  6,  and  Wes- 

and  Rodeo  on  July  2,  3  jaco’s  Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
show  on  December  11  and  12. 

rendon,  Belton,  Bowie,  M^llem  Centennial  Featureg 

fdy.  The7e  will  ^  a  Centennial 

LUiia  on  Jmy  17;  a  COW-  V—  — . 

and  rodeo  at  Big  Spring  held  annually  i 

~  Z _ -1  C  _  ^1—--:"  the  Centennial 

and  stock  show  at  San  hibits. 
igelo  from  September  7  to  11; 
meer  reunion  at  Henrietta  on  Sep- 
nber  9  and  10;  the  vmique  Jack- 
jbit  rodeo  and  roping  at  Odessa 
September  17, 18  and  19;  the  High- 
»d  Fair  a.™  * 

Mil  October  8  to  10; 


on  June  26.  27  and  28;  Pecos’s 
d  West  rodeo  and  Stamford’s  Cow- 
Reunion  and  Rodeo  on  July  2,  3 
1  4:  and  rodeo  events  at  Falfurrias. 
ladian,  Ozona,  Rocksprings.  Borger, 
uucuv...,  Bowie,  McAllen, 

[omfort.  and  Bandera  over  Ae  Fourth 

tt  July.  -  ^  ’ 

Uidup  at  Tulia  on  July  17; 

U  reunion  < — !  --1 —  — 

L  September  7,  8  and  9;  a  pioneer 
^bration  -  -  --  - 


Hunt 


Cowboy  Reunion 
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TYPICAL  SCENES  IN  SOUTH  TEXAS  CITIES 


^ieatag  Recognize 

Agricultural  Product* 

Leading  agricultural  product  of 
Texas  is  cotton-fleecy  staple  which 
onns  the  basis  of 


Looking  toward  Laredo,  Tex.,  scro8s  the  international  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  River. 


great  indmtry. 
Totton  in  history  and  indmtry  was 
eatured  in  pageantry  presented  at  the 
>tate  A.  and  M.  College  early  in  the 
pring. 

Texas  is  not  dependent  solely  on 
»tton,  however,  but  with  its  variety 
>1  soil  and  climate  enjoys  a  widely 
liversified  apiculture.  The  extent 
ind  value  of  its  diversified  agriculture 
s  reflected  in  many  of  the  Centennial 
*lebrations.  Many  of  the  European 
harvest  festivals  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  variom  communities  to 
^or  the  products  of  the  soil  for 
”dch  such  communities  are  shipping 
®d  productions  centers.  Of  such  na- 
toe  was  the  Spinach  festival  at  Crys- 
W  City  in  the  rich  Winter  Garden  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact 
^  Te}^  produces  more  than  one- 
of  the  nation’s  “green-gold”  sup- 
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Older  development  at  Corpus  Christi  was  along  the  edge  of  Corpus  Christi 
Bay,  almost  at  the  water  leveL  Much  of  the  city’s  newer  development  is  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  bay.  This  scene  shows  a  modem  hotel  and  office  building. 
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PRESS  LED  THE  FIGHT 
FOR  FREEDOM 


(Continued  from  page  VII) 


In  1923,  the  Galveston  News  was 
sold  to  W.  L.  Moody  of  that  city,  and 
headquarters  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  Cor¬ 
poration  were  removed  to  Dallas.  In 
1926,  the  company  was  reorganized, 
with  G.  B.  Dealey  holding  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  voting  stock. 
Mr.  Dealey  had  begun  work  as  an 
office  boy  for  the  paper  on  Oct.  12, 
1874,  and  later  was  a  traveling  agent, 
staff  correspondent  and  branch  office 
manager,  then  business  manager  of 
the  Dallas  paper. 

On  Sept.  27,  1865,  a  German  ex¬ 
school  teacher,  August  Siemering, 
entered  into  partnership  with  H.  Poll- 
mar  to  publish  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press. 

James  Pearson  Newcomb,  who 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Express  in  1867, 
was  a  colorful  figure  in  early  Texas 
journalism.  He  came  with  his  parents 
from  Canada  into  Texas  during  the 
days  of  the  Republic.  In  turn,  over 
three  decades,  he  served  as  editor  of 
the  Alamo  Star,  the  San  Antonio 
Herald,  the  Alamo  Express,  the  San 
Antonio  EIxpress,  and  the  San  Antonio 
Light. 

Office  Deetroyed  by 

Opponents  of  Abolition 

His  advocacy  of  abolition  in  this 
state  when  editor  of  the  Alamo  Ex¬ 
press  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  newspaper  office  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle.  His  name  was  also  on  the  list 
of  a  vigilante  committee  to  be  hanged 
because  of  his  attitude  toward  slavery. 
Newcomb  fled  into  Mexico  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War,  led  a  group 
of  similar  refugees  across  northern 
Mexico  to  California,  and  joined  the 
Union  forces  there.  He  returned  to 
Texas  >n  1867  to  become  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  EIxpress. 

Frank  G.  Himtress  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  Publishing  Company  in  1910, 
and  is  still  serving  in  this  position. 

The  principal  competitor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press,  the  San  Antonio  Light,  is  also 
more  than  50  years  old.  It  was  a  tiny 
folder  put  out  to  advertise  the  job  de¬ 
partment  of  a  San  Antonio  printing 
concern  that  was  the  forenmner  of 
the  Light  Founded  in  1881  by  James 
Pearson  Newcomb,  the  Evening  Light 
was  preceded  by  an  annoimcement  in 
the  folder,  called  the  Surprise  and  is¬ 
sued  by  Newcomb  and  A.  W.  Gifford, 
saying: 

“The  publication  of  the  Surprise, 
simply  as  an  advertisement  of  our  job 
department  has  developed  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  live  daily  issue,  devoted  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  live  issues 
and  real  interests  of  our  city.” 

Thus  the  Light  was  bom,  a  four- 
page,  four-column  paper  of  such  di¬ 
mensions  as  today  would  be  called 
tabloid.  Now  the  San  Antonio  Light 
(evening  and  Sunday  morning)  is  a 
pnMninent  link  in  the  far-flung  chain 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst  publica¬ 
tions,  with  Wm.  M.  McIntosh  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

One  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in 
Texas  is  the  Victoria  Advocate, 
founded  in  1846,  as  a  weekly.  Pa¬ 
per,  type  and  other  materials  for 
printing  the  newspaper  had  to  be 
hauled  by  ox-cart  from  Port  Lavaca. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  mail  route 
serving  Victoria  and  near-by  settle¬ 
ments;  out-of-town  subscriptions  had 
to  be  delivered  by  ox-drawn  freight 
wagons.  This  hardy  little  paper  sur¬ 
vived  the  hardships  of  frontier  life, 
the  Civil  War,  and  reconstruction,  and 
has  come  steadily  down  the  years, 
promoting  the  growth  of  territory 


around  Victoria.  In  1934  the  editors 
accomplished  an  unusual  feat  for 
small-town  publishers  when  they  is¬ 
sued  an  anniversary  number  with  132 
pages. 

When  the  Democratic  state  conven¬ 
tion  met  in  Austin  on  Jan.  23,  1871, 
the  members  felt  the  need  of  a  strong 
organ  fighting  to  oust  the  Republicans 
from  control  of  the  state  government. 
As  the  result  of  a  fund  provided  for 
at  the  convention,  the  tri-weekly 
Austin  Democrat  Statesman  began. 
Other  newspaper  editors  began  to 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  Democrats, 
and  Republican  rule  in  Texas  came 
to  an  end  in  1876. 

Actual  financial  support  by  the 
Democratic  party  lasted  only  a  few 
years;  then  the  paper  became  the 


property  of  the  printers  and  editor. 
Prosperity  caused  its  publishers  to 
change  the  paper  to  a  daily  and  to 
buy  new  equipment  In  1882  we  find 
the  paper  experimenting  with  a  nine- 
column  page.  On  May  2,  1882,  the 
Statesman  Publishing  Company  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$60,000. 

On  November  30,  1924,  the  Marsh- 
Fentress  interests,  owners  of  the 
Atistin  American  and  several  other 
Texas  papers,  purchased  the  States¬ 
man.  Now  the  two  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  building,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  in  the  morning  and  the  Statesman 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  combined 
Sunday  issue. 

The  Dallas  Times-Herald,  one  of  the 
leading  papers  in  Texas  today,  had 


to  overcome  many  hardship,  ^  . 
early  days.  The  Rev,  J.  A.  AdaJ 
former  editor  of  a  St.  Louis  paper^ 
tablished  the  Dallas  Timet  '  ' 


it* 

sold  it  the  same  year  to  Juc^e  ^ 
Clure,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Willu,» 
G.  Sterrett. 


EARLY  TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS,  1813-1846 


The  following  list  of  newspapers  started  before  the  date  of  annexation, 
most  of  which  did  not  survive,  is  taken  from  the  Texas  Almanac  and  State 
Industrial  Guide  published  by  the  Dallas  News.  The  list  was  prepared  by 
Ike  H.  Moore,  instructor  in  history.  University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Approximate 
dates  are  given  in  parenthesis.  About  fifteen  other  papers  were  projected 
during  this  period,  but  apparently  never  issued: 

K/  Mejicano,  Nacogdoches,  May  1813.  Weakly  Galvestonian,  Galveston,  May  8-(June), 

Texas  Republican,  Nacogdoches,  Aug.  14  1841. 

(Sept),  1S19.  People's  Advocate,  Galveston,  May  12-(July), 

Texas  Courier,  San  Antonio,  (April-May)  1823.  1841. 

Mexican  Advocate,  Nacogdoches,  (Sept.  4),  The  Red-Lander,  San  Augustine,  May  27, 
fall  of  1829.  1841-1847. 

Texas  Gasette,  San  Felipe,  Sept.  25,  1829;  National  Intelligencer,  Galveston,  July,  1841- 
Jan.  15,  1831;  December,  1831-June.  1832.  (1841). 

The  Mexican  Citizen,  San  Felipe,  (Feb.  17-  The  Daily  Advertiser,  Galveston,  November, 
summer),  1831.  1841-May,  1842. 

The  Constitutional  Advocate  and  Texas  Public  The  Daily  Texian,  Austin,  Nov.  13,  1841-Feb., 
.-idvertiser,  Brazoria.  Aug.  4,  1832-July,  1833.  1842. 

The  Advocate  of  the  People's  Rights,  Brazoria,  The  Weekly  Texian,  Austin,  Nov.  25,  1841- 
November,  1833-March,  1834.  (March)  1842. 

The  Texas  Republican,  Brazoria,  July  5,  1834-  QaUy  Bulletin,  Austin,  Nov.  27,  1841-Jan.  18, 
-March  9,  1836.  J842. 

Telegraph  and  Texas  Register,  San  Felipe.  Oct.  Anti-Quaker.  Austin.  March  12,  1842. 

10,  1835-March  24,  1836;  Harrisburg,  Apr-l  phe  Daily  Newt,  Galveston,  April  11,  1842- 
14*  1836;  Columbia,  Aug.  2*  1836'April  11,  (May),  1842. 

1837;  Houstm,  May  2,  1837-Feb.  11,  1877.  Sabine  Advocate,  Pulaski,  May,  1842- (August), 
Texcan  and  Etntgrant's  Gutde,  Nacogdoches,  1842 

u'*’  T  ,  T-ke  Croaker,  Galveston.  1842  (before  June). 

Texian  and  Brazos  Farmer,  Washington, 
(June),  1842-May,  1843. 

Commercial  Chronicle,  Galveston,  .August, 
1842-(1843) 


The  Dallas  Evening  Herald,  bemii) 
in  1886,  changed  owners  two  or 
time  before  it  was  combined  in  Jan! 
uary,  1888,  with  the  Times.  A  C 
Gray  in  his  history  of  Texas  newB». 
pers  records  that  the  paper  soldai 
auction  in  1893,  changed  ha^ 
almost  immediately,  then  came  to  t«t 
under  the  able  management  of 
John  F.  EUliott,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation  for  the  growth  of  the  papg 
is  now  headed  by  E.  J.  Kiest,  as  pteu. 
dent  with  Tom  C.  Gooch  as  editor-m- 
chief. 

Among  important  city  daili*! 
than  fifty  years  old  is  the  HouitM 
Post,  established  in  1881  by  Gail  B  [ 
Johnson  Company.  A  seven-colunm 
paper,  larger  in  page  size  than  iti 
present  descendant,  the  Post  pro- 
claimed  itself  in  1882  to  have  the  larg¬ 
est  daily  circulation  in  Texas, 
celebrat^  its  growth  by  printiag 
100,000  copies  of  a  special  edition  on 
March  1,  1882,  carrying  a  four-cdor 
map  of  Texas.  The  Houston  Printing 
Company,  taking  control  of  the  pap^ 
in  1^,  still  retains  that  control,  with 
J.  E.  Josey  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors;  W.  P.  Hobby,  president; 
J.  M.  Lewis,  vice-president;  A 
Clarkson,  secretary- treasurer;  Charles  I 
C.  Maes,  general  manager;  and  H.  Lee| 
Millis,  editor. 

El  Paso,  fifth  city  in  Texas,  has  two  I 
newspapers  whose  history  goes  back| 
more  than  a  half-century. 


Texas  Chronicle,  Nacogdoches,  June,  1837- 
(.\ugust),  1838. 

The  Matagorda  Bulletin,  Matagorda,  Aug.  2. 

1837- May  9,  1839. 

The  Single  Star,  Brazoria,  (November),  1837. 
The  People,  Brazoria,  (Feb.  14)-July,  1838. 
National  Banner,  Houston,  April  25,  1838- 
(1839). 

The  Civilian,  Houston,  (June  7-September), 
1838. 

Commercial  Intelligencer,  Galveston,  July, 
1838.(January),  1839. 

The  Gazette  (?),  Richmond,  (August),  1838 

(?). 

The  Red-Lander,  San  Augustine,  (September), 

1838- (December,  1839). 

Civilian  and  Galveston  City  Gasette,  Galveston, 
(September)  28,  1838-1886. 


The  Northern  Standard,  Clarkesville,  Aug.  20, 
1842-December,  1888. 

The  Texas  Times,  Galveston,  Oct.  11,  1842- 
April,  1843. 

Planters'  Gazette,  Columbia,  November,  1842- 
(June),  1843. 

Marshall  Review,  Marshall,  January,  1843- 
(November),  1843. 

Western  Advocate,  Austin.  February,  1843- 
(July),  1843;  October,  1843-February,  1844. 

Tlw  Planter,  Columbia,  (June),  1843-1846. 

National  Vindicator,  Washington.  (June),  1843- 
(July),  1843;  November,  1843-(December, 
1844). 

The  News,  Galveston,  June,  1843-1936. 


National  Intelligencer,  Houston,  (January),  1843-(Dec.) 


1843. 


B«”zoria,  February,  1839-  Galveston.  (August), 


December,  1840). 

The  Galvestonian,  Galveston,  March,  1839- 
(December),  1839. 

The  Morning  Star,  Houston,  April  8,  1839. 
(Merged  with  the  Telegraph  after  annexa¬ 
tion.) 

Richmond  Telescope,  Richmond,  April  27,  1839- 


C^adl^G^^tie  amd  Advertiser,  Matagorda, 


May  16,  1839-(1843). 

Texas  Emigrant,  Washington,  July,  1839-Feb' 
ruary,  1840;  (June-September),  1840. 

Austin  City  Gazette,  Austin,  Oct.  30.  1839 
(March),  1842;  Aus^st-(October),  1842. 

Texas  Sentinel,  Austin,  Jan.  15,  1840-Nov, 
11,  1841. 

The  Daily  Timet,  Houston,  March  4,  1840- 
(April),  1840. 

The  Weekly  Timet,  Houston,  April  2,  1840- 
(July),  1840. 

Daily  G^vestonian,  Galveston,  (April),  1840 
March  30,  1841-(May),  1842. 

Daily  Courier,  Galveston,  April,  1840-May, 
1841. 

Journal  and  Advertiser,  San  Augustine,  May 
28,  1840-May  20,  1841. 

The  Spy,  Austin,  June,  1840. 

The  Six-Pounder,  Austin,  June,  1840, 


5on  JLuir  Adtwote,  San ’Luis, ’Aug. '31,  1840-  DaUy  Globe,  Galveston,  November-December, 

(June),  1841;  (January-April),  1842.  o  i.  u  u  u  1.  n  v  loac 

The  Musquito,  Houston,  September,  1840-  Soda  Lake  Herald,  Marshall,  November,  1845- 
(1841)  (1846). 

The  Ranibler,  Austin,  March-(April),  1841.  Co^s  ChriUi  GuMe,  Corpus  Christi,  Jan.  1. 

The  Weekly  Houstonian,  Houston,  March,  1846-April  2,  1846. 

1841-(May)  1843  Nen»  Era,  Austin,  Jan.  14,  1846-(1847). 

The  Houston.  Houston,  March,  1841-(May),  The  Texas  Democrat,  Austin,  Jan.  21,  1846- 

Auf*  16*  1849* 

Mornine  Herald,  Galveston,  (April),  1841.  Galveston  Beacon,  Galveston.  January,  1846- 

The  Tarantula,  Washington,  April,  1841-1842.  (1846),  started  April  II,  1842. 


in  1 


knot 


1843-1844. 

Weekly  Despatch,  Matagorda,  December,  1843- 
(June),  1846. 

Weekly  Citizen,  Houston,  December,  1843- 
January,  1844. 

Texian  Democrat,  Houston,  January,  1844- 
October,  1844. 

Evening  News,  Galveston,  1844. 


1844.  (Later  combined  with  tthe  Galveston 
News.) 

La  Grange  Intelligencer,  La  Grange.  Jan.  25, 
1844-Sept.  19,  1846. 

Literary  Intelligencer,  San  Augustine,  (Feb.), 

1844. 

Harrison  Times,  Marshall,  (February),  1844- 

1845. 

The  Town,  Galveston,  (February-April).  1844. 
Texas  National  Register,  Washington,  Dec.  4, 

1844- Oct.  9,  1845;  Austin,  Nov.  15,  1845- 
Jan.  10,  1846. 

Montgomery  Patriot,  Montgomery,  (April), 

1845- October),  1845. 

New  Era,  Austin,  (July-August),  1845. 

Texas  State  Paper,  Galveston,  July,  1845- 
(1845). 

Huntsville  Patriot,  Huntsville,  (November), 
1845- July  14,  1846. 


Newt  Told  of  Indiant 

and  Rtdlroad  BuUdatgf  user 

The  El  Paso  Times,  now  headed  by 
Dorrance  D.  Roderick  as  president  and 
publisher,  with  H.  S.  Himter  as  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  printing  the  news  d  the 
Southwest  for  56  years.  First  issues 
were  carried  through  Indian-infested 
country  by  men  on  horseback,  or  by 
stagecoach,  and  copies  were  read 
eagerly  when  they  reached  remote  set¬ 
tlements  days  or  weeks  old.  They  told 
news  of  the  Lincoln  County  War  and 
the  killing  of  Billy  the  Kid;  the  chase 
and  capture  of  the  Apache  chieftain 
Geronimo  and  his  warriors  by  United 
States  troops;  the  range  feuds,  tbe 
wars  between  cattlemen  and  sheep 
growers,  the  wiping  out  of  cattle 
rustlers  by  the  Texas  Rangers,  thrill¬ 
ing  gunplay  in  frontier  towns— and  I 
also,  as  time  went  on,  told  of  die 
opening  of  great  mines,  the  paasini  ^ 
of  the  open  range,  the  development 
of  modem  ranches,  farm  areas,  towns 
and  thriving  industries  which  make 
the  prosperous  Great  Southwest  of 
today. 

On  March  27,  1881,  the  El  Peso  ] 
Herald,  ancestor  of  the  present  Her- 
ald-Post,  first  saw  the  light. 

B.  F.  Deal  and  James  P.  Bake  j 
hauled  the  small  printing  press  from  I 
Colorado  to  £11  Paso  in  a  w^cxi  be-  ] 
fore  there  was  any  train  service. 

Publishers  of  the  pioneer  days  re¬ 
call  that  during  one  election  the  Her¬ 
ald,  then  a  Republican  paper,  had  to 
arm  its  employes  and  barricade  id 
office  against  a  Democratic 
Once  the  Herald  barricaded  itsok 
against  gamblers  and  prostitulB 
whom  it  had  tried  to  reform,  and  ^ 
other  time  against  an  armed  invas® 
from  Mexico. 

Both  the  Herald  and  the  Times 
well  entrenched  when  a  strugglidf 
little  sheet  called  the  Post  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  Aug.  21,  1922.  Its  editor. 

T.  E.  Sharp,  and  business  rnana^- 
F.  G.  Westberg,  had  limited  backiH 
from  E.  W.  Scripps. 

After  a  dismal  first  year,  the  Pom* 
(Continued  on  page  XXXV) 
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DITI  1  IK  SEES  LAAGE  Brown  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas  and  Hous-  others  in  1869;  the  Greenville  Hereld,  f 
*  *  *^_„  .  «  . CII7I  rfc  Crook"  Ad>)ertising  Agency,  Dal-'  established  1869;’ 'Parts  News,  1^9; 

TEXAO  ALI  r  IC^l^U  logj  John  Peyton  Dewey,  Dallas;  Sherman  Democrat,  1879;  Tyler 

~  7"  »  Edwards  Advertising  Agency,  Dallas;  Courier-Times  and  Telegraph,  1877; 

PrMident,  Southwestern  Association  Evans,  Inc.,  Fort  Worth;  Gainesville  Register,  1886.'  The  Gal- 

ot  Advertising  Agencies,  Says  Franke,  Wilkinson,  Schiwetz,  Inc.,  veston  Tribune,  now  owned  by  th« 

Better  Local  Ads  Will  Figure  Houston;  Ray  K.  Glenn,  Oklahoma  same  comity  as  the  Galveston  Nev^, 

in  Business  Development  City;  Harold  Halsell  Co.,  Oklahoma  was  established  in  1880. 

-  City;  Haney-Leche,  Inc.,  Dallas;  A  number  of  Texas  dailies  which 

With  Texas  recognized  as  the  “l^t  Johnston  Advertising  Co.,  Dallas;  J.  were  not  established  as  such  before 

«  urKi/vVi  in,.  n  n _  o _ _ 2^.  a  _i  lOOd! 


Haney-Leche, 


A  number  of  Texas  dailies  which 


1886  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 


industrial  frontier,”  to  which  in-  b.  Payne,  San  Antonio;  Pitluk  Ad-  1886  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 
creased  attention  is  drawn  during  this  vertising  Co.,  San  Antonio;  Ratcliffe  weeklies  founded  earlier.  Among 
centennial  year.  Advertising  Agency,  Dallas;  Rogers  &  such  papers  lisited  in  Ayer’s  “Direc- 
advertising  is  Smith,  Dallas;  Rogers-Gano  Adver-  tory  of  Newspapers  and  Perodicals,” 
I  counted  on  to  tising  Agency,  Houston;  Jay  H.  Skin-  are  the  following:  Athens  Review, 

play  an  impor-  ner  Advertsing  Agency,  Houston;  weekly  1885,  daily  1900;  Bonham  News 
tant  part  in  de-  Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  Dallas  and  and  Favorite,  weekly  1866,  daily  1892; 


velopment  of  its  New  York, 
vast  potentiali¬ 
ties.  liie  South-  PRES 

western  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Adver-  * 

tising  Agencies, 
according  to  (Contin 

Jack  N.  Pitluk,  - 


PRESS  LED  THE  FIGHT 
FOR  FREEDOM 

(Continued  jrom  page  XXXIV) 


Center  Champion  News,  weekly  1877, 
daily,  1929;  Cisco  American  and 
Round-up,  weekly  1881,  combined 
with  Daily  News  1920;  Denton  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle,  weekly  1882,  daily 
1903;  Gainesville  Register,  weekly 
1876,  daily  1886;  Gilmer  Mirror,  week¬ 
ly  1877,  daily  1917;  Hillsboro  Mirror, 


colufflnj  of  San  Antonio,  circulation  began  a  steady  rise  and  the  weekly  1881,  daily  1896;  Kaufman 

han  iu:  J.  M.  Pitli-k  president,  recog-  paer’s  stability  was  soon  assured.  The  Herald,  weekly  1886,  daily  1923;  Mc- 

rt  pto-i  nizes  a  definite  Post  bought  the  Herald  in  1931.  Wal-  Kinney  Democrat  Gazette,  weekly 

Uelarj-j  obligation  to  business  interests  of  lace  Perry  is  the  present  editor.  He  1884,  daily  Courier-Gazette  1897; 
MS.  Iti  Texas  and  the  Southwest  “in  develop-  joined  the  Post  as  managing  editor  Mount  Pleasant  Times  Review,  week- 
Printingl  ing  advertising  comparable  with  na-  in  1923  when  the  paper’s  continued  ly  1873,  daily  Times  1906;  San  Angelo 
itioo  on:  tional  and  international  competition.”  existence  seemed  doubtful.  Standard,  weekly  1884,  with  Times  as 

ur-colorl  Although  the  comparatively  new  The  Beaumont  Enterprise  traces  its  daily  1928;  Hopkins  County  Echo, 
^bngj  organization  now  has  members  only  history  back  56  years  to  its  founding  weekly  1876,  controlled  by  owners  of 
«  paper!  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  it  aims  to  as  a  weekly  by  John  William  Leonard^  News  Telegram,  daily,  1898;  Timpson 
*>1  wi4;  extend  its  activities  to  New  Mexico,  who  had  been  a  correspondent  at  the  Times,  weekly  1885,  daily  1902;  Waxa- 
e  board.  Arizona  and  Louisiana,  hoping  to  Paris  Exposition  Universelle  and  had  hachie  Enterprise,  weekly  1875,  with 
'eaidait;!  “esUblish  a  better  understanding  and  been  connected  with  newspapers  in  Daily  Light  1893. 

;  A  E:  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  and  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  The  One  of  the  oldest  weeklies  is  the 
Charlo  proper  scope  of  advertising  in  modern  first  editions  were  printed  on  a  Wash-  Rusk  Cherokean,  established  in  1850. 


1 H.  Let  business  in  the  Southwest.”  ington  hand  press.  Many  of  the  important  newspapers 

“The  man  who  feels  he  can  develop  The  Corpus  Christi  Caller — only  of  the  state,  not  mentioned  here,  have 
has  two;  business  without  advertising,  even  in  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  by  grown  up  within  the  last  50  years  and 
e«  back  I  a  great  industrial  frontier  like  Texas,”  the  way,  which  bears  that  name — was  have  been  prime  factors  in  the  rapid 
Pitluk  observed,  “seems  to  forget  that  establi^ed  in  1884  by  Capt.  Richard  development  of  Texas.  I  regret  that 
in  the  Southwest  many  nationally  King,  famed  as  the  founder  of  what  is  the  limited  space  of  this  article  pre¬ 
known  brands  have  become  thorough  still  known  as  the  world’s  largest  vents  us  from  considering  newspapers 
users  of  advertising  in  media  which  ranch.  It  was  merged  in  1929  with  its  established  in  the  last  50  years, 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  frontier  afternoon  contemporary,  the  Times, 

^  and  cities  of  the  more  densely  pop-  under  the  corporate  ownership  of  the  "  - - - 

ulated  areas;  that  sponsors  of  those  Caller-Times  Publishing  Company. 

“  nationally  advertised  products  can  W.  G.  Kinsolving  is  publisher. 

compete  keenly  against  Southwestern  The  Matagorda  County  Tribune, 


Many  of  the  important  newspapers 


GAINESVILLE 

TEXAS 

Capital  city  of  Cooke  County — 
Pop.  8,915 

Average  cotton  production 
15,000  Bales 
470,000  bushels  CORN 
500,000  bushels  WHEAT 
800,000  bushels  OATS 
Truck  fanning  and 
Livestock  raising 
Total  crop  values  averaging 
$3,237,025 
In  the  heart  of 
Texas’  newest  OIL  field 

FOR  48  YEARS 

thoroughly  covering 
this  rich  market — 

The 

GAINESVILLE 

REGISTER 

— every  evening  except  Sunday* 

TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE 

National  Advertising 
Representatives 


compete  keenly  against  Southwestern  The  Matagorda  County  Tribune, 
industries  expecting  business  based  Bay  City,  was  established  as  a  week- 
mainly  upon  their  pioneering  en-  ly  in  18^  and  a  daily  was  added  in 
thusiasm  and  because  of  neighborly  1904.  Both  daily  and  weekly  editions 
instincts.”  are  still  being  published. 

Centennial  celebrations  advertising  The  Bastrop  Advertiser  continues 
Texas  will  aid  the  entire  Southwest,  regular  weeWy  publication  in  its 
in  the  opinion  of  Pitluk.  New  in-  eighty-third  year,  having  been 
dustries  will  follow  new  business  foimded  in  1853. 


which  the  centennial  is  stimulating. 
Adjoining  states  will  share  the  ben¬ 
efits,  which  will  include  increased 
employment  and  prosperity. 

“Southwestern  advertising  agencies,” 
Pitluk  continued,  “have  a  personnel 


Historians  disagree  as  to  the  date 
of  founding  of  the  Palestine  Advocate, 
some  saying  1855,  others  1853;  but  old 
files  of  the  newspaper  in  the  Texas 
state  archives  indicate  that  the  first 
issue  of  the  weekly  appears  in  1851. 


TIXAS. 

«  Ft  Wank,  fai  Jemss 


.-k  1 


liiil 


AHMd  CliH  Tmi>« 

DALLAS.  nXAS 


OTth  the  experience  and  ability  to  ju  jggg  ^  daily,  the  Press,  was  estab- 
develop  new  biume^  in  this  great  fished  in  connection  with  the  weekly 
last  mdustnal  frontier,  the  natural  Advocate.  Both  are  being  published 
resources  of  which  are  only  15  per  today,  and  their  combined  files  cover 
cmt  developed.  eight  decades  of  Texas  history.  W. 

Less  than  half  the  tillable  land  in  ^  Hamilton  &  Sons  are  the  pub- 
lexas  IS  imder  cultivation,  and  there  fishers. 

are  only  22.2  persons  per  square  mile  Teredo  border  citv  and  eatewav  to 
as  compared  with  the  national  aver-  «  •  u  ^  ana  gateway  to 

age  of  41.3.  Texas  could  take  care 


Laredo,  border  city  and  gateway  to 
Mexico  City  by  way  of  the  new  in- 
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one-^d  Ae  pr^m  i^^Uon  ternational  highway,  ^w  Ae  birth  of 
of  the  United  Stat^  and  s^  be  less  "^wspa^r  in  IMl  that  t^y  stan^ 
densely  populated  than  Ohio!  “ 

“Houston,  50  miles  inland  from  the  h 

sea,  led  the  nation  in  value  of  ex-  paper  for  19(»  show  a 

ports  in  1931  and  is  the  foremost  s^ven-column  neatly  printed  paper, 
cotton  port  in  America  as  well  as  the  Brenham  Banner,  weekly,  was 

foremost  spot  cotton  market  in  this  started  in  1866  by  Daniel  L.  McGary. 
country.  Dallas  leads  the  United  McGary’s  vigorous  editorials  against 
States  in  the  manufacure  of  cotton  corruption  on  the  part  of  reconstruc- 
Pns,  saddlery,  harness  and  leather  miUtary  authorities  controlUng 

goods.  The  ability  of  Texas  to  pro-  Brenham  at  this  time  resulted  in  his 
duce  petroleum  is  limited  only  by  placed  in  jail  until  the  gov- 

raarket  conditions.  San  Antonio  a  ^ 

nationally  known  tourist  city  ’  of  controversy.  In  1883  the  Banner  was 


i 

'a  u  :::  IwwfiUiuciuiuurt’ 
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MKCAMEa, 


rourse,  is  developing  its  own  indus- 
tritt,  many  of  which  are  now  on  a 
nabonal  scale.” 

Members  of  the  association,  striv- 


changed  to  a  daily  and  it  continues  to¬ 
day  as  the  Banner-Press. 

East  and  Central  Texas  produced 
several  other  dailies  that  have  weath- 


•ng  to  help  make  Southwestern  in-  ered  the  storms  of  more  than  50 


equally  known,”  include: 


the  Jefferson  Journal,  tracing 


Sig  H.  Badt,  Dallas;  Binkley  Adver-  its  ancestry  to  1865;  Ae  Bryan  Eagle, 
tising  Agency,  Sherman;  Brennan,  founded,  some  authorities  say,  in  1876, 


1  Hotel  TEXAS  ★★★★★★  Forth  Worth,  Texas  j 

'  rimvenient  to  all  Texas  Centennial  Celebration.s  .  .  Fort  Worth’s  Largest  Hotel,  f 

I  Hotel  CLIFF  TOWERS  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  Dallas,  Texas  j 

at  the  Centennial  center  .  .  on  I.ake  Cliff  Park,  but  5  min.  from  downtown  Dallas.  I 

Hotel  BUCCANEER  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  Galveston,  Texas , 

Texas’  finest  resort  hotel  .  .  located  on  Beach  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  [ 

Hotel  CORTEZ  ★★★★★★★El  Paso,  Texas  ; 

on  “Tip  of  Texas’’  at  (lateway  of  America — where  old  Mexico  blends  with  the  ' 
history  of  Texas. 

Hotel  STEPHEN  F.  AUSTIN  ★  ★  ★  ★  Austin,  Texas  I 

at  the  Capitol  City  of  Texas — ^where  today’s  Texas  History  ist  in  the  making.  | 

Affiliated  NATIONAL  HOTELS  I 

Serving  Seven  Southern  States  ! 
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SCENES  THE  TOURIST  MAY  SEE  IN  EXPLORING  LONE  STAR  STATE 


(1)  Belfry  comer  of  the  beautiful  Misision  San  Jose,  San  Antonio,  dating 
from  early  in  ISth  century,  (2)  Historic  Fort  Davis  in  Big  Bend  section  (beyond 
blaS)  from  which  U.  S.  troops  sallied  forth  to  battle  the  Comanches;  modern 
town  is  in  foreground.  (3)  Springtime  view  of  the  Alamo.  (4)  Chisos  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Big  Bend  section,  now  for  the  first  time  open  to  tourists.  (5)  Santa 
Helena  Canyon  on  Rio  Grande  River;  Mexico  on  left.  United  States  on  right; 
the  dot  near  the  right  side  of  the  stream  is  a  small  boat,  which  gives  an  idea 


of  the  canyon  depth.  <6)  Modern  highway  going  down  to  the  floor  of  PiM 
Duro  Canyon  in  Northwest  Texas.  (7)  Cat^dral  Rock,  Palo  Duro  Canyatf 
(8)  Wild  life  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  Port  Aransas.  (9)  Rice  InstiWljy 
at  Houston.  (10)  Slave  quarters  at  old  Steriing  C.  Robertson  home  at  SalafllK 
Bell  County,  meeting  place  for  governors  and  statesmen  in  ante-bellum  dafW 
which  has  bMU  opened  by  the  Robertson  family  for  inspection  this  year.  (11  If 
In  the  oil  fields.  (12)  Administration  Building  at  Randolph  air  field. 


W 


